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.OBSEQUIOUS ATTENXrOK. 

This i\gure represents a Spanish Inn-keeper 
in the play of the Mountaineers. is here 
in the attitude of soliciting his guest to order 
some refreshment. This guest is a young lady 
disguised as a Spanish cai’alier. As he leaves 
her, he^xclaims I 

This U one of your pieces orstoock-fAced nohUKy. If 
ProTidcnce (o rain beards, It ^vonld do him^o barm to 
thrust his chin out into the shower.” , ^ 
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ISDFX. 


Ijiamlnalion of the first kind, 1 12 — of tne second, lC2 
n> 184. Ihc Mholc hod) oa^ht to |urticipatc ui the of. 
Vetlsof cicty alTtcUon, IK6 — ^samples, 187. Caw'jjrjf 
the ^reat nilTcrciite between the prormcc of thb poet 
and that of the a^tor In rcprcscnliii;; the true expression 
ofthcaFfcliofls, 108* f»ot the subjiclj of discourse, 
but the sentiments with wlucli we ronstder them, are 
the appropriate objects of {'cstun, 201 to 203. Hi6 
tcndrnc)' towards approach to, or chaiij^e from, the dif- 
ferent atfectiuns, depends less upon thiir general nature 
than on their rcspectire degrees of force, S3C. ^^o 
should tathcc speak of the proximit) ofscreral emotions 
of the soul,* than of man) and diflirciit nfTections, 337. 
Our ordinary language doe* not alwa)^ designate llie 
passion^with exactness ; example, 338 The facilil) of 
connection bctwccn*a1i the approaching pxsslons is not 
letiptocal, 339 The snoxements of th^soul of one 
kind can also be applied to those of a diQircnt species, 
340 Cose of scTcral sentiments existing in the soul, of 
winch one acquires the ascendanc) without an) disorder 
resulting from the others, 332. Explanations of the 
quick passage from one contrao another, 353 to 355. 
See aijo the articles Derirr, I'nendshipy and Priwionr. 
AJlirmattori) gesture accompan)iDg a particular species of, 
113 

^^amemnotty example from the story of, 182^ 

Alcc^U^y examples from (he drama of, 340 to 3o0. 
jimlitiony deportment appropriate to, 83 .4 

Amphptnony the ancient play of, 3GJ J 

Analogous gestures defined and described, 42, 43 
■^"grr,g^^turc produetd by, 107 Often quits its real ob. 
jeet, and fixes on others, nulaoccs, 122 to 127. De- 
portment cxprCssiTC of anger which is ) *t concentrat- 
ed, 128. bee also the article Cooler. 

4ntoiii/ and Cleopalray example from the tragedy of, 124 
Apjflauses lu a»lhcatre not the criterion of real merit, igc 
AnsloJilfantSy his singular metaphor on tlie nature of lore, 
158 

Aristotle, his remarks on oratoncal declamation, 2d3 
/Inn, judicious and blanicablc gestures of, 19 , 2 U Pedantic 
directions oCRiccoboni respecting, 30 IkportmcDt of 
.the amis in the seutimcnt of admiration, 71, Tit 
c c 3 



1M>EX. 


Jssetil, moboS of tlie head in, considered, 74, 75 
^3fo7i)5/i> ent gestures exptessrte of, 73 A passage »n*(ha 
tragedy of King John considered, 77, 7S EiTeefs o/ thu 
• rtnliment, JOT Starting teek produced fey it,, ill 
Attack, unexpected, o! an enemy , gesture of op^iosing, 
104 • * ' / 

Attitudes Sec (he articles Gestifre, and Gtaee* 

Aversion considered as a specxis of desire, 78 Suhdinded, 
into two kinds, 79 An oblniue position of (ho body 
backwards, the essentia) mark of arersion , example, 
84, 85 The direction in letmng from the object is a 
Tight line, 85 General pnivciple of gesture in cases of 
arersion from actual suifenog, )03 LxprcssiorrotaTcr- 
Sion as It relates to the senses of taste and smell, JDS 
In cases wltlre the objectcaonothea,voidcd,'aBec^dary 
desire occurs of repelling It, instances J0i,'l04, JOS 
Gesture of aversion as applied to mural objects, 113 
See also tht articles Danger, D^nce, and Terror 

C 

Back rubbed with (he hmd part of the hand, to represent 

thepain ofblons, 37 

, tol/et* o/ ofbon considered, ^3 M Noxcrre’sdlallet of 
the lloratii, 739, 341 

lortTjt, the French actor, anecdote of, SOa, 215 

Jiashfulness,^SccX» of shame upon 167 

EathjUus, an ancient performer of pantomime, 229,339, 

Eeggar, t\is gesture m askins alms, 99 

Errtlry his censure of s crmcisiu of l^uintilan, 300,312 

Jiliisftng considered, 1B9 

Jluifen, the ancient, its use, 364. 

C 

«n<I PomjKy, sUwstntson from vht Viwtory of, ^3», 

Ca n, example from tl e story of, 82 
C<jrr/ci»nrM, attitude mewf pxpres>,i<c of 51 
CeteAugr, ntaMisliinrnt of pantomime at, 232 
bpre/re, example from the drama of. p6 
Cflfifinr, 1 15 eharacter, aod retuark respecting, 58*, 39 , 
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CciO} illusiration frotA (lie history of, 13 i lornlcr riOicii- 
lous costume of (lie pirt of, 3G6 

the sentiment of, consul* fcil, 172. , ^ 

CjiaracVrr, potfu!iar,»of indiriduils » how far it may rar/ 
the fTprcssion of (he passions, S 
CAo/rr, it3*Tioltr»t clTcctssupon the body, tir> US De- 
testable liaturc of (Ins passion, IIS, 119 Ihc actor 
must guard against overcharging the rr]]riscQta(ion of it, 
120* ay m srhicli it modifies declamation, 260 Sen- 
timents from ^Thlch the mind most readily adsniices to 
this pxssion, 331 Ihe (lansition between chokr and 
other ficlings considtrod, 339 Case of a Iransitnm 
from Tioicnt cholcr to bursts of laughter, 353, 354 bee 
also (he article y/ngrr ^ 

Cicerc^, csaihplo from lus oration against Yerres, 201, 202 • 
See also the article Ttoscius 
Clrnimcy, charactcnsbccxp*‘‘^*n>n of, considerctl, 100 
Cleopatra, cxamjilc from (he story of, J8t) * 

Coined^ cf Error*, dG3 
ContcM/ /dtio», pure and disengaged, 05 
Contempt of a menace or naming, espressire Italian deno- 
tation of, 30, 40 The expression of contempt assumes 
sponlancoitsly a trait of disgust, 113 Delinition of con- 
tempt or disdain, 1C2 Diircrcnec between disdain and ^ 
pride, and appropriate expressions of the former, 163, 
i xpreSMOns of contempt when applied to i^nimatc, and 
(hence to man!, objects, l64 The scTcrcst marks of dis- 
dain arc neglect and indifTcrcnce, 164 bcc^Iw (he ar- 
ticles Displcasvre, and Pnde g 

Costume late rapid atlranccs? of oiir theatres towards per- 
fiction in, 2 borne cxprrssiTc attitudes depend upon par- 
licular'tnodes of costume, 5G> Kcoiarks on some incon- 
Tenicnccs m the present female costume of»the stage 87 
The presentstatc of theatrical costume further considered, 
359 — cxainples*of former absurdity in this respect, 36S 
Count f/go/(Ro, famous print of, 138 

Countenance, the principal scat of the moTemenfs of the 
soul, 21 Bifliculty of analysing and defining (he ex- 
pressiTc marjes of the face, 24 An cxprtsstTC counte- 
■^'Ci ^VtnvVirc cown- 

tonance is differently affected m cholcr, 118 

, c c 4 


IM>E3^ 


CoaiifneJ, the general character of, causes a Tarjct 7 in fte 
erpre^Hon of the passions , instances, 5 to 8 
CvnihtrJandj '^Ir , character of his dr^tjc writings 'ISO 

*to 132 * t 

CymleliM, illttstratioo from the tragedy ,of, 145, 150 

D 


Dances, tratliLe, of the Amencaif saragcs, 221, 222, 225. 

Effects ascribed to the ancient dancing considered, ”a3 
Dfl-zyer, gestare pTodneed by rcssstaace to orgeot, JOS 
^ecako the article £~f/ , 

D A ewdnt, ^ir ilium , economy of his theatre, 355 
Death, marta of the agonies of, lo These shosJd not be 
re pre«cnted *. ith all Uicir natoral horrors, I ? • 

Dt/awa/ian, oratorical, remarVs «f Anslotlc rMpectmg, 
SC3 S anons nays m sshtch diffmol pasnoss 3ndsi> 
tuationi arsdiff decUaation , examples, 2G5 to 275 
Dfjewxi different niodificalions of thegcstares of, PO SI 
XWefion or melancholy defined, 173— example, 174 
U&morcabUoess aod uisensibility tao cs eottal marLs of* 
cstrefflc melancholf, 175 Its appropriate alUtodesaod 
gesture®, 170, 177 , 

Dtf Monlfirty example from the characler of, 81 

D«/-edefiBM 6S Classes of, 78 b-xamptes of different 

tnodificalions of desire, and deportment appropnate to 
each, 79 tl?83 \n ohliqoe po ibon of the body for- 
•vrards, the essential mart of desire, 84 The direction 
in apij niching the object k s ngUUne, 85 \fodjfiea. 
lions of gestore resolung from the* rclatire silaalion of 
the person and the object , examples, 88 to 91 The 
organ destined to seize an object consUntly tries to ap. 
proachst, t» neral deportment in erery Viodofde- 
sire, 91 'lean, of expressing two opposite Lot coinud> 
lag desires, 1 W *‘ec also the articlc’^'emon. 

Despa/r, ratore of, 157 I’nnt of Coonl JUgolino, 138 
I'irturrMiue representation ordespoir, |3S • * 

Dutro/, his optflton of She caosrs whieb occasioned the 
GrreVt (o «ntr their dramatic pieces m rerse, SS8 
Dtici'Vrir, rliythEi'*> of, runudered IQ Its ranotis hinds, 

cr'’ 

Dtadiita the art c** C,* rw/rf 
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cause 'slij stS flj from an object of, lit Sea 
at'o the article Con/em;rf 

Dispffesurc and contempt, deportment cxprcssirc of, apd^ 
cxiniylc, 

Dutrusfot a person suspected of falsehood and dissimula. 

tion, cxpryssiTcf} i^cnotei) by the Italians, 23 
Drettef kec the article Costume 

Vninlard and bon*Tirant, characteristic deportment of 
cacb,'95to07 

Dryden^ the faults of his dramatic style attributable to hts 
writing his plajs In rerse, 202 
Du I^o^, abb<. , quotation fisim, on pantomime, 237, 23S 

E 

• t • 

Llectra, anecdote of an fincicnt actor in the part of, 48 
Embrace., the most forcibk expression ofaflcction, 0, 10 
Emiha Oalollt, examples from thcplaj of, 218* 210 
Ergluh Merefant^ example from the corned} of, 216 
&ry, philosophical distinction respecting Its nature, and 
examples, 131 —deportment in both (he specified sensa* 
tions, 134 Characteristic expression of enry further 
* considered 100 

Epic poet^ his Situation and circumstanecs compared with 
those of the dramatic poet, 302, 314 
Eslcetn IS not a particular affection, but onl^a modifica 
tion of Tcnention, l62 

Evil, the desire to rcmOTc or destroy one, dififrcnt from 
cbolcr, ] ] 5 Emotions of (he soul produced b}^tbis dc 
Sire, 115 A wilfufinjur} from a rational being excites 
a dcsiroof rcrenge 116 See aUo the articK Danger 
Erpreante^gtslurtt classed, 41, 42, 44 The union of pic- 
turesque with cxpressiTC gestures considered, examples, 
2T)7to 219 

Titravagance in th8 rcprcscatatioa of the passions repro- 
bated, 17, 1& 

Eye, t]JL»most eloquent part of the countenance, 2'’, 23 
Difficulty of describing its particular morenients, 28 
Deportment of it in the sentiment of admiration, 71, 72 
— in a transport of religions fervour, 81 — in chblcr, 117 
Its depq^tment is influenced even by what are objects of 



( j\6z\. 

hcantv; o |r, O'?, h ipmd and •xtended br frisht, Je, 
ror, and aitonnhmenf, 101, 107 1 xprM.ions of t \ an. 

propnaJe to particaUr modififafion* of Uic passion cjf 
• *lo»c, 159, ICO ^ , \ • ' 

Fyina «mrmrd by Ix! Bran In bn U.c mini fiilhM mini 
prefer of the msiions, 22 . • 

f 
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Jeer . to xta and raitr tt up is'n „r l„h ra 

spnrtand .rncralran, and l.krwun nf.h.mjand n^l„ra 
0 ‘•CO aho tlie article Ci,uH/fnanef twMt/, 

Stoobo. nnn ,„fc 

Kaj; solnrc^of Ojm- Ihroogh, 106 In Ihn fi„t 
of fear MO Stagger backttanl, 107 The cLn?J«?r‘ 
lonr pradnecd by fear nol oa.,ly'cnp,rd, 1 |o A frarfai 

Jll Jo some caso5 fear DrodueM a ..ra*. . » ‘**^*^» 

*!cc also th« article ^14 

Ftj/ing to aroid danger, Restores of, |0C 

aXa'^^b'^L'n' Kp “ “ “VC-), 

raipnrlan. 6. (C.lS'Z'.'l'nt. 
nsrd in ona ca^ of lelf adiniralinn. I J7 ^ ' P'™r= 

/■i/rc/fiiA rubbiiis of, a ._„L • . 

of beiDg^ormcntod M^tb a rackin 
Idea, 81 -u .to a racking and insapportabte 

^X'^rndXnfJpiXnraXnn””'- S"'"' P™daccd 
denej to approach each other lo G«i” '* * 

.Sn„epar.,„,„X’n'L^a“pSnr„7.TX 

^7f,XX!r,",Xg2r “P™ “» -^Pe. and „„n.b 


anecdote of ir-« e-n • .. 

Crfarr, divided in,. p,c,n„.,ac“'a“ifS’pf“I,„ (■„ ^ 
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, articles PtcfuW^uc and ZItpretstr<J, 21. Purpose of et- 
a*mnmg (he nitnutc modifications of different gestures, 
S4,* 25 Practicahilit} and importance of a collcctwn 
and rjassification orgesturrs and attitiulcj, 25, 2G Con 
sidcraiion of thc^LcautifuI jji gesture, the intural, and 
both conTVinctl. 27 — ttie first of these points has biea 
culUva(i.d much more than the second, 28. Utility of 
gesture m the commote occurrences of life; instances, 
31, 32. Great number of figures, pirlicularl) meta. 
phors, in the dictionary of gestures , instancLS, 3C to 40 
Gesture rcrcsics its more particular modifications either 
from (he scr\timcnls of Ihc heart, or the passions, 5S 
Examples of motirc gestuns, <)9 to 107 Consideration 
MljcJhcr ig the language of gesture there a*c any si noni- 
« mous mwemeuts, 194, 193— of the possibility of crc» 
ating a perfect tingiiagc of gestures, for the purposca 
of pantomime, 2lo to 2o2 Ucscroblancc*bctwcen the 
fundamental ideas of gesture and of deeJamatJon, 2G2, 
270, 2/9 The enthusiasm of gesture considond , ex- 
amples, 278 Deportment of the orator, and of the rhip. 
sodist, 280 

deportment appropriate to the ilestre of, 82, 83 
Grace arid boldness, wide difference belwetii, S Grace of 
attitude not to be exclii ncly studied, 29 
Grandeur, eficcts of the ideas of, upon the ikportmenf, 
34, Lxamplc of (ht. faulty xnd the ap^opriatc re- 
presentation of grandeur, 199 to 201 
Graiitudc, characteristic mark of, considered, I89 1 
Great (the), exasgeratf their expression of the pistons, 9 
Greeks, causes which induced them to write their dramas m 
Terse, 284 to 2S9 Reasons why their example m this 
respect ought not to be a model for us 319, 320 
GntJ, cxccssiTC, should be motionless, exSmple, 175. 
Case of persons, exercising Tlolcnce upon thcmscher 
through extreme grief, considered, 161, 182. Lxample 
oC it5, change* into melancholy, 33(» Ihe transition be- 
tween grief and other sentiments considered, 339 

IT 

Ifair, nctipn of tcinng, as a demonstration of extreme 
gritf, considered, 132 



IM>EX, 


Jfooirf, cramplcs from Ihc tngcdy of, 57, Cl, 177, 193> 
203, 215, 2 j1, S (J, 328, 305 
Jlfintl squeeze of, is (lie slighksl «*sprc5sior} of fncnCs’iip, 
0, 10 Genera) gesture of, and tlscfTicts, *10 i'JcraUd 

10 obtest inroccttct, &c 37 Depwtmcnt of it in walk- 
in:;, how Tanously modified, Co Oiiturc it in admi- 
ration vrilh sublimity ,73 Constant rubbing it, m a par- 
ticular modification of the scrv^atien of desire, sp De- 
portment of it in a transport of religious ferrour, 8i 
DilTcrent medilications of ttsgnturcsin the ranous kind? 
of desire, 03, 04 The deportment of it is inllucnced 
crenliy what arc objects of hjaring only, ps Iv^pt open 
in inquiring news, lolicitiog a return of lore and asking 
alms 00 ^erersed to oppose the uncspci^cd at/aek of 
an enemy, 104 —this gesture coplinutd cxeiwm Symg to 
aroid the attack, lOd Presented or’ agitated in auger, 
107, 117« Opened wiih (he palm upward, m aflirmiiig 
with siracity, or granling afarour vsilb good will, IIS 
Further consideration of its motions in some eases of an- 
ger or ill humour, 128, 120 

ffatred and jealousy perfectly sirodar in their outward ci- 
prisssion, 135, ISu Expression of a species of hatred 
arising from rcxation, 1 79 

JJeod uncoTcrefl as a mark of respect by Europeans , and 
origin of this custom, 5, 6 Inclined in the same view , 
this IS a iT'tural and essential sign of the sentiment, 6, 7 
— 'pnde and contempt natnrally expressed by a contrary 
deportment, 8 Sfikmg it, a gesture cxpressire of a 
partiular kind of admiration, 74 —the same gesture in 
negation and assent, 74 Mouon of it in listening to a 
proposition in which we arc ready to acquieso , 75 
ilcnrij nil , instance from the performance of tins tra- 
gedy, 107 • 

11 ppomac/ IS the flute player, 190 
History^ the recital of, considered, 272, *>73 

his comparison on the subject of (hepasstonf, 345 
Ilovni Moon, comedy of, 293 

Hope, rharactcristic cx| ression of, considered, ISO 
llorolli, pantomimical representation of a part of the story 

of ^iS M ^olcr^cs ballet on this «ubjccf, 230, 

541 12 ‘ 
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Uu>*et lus compnrison on tlic subject of tlitf passions, 
Il^las abtl PyliJcs, ojimplc from a storj of, 10>** 

- .1 

Idcasj imporftinate and dtsagrecablc , action 

the dismissal of, (53— tQ the examination of important 
ones, C4. Deportment of a man tormciitLd a rack- 
ing and insupportable idea, SI 
IcUcttesSy extreme, dcportmctit of, jl?, 53. 

Ill-hunour , deportment expressive of, in some Pascs, 128 
extreme, deportment of, 52, 53 
/ffntfl/ipe gesf^urc, examples of, 37 to -lO * 

Inaciicn^ perfect, has itfi peculiar expression, 4.9 Exam- 
ples of this situation of the soul, 50 Appropriate at- 
titude, SO — thw modified by inilindiial 
stances o\ fne ptouli man, fhe mbb wan, nnb iblivfe'* 
matic, 51. Remarks on the change from p tranquil to 
an active position, 54, 55 

InaUeniton^ example of its progressive advance ‘nto a nigh 
, degree of curiosity, 333 
Ineretiible things, gesture produced by hcariog, ^12 
Indifference See the article Neglect 
Injiileltttf of a «ife, denotation of, by gesture, 

Innocence^ dilTcrent denotations of, 37, 38 ^ 

Jrtiofuntarj/ operations of the soul on the fcatu^'CS, not re- 
quired of an actor, 45 Means and iinport^^T® 
taming a power in .this diflicuU point, 46 — caution ne- 
vertheless in this respect, 47 
Irony dented by gestntc, example of, 37 
Italian gestures, two very expre sivc, 39, 40 

■would gam something by borrow mg from th^®® It^ly» 
41 


“ J 

Jealousy and hatred perfectly similar in their (lutward ex- 
pression, 135 nhe jealousy of ambition, 
nous expressions belonging to jealousy, 13b The jea- 
lousy of love, 139. Example from Othello, of jealousy 
fclapsing from the roost desperate fury info thr most soft 
aqil melting love, 338 



INDE\. 


general deportment cipfes«irc of, 142, J43 ItJWo- 
difmallons , tlic J03 of the prot-d mm, 1 13 — of tjie lo. 

’ \CT, 144 — of men who lire rnn K c sarric dangers, and 
Cl clurcd the same misfortune*, example, I4j* The 
OlahcUans tear their hair, or»wDund iSc or bod_y, 
for joy at the return of a belored object , tins account* 
cd for, 183, \8t \\ay tn Mbich this passion modifies 
declamation, 205 — a soft 267 Attitude bf rap- 
ture, 275, 278 Gradual inferior modif cations of the 
expression of tl is passion, 270, 277 Reason why it 
changes into another passiom with the greatest facility 
when earned to excess, 335 

Juliet, cxtraTaeance m the representation of, 17 Example 
from this character, 07 * 

K 

Jofn, eiampfc from the tragedy of, 77, 100 
L 

taughter, diflcreot kinds of, ind remarks respecting, SO, 
70 

Latalfr, his opinion respecting the force of atbtndes, &c 
in dezuonstratiag the characcer, 55 

Lear, actio^ appropriate to a passage in this character, 
61 

Letters of friendship or business, the rythmical siructarc of, 
considf red, 274 Ridiculoas example of a letter chaunt 
cd in an opera, 274 

Ltbertj, svhj a cap was originally adopted as the symbol 
of, 6 

jAstcruug to i^Ktant and agreeable music, attitude and ges- 
tures expressire of, gg 

X<r“e, gesture in sol citing a returu of, dS ^^hen satisfed 
and happy, it diffuses itself m caresses cren towards ob- 
jects wb eh arc strange and foreign, instante' J30 
Outward expression of the joy of the Jorer, 144 Na- 
turcoflovedcfiocd, 156 Gcsloresappropnafe to it, 167, 
158 The frst propensity of lore is to union and Com 
Tuunitj, lo7, luS— its second, to amel orate thOcouai- 
fion of its object, 159 Different modidcat ohs of fjis 
pa'=5ion, and express on of tha eye appropriate to soiuOHif 





150, ICO It tnaj, in its varions kinJsj b(5lon?fo 
cilhtrthcagrcrableorthcdwasrefablcaflcctions iGl, IC2 
l-\prcs5ion of (he sJlTtnni,^ of a loser occupied «i<h ifie 
idea of Ins absent mistress, 101 Diportmint of tht 
loTcr chained witli the glance of hn mistfrss, 212 In- 
stances of the expression of lore combined stilli other 
picturesque gestures, 250 The expression of lore and 
sorroit united, 251 Hbprescntaiion of the raptures of 
lore, 578 Case of a transition from riolcnt lore to ha- 
tred, 355 

5it 

Machelh, one d^ingln natural but ludicrous convulsions, 
r 16. ’*Drcs? of this part, 367 * 

ilfacrotiur, example front, 199 

Ma lagatcar, natives of, their expression offriendship, 158 
More Wnlon_y, example from the character of, il7 
MorAr a constant part of the costume df the ancient per- 
formers , their uses, 362 to 3C4 
MeJea and Jason, example from the characters of, 85 — • 
from the story of Medea, 110 
Me/oflcAo(y See the article D^<fiion 
Hen ranked by Aristotle above monkeys, for their supe- 
riority In the art of imitation, 36 
Mcncchma; (the) ancient play of, 3C3 ^ 

MeropCf example from the tragedy of, 8ff 
Hodciti/ See the article Shame 

Hod/Jicaiians of the human form classed into those funded 
on the mechanism of the body, and those more depend- 
ing on the CD operation of (he soul, 14 
Mother antlchilJ, difrcrciit modifications of their gestures 
in embracing each other, 89 • 

Motive gestures, and examples of, 99, 100 
Mouth, some of the hiuscics near, very expressive involun- 
tarily of the passibns, 23 Suddenly opened by fright 
and l^ostonishment, 104, 105, 107 
Musk picturesque gesture considered as a branch of, in 
the ancient Greek acceptation of this word, 258 Arts 
comprehended by the ancients under the term music, 
258 Epenbal characters of the iiUa of music in this 
sense, the energetic, and flie sensible, 259 •—the ener- 
getic, and the sensible arts, distinguished, 262 RcsCm- 



INbEX 


blaticc bctnccn the fundamental ideas of gestura and 
of (Icclamationj 262, 270 See also the article J)ccla- 
’inalioii c % * 

^^sierj/ of the Passion represented at I^Iadnd, 22ff.. 

N * 

i^egation, motion of the head considered, ^74, 75 
Gestures accompanjing some cases of negation or re> 
fusdJ, lu, 113 

Tiegicet and indifl'ercnce arc the sercrest marks of disdain, 
164, 165 

jVea; ~cn/ff/lder, his expression of friendship, 159 
Kens, gestur# m asl ing, 99 Gesture pro^uccdjljy the 
fear of hearing bad nesrs, HO » • 

JVioif, examples from the story of, 90, 174 
Kose contracted tn the expression of strong contempt, 
113 See also thearticle^mef/s 
Kothing, denotation of, by gestur^ 38 
oicj re, A[,, his idea of a pantomime, 234, 236 His bal* 
let of the Horatii, 238, 241. 

O 


O/s/inacy, cITect of (he ideas of, upon the deportment, 36 
CLihpus, example frfarn the story of, 180 
Opera, the chaiint of, consider^, 319, 320 
Olaficilqns, expression of reneratioii and respect among, 
155 I Tear their hair, or xround (he head or body, for 
foy at the return ofa bcloxedobjbct, 183, 184 
OMft/o, examples from the tragedy of, 122, *124, 139, 
141, 338 ' — 

P 


Pauiler. cause of the grext iTilTcrcncc between his proxmcc 
and (hat of the actor, in representing Ihc trjie etpres. 
Sion of the adcclions, 198 

I’aleness and redness arc indepcndant of the mil, 23, 45 
Pantomme , the extent of the efficacy of gesture m it con- 
sidered, 220 Piclnrcsqnc signs arc indispensable to 
xiantomimo m certain cases, 221 Eantomiloical farces 
aod xvarJike dances in 'axage lift, 221. ComicbaUcisof 



ocrton; and example, 223, 224, Warhfec* trances of 
saxarcs further con'idcred, 225, 22G noprcscnfation 
of the Ho) a! fhepht d of Mount Ida, m the ancjcnt the- 
atres, 227. Pantomime cannot tltipcnscsxUh the rules of 
gesture vstabhsh.d for the speaking drama, 228 The 
XTonders related of some ancient pantomimical perfor- 
mers accounted for, 220, 230 Ihe anecdote of the 
prince of Pontus, 230 lUnstrations from Kahelais 
and St Augustine, 232 tstablishmciit of panto- 
mime nt Carthage, 232 Mords should nercr be rc- 
•orted to for explaining tbe gestures of pantomime, 234 
Consideration bf the assertion that pantomime is nosr 
more cramped than it was in the dajs of Augustas, 235 
Pantc/mim^dil representation of a part of thS story of the 
lloratu, 238 In ord^r really to interest bj pantomime, 
none but known subjects should be chosen, 239» 240 
—this, With the necessity of abstaining from *the use of 
words completely proves the imperfect nature of the 
art, 244 Ihe senses howercr may be enriched by it, 
though the understanding is not, 245 Consideration of 
the possibility of creating a perfect language of gestures, 
245 The perfection ascribed to the ancient pantomimes 
considered in this new, 253 — their real attainment m 
this respect appreciated, 254 The pantomime language 
of the modern Sicilians, 255 — inference f^m this ex- 
ample, 256 An objection msiTcred, 257 Ihe spi- 
ritless performance of a panlon irac produces the same 
effect as a stupid and prosaic ode, 278 } 

Parodoj, gesture produced by bcariog one, 112 
Passions a ledgcd to be susceptible of the same expression 
“ in various ways with equal propnety, 4 Importance of a 
refutation of (his opinion, 5 National pcculi'yitics admit- 
ted 5 Particularities of sexual character, and individual 
qualities, 8 Broad and general basis on which an actor 
should study ‘he passions, 10, 1 1 Difficulty of classify- 
ing UR. expressions of the passions, 121,133 Corporeal 
sensation cxprcsslj distinguished bj Descartes from the 
passions of the seui 140 Tl e examination of physical 
elfccts not to be neglected, 141 Progress of (he passions 
instanced in the example of inattention advancing into a 
high degree of curiosity, 333 — in the approach to cho- 
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Rill'S, pr^j*^bed , degree la 'wlucli' they disadrantageonsly 
Bio^y f^ie deportment of an actor* 2, 3 roles can 
ezeoipt him from the nec^i^ of Ciiahj’'g for himself, 
54 Holes of arts are generally destined for the best 
and not the worst subjects, 1^9 Lir'itaticn of what 
can becSected by rules m the dramatic art, ^16 


Sf .AugusItTie, niustiation from, 2S2- 

Selima and A^or, esample from* (he musical entertamment 
of, 188 

5«7>fn/, attitude of a man bit bj one 102 
SAa(sp<are, the thymes are the most faulty parts ofhu 
plays, 292 State of theatrical dress m hts tuie, 3S4 
Siume and modesty, modes of eaptessiu", 6 Shame de- 
fined, 162 £spres< ons of it in d flerent cases, 165 — 
in tbeboshfulman, 1Q7 Deporiirenlofamanashaincd, 
on being steadfastly looked at, ICS 
5Aephcrdr and shepherdesses, sopposed ballet of the itorr 
of two, C24 

5AyfocX, example from the character of, 355 
Sciluint, perfeeiions ofa languasc of signs and getfures 
among, 255 to 257 

5ir Charles Qranditcn, example from the note! of, 175 
^j/* Ilany iT ddair, dress of th s part, 3C6 
SgteUsj gestures of attempting to d ssipate oraro d oOcnsirs 
ones, 104, 109 
Cffiifc, d fferent hinds of, 69 
Kock. the ancient, its use, 364 

remarks on the deportment appropriate to, 57 

» it molt bi- chaunted and not declaimed, 574 • 

Rt>ossf30» character of, 79 

iBicoile, at a thcalncal representalian for the 

picture of, 35 “ •• 

c f ns' enipI»ycJ to ciptfts a h gh degree of 

* contempt* occurs in (he £ >t taomcat of fear, 

107 . r.Todttced by • f«acf« Idea, and Ij ulonuh, 

Ml ^ 
nettH *** 



effects oV the ideas of, upon the ieportmertt, 
34, 36. * ‘ l>/ 

Sujfenn^y the sensation of, dcfinetl, 173. ''^^lingujihlng 
expressions atyjj^csturcs of, 178 to ISO. 

Sutacia rcpr&cnted under the general head of despair, 1 33. 

Its nature considered, 180, 181 . 
5’utpiaon,S:haractcrislic^*xptcssion of, considered, 190 . 
SyiKnergi; of the faculties, produced b) the operation of 
CTory species of desire, 04, 103. 


* T. 

Tiincmf, action approprutc too particular passage in this 
character, C2. 

Tetlhy grinding of, produced by choicr, 1>7. 

TVrtacr, oamplc froni, 177 

Terror^ Atreme, deportment cTprcssirc of ; and ciamplc, 
86. Sec also the article rn^fif. 

Tlicsjniy his original opparatos .nnd roachincry described, 
359 . 

Thundtr and lightning, different notlifications of the gcs« 
tuccs of aroiding them, 91 Gesture ot fright from 
thunder, 106. 

• 7ibertu$, eaampic from the history of, 85. 

Tragedy in Terse considered, 281, 286, 287. 

Tranquil dialogue, remarks on the attitude and deportment 
suited to, 64 —On the change from a tracquil to anac* 
tire position, 54, 55. 

Tranrtlwnsj rapid, of any kind, peculiarly olTensirc in a 
dramatic poem, SOS, S09. 

Trem6/in^, how produced by some crils, 114-. 

^Tutor and pupil, utility derircd by the former from gesture 
in thelf mtcrcoune, 31. 

• V* 

Vantly at personal accomplishments, deportment of, 1 4ff — 
at haring ^incd a point, 146, 14? — dignity, talents, 
power, or merit, 147. — at birth, rank, or other exter- 
nal adrantages, 147. — atcourage or firmness, l48. See 
also the article Pnde. 

Fans Swelled in choler, 118. 

I eiieration, European and Oriental methods of expressing, 

• r D » 3 

r- 

X 



INDEX, 


Icr, 33fSf 335 —in the changes from joy, 335 Crf/npa* 
nsons of Hume and of Home on the subject of ihc pas* 

* Sions, 344 345. See also the article Jfftchnns 
Pcosawtj express the passions accoroingto their true de- 
gree of feeling, 9 « * * 

PAerfcyrfrs, rythmical structure of his philosophical com- 
positions considered) %73 

Philosophical renting, the rythmical structure of ifs compo- 
sition considered) S73 
Physiological gestures described) 44 

Picturesque gestures considered, and their iifijity pxempli- 
ficd, 31 to 3 4 Various classes and instances of them, 34 
to 40 Ihe union of picturesque with cxpressire gestures 
considered, and examples, 207 to 219* ,Pic\oresque.C 
gesture considered as a branch mnsjc, in the ancient 
Greek acceptation of (his uord) 258 See further the. 
article Music 

Pinching^ and gently drawing Ihe garments to and fro, 
marks of the agonies of death, i5 
Pitch-pipe of Gracchvs considered, 260 
iVy, characteristic expression of, ]B 0 
Plaift, reasons why they should be judged rather m Ihd 
closet than in the theatre, 331 
poetry See the article fVrse 
Pointing t^the skies, to designate the Deity, 37 
Ponlus, anecdote of tUc prince of, considered, 230, SSI. 
Posture, crerj chanjo of, may hare its particular expres. 
sioiilir Indication, 22 

Preaching inquiry how fir dramati^action maj be employ- 
ed in, 325 to 327 

iVi/r and contempt. In what manner cxpres«c'il, 8, 279. 
Ontirartkcxpression of (he joy of the proud man, ,143, 
144 A tendency towards separation and femoral is 
common to both pride and reneratiftii, lit DitTcrence 
between prido snd diidain, 163 b*c«aI$o the article 
/ atuly • ' 

Prologue -rpeoterf, their dress In (he lime of Shakipearf, 364 
Prose See the article Peru 
J'rwt ration the highest mstk of rrrercnce, 6, 7 
ri,latlet, an ancient performfr of p4ntomimc,,229, 239, 
oj} «ee also the article ii^for 
Pylhasorasj 57. 
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Q. 

^uthCaihenne (ii^IIcnr/ VIII.), cxamnlo from the qha- 
Tacfcr of, f 97, . 

Qi/«//on. cxpbnation why the »ojcc is raised at the end of 
one, 27 1* • — 


Q«iH/d/an, precept from, 


201,202, 219. 

n. 


example from, o;52. 

^''ifnyagant representation of, ts disgustinff, 45. 
ft of this character, 367. ' 

outward expressions, 
137, 26^5*. 275, 278f • ^ ' 

Eristic* auditor, gesture charac- 

***^* desire or lore, 118. 
analogous frt paleness there is something 

JtXS, *'^“'‘‘'0" ofihe soul, 122. 

. 4‘joi. “■ 

•iclc Tnoedo,. ’ “P''’ “f; ■<P> so. See also the ar- 

^'SlhrS'c'’)" European 

stances, 127 exercised on inaniniate objects; in- 
dliccoboni^nparn*”*^ ^aas’a^esedin its various kinds, 272. 

S,£Sr ““ 

^«*C|«S and Cicer^o°'n?,"V'J'’'''°P>*®0. Dress of it, 367. 

^"Koi patronage now IP-lj IPS- 

E»jal SikcpUerj •» «ie.dranii 2. 

.seated in tie ancicnt°“heahS;227“’‘'‘ action repte. 
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Rules f prel^j^bed, degree in vhich (hej disadraniageonsl^ 
modify (we deportment of an actor^ 3; 3 No rul« can 
exempt him from the neces&ity of ^ainV.i*'g for himself^ 
54 Rales of arts are generally destined for the best 
and not the worst subjects, 1^9 Lic'itaticn of what 
can be effected by rules in the dr^aticart, 316. 

S » 

St Augustine^ illustration from, 333 
Selma and A.tyr, example from* the mnsieal enteiiaiament 
of, 188 

Serpent, attitude of a man bit by one 103 
Shalspeare, the rhymes are the roost faulty jarts of his 
plays, 393 State of theatrical dress in his time, 364 
Shame and modesty, modes of expressing, 6 Shame de- 
fined, 162 Express ons of it in different cases, 165 — 
10 the bashful man, 167 Deportirentofa mao ashamed, 
on being steadfastly looked at, 158 
Shepherds and sbophcrdcsscs, supposed ballet of the story 
of two, S24 

Sht/loeXy example from the character of, 355. 

Sicilians, perfections of a language of signs and ge$turca 
among 355 to 357 

■S'lr Charles Graruhson, example from the norcl of, 175 
Ilarty lliltl^ur, dress of this part, 366 
Smells, gestures of attempting to dissipate oraro d olTcnsirs 
ones, 104, 109 
Smile, different kinds of, 69 
Sock, the ancient. Its use, 364 

Solilotjuies, remarks on the dcporliacRt appropriate to, 57 
to €1 * 

Song, why it mnst be chaunted and not declaimed, 374 * 
Sophia, Rousseau s character of, 79 1 

Spectator, jaiemlc, at a theatrical representation for the 
fnttime, picture of, 35 ** * 

Spitfiag somelima employed to express a hgh degree of 
contempt, 113 

Slaegemn* backward occur* in the first momcat of fear, 
back produced by a fearful Idea, and by astonuh. 
toent. 111 


tvpnx. 

^uhhtmlt/, cffccls oY the ideas of, upon Ijic hcporlmcrtt, 
^ 34, 36. . " Vg 

SuJTeniiSi tliesemalion of, dcfinttl, 173. '^Imguishing 
expressions avt^esWres of, 178 to 180. 

Sutade rcpr?scntctl under the head of despair, 138. 

Its nature consldcredj IBO, 181. 
S’«^p^aon,•charactc^lst^c^^sprcss^on of, cons'idercd, 15D. 
Si/nenerg^ of the faculties, produced by the operation of 
erory species of dcsif c, 04, lOfi. 

• T. 

JTiincfcd, action approprfalc to a particular passage in this 
character, 62 

Ttethi grinding of, produced by cbolcr, 1V7. 
rertaee, etauiplc ftoM, 177 

Terror^ Atreme, deportment ceprcssJrc of ; and cjacoplc, 
86. See also the article Fn^ti/ 

Tlietpiiy his original apparatus nnd machinery described, 
3S9. 

Thundtr and lightning, different modifications of the ges- 
tures of .aroiding thetn, 9 I. Gesture of fright from 
thunder, 106 

» Tihenus, example from the history of, 85. 
tragedy in -rerse considered, 281, 256, 287. 

Tranquil dialogue, reciacks on the attitude and deportment 
suited to, 54. — On the change from a tranquil to an ac- 
tire position, 54, 55. 

TramtUonSf rapid, of any kind, peculiarly offcnsirc in a 
dramatic poem, 308, S09 
2Vejn5hng, how produced by some erds, 1 14. 

Tutor and pupil, utility derifcd by the former front gesture 
in thelf intercourse, 31. 


Vanity at pcr5ona>accompli5hments, deportment of, I 4 ff 

at baTing gamed a point, 146, 147 — at dignity, talents, 
power, or merit, l47.— at birth, rank, or other exter- 
nal adrantages, 147* — at courage or firmness, 148. See 
also the article Pnde. 

Vnns swelled m choice, 118. 

1 eiierfltwn, European and Oriental methods of expressing, 
* ■* . n J» 3 



isorv. 

n, T'je ^i'lral and csicntuU^isn of ihc scntlmcnl }♦ 
a motionVy tlic body^ 7. TiiU icntiment defined, 152. 
ll» IS lht?y(iposito of pride, 153. ficaturci nppropnate 
to its expression; ami the intrinsic tCiT'ofic^fion of lome 
of these examined, 153 A tendency toward separation 
and rcmoral, is common to both rener^tior ^nd pride, 
154. Uncorcring the upper part of the body, an ez-^ 
pressSon of rencration among the Otahcitans, 155 Way 
in which one modification of (its sentiment affects ths 
voice, 2G0 

Vjcrte, dramatic pieces written in, considered, 281, 283. 
I xaminatiou of the defence of Ihts practice from the ex. 
ample of (ho ancients, 284. Opinion o' Aristotle in 
farour of prpsc, 287. fhe sue of their theatres, and 
number of (heir audience, occasioqcd (he Greeks to em- 
ploy verse, 287, 288 Verse opposed as unnatural, and 
defended as most appropriate, 2D0, 291. The critics 
are m favour of it, and the amateurs of (he drama against 
It, 291 Verse scldomcst pleases, because difbcult of 
adequate execution, 292 I lamplos against it, from (he 
plays of Dryden and of Shaks|>care, 202 —from the co- 
medy of (he Honey Moon, 293 The great end of the 
poet IS not merely to please, but to produce an effect; 
294 DiiTcrcnt Linds of metre arc appropriate in parti- 
cular views, 29G The dramatic, very diffcrcntlr situ- 
ated from the lyric or (he elegiac, poet, 297 Dcscriptiro 
and didactic poetry considered, 298 The dramaticf 
poet has not one only, bo( many sentiments, to excite j 
and therefore should not con6ne himself to a single mea- 
sure throughout his piece, 299. This practice autho- 
rized by the ancients, SOU Quintilian's censure of Te- 
rence in (his respect, and Bentley s animadTcra>ons on 
the former, '300 Declamation may dimmish the fault 
of the poet m this point, SOI The situation and cir- 
cumstances of the epic, compared with those of the dra- 
matic, poet, 302 ThedramatKipoetshould avoid fvery 
thing prejudicial to the idea of reality, 3(J5, 306 —ra- 
pid transitions of any kind peculiarly offensive in this 
respect, 308, 309 fhe number of the discourse should . 
be constantly in the most perfect harmony with the si- 
tuation of the soul, 310 Inf^ence establishes the ne- 
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of wntin? in prose, 310, 312 .citier uni- 

form or mixed, shewn %o be improper, 312 /usurd or 
nugatory consequences of each, SIS The epic^^^difle^ 
cnUycircumstancsdjinthis regard, 314 General conclu- 
sion a drainage piece in vcrscicss perfect than one in prosc^ 
315 — mor^Jia^ of composition, 315 dumber is only 

a simple suj^plement to the general cfl^tct of a drama^ 
318 Thcchaunt of theopera considered, 319 Reasons 
“why the example of the Greeks ought not to be a model 
5br uV, 319 The action in (he performance of a piece 
should be modified by the circumstance of its being writ 
ten in prose or in Terse, 2fe2 
f exation^ the sentiment of, considered, 171, 172 
J'oicc, the inflexions of, should be managed With great 
nicety., 18, AQ Modi^cadons of it produced by differ- 
ent passlois and situations, and examples, 265 to 275 

AV. 

}Valky its nature to be determined by the senes of ideas, 
43, 59} CO Kind of, in cholcr, 1 J 8 — m contempt, 
279 

J^eeperf at ancient funerals, 47 

tfist I/icHa/i} example from the comedy of, ISO Character 
of this play, 130. 

fFufoic tearing her hair by the tomb of her husbind, tha 
case of, considered, ISl 

example from the comedy of 250 
U ooden legged and ill formed man, ridiculous imitation ot^ 


•* X 

JCen(^ho>i, illustration from, 145 
Aerxes, example from the history of, 117 

Z 

ZmrV} example from the drama of, 350, 351 
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Just published, ^ 

JNaUIRY into TUB REQUISITE CULTIVA- 
TION' an I ^hfiSliXT STATE of tbD ARTS of DESIGN^ 
inENGlAA^D, dedicated to the Prcsulent and Gorcr- 
jjors of thb?t»rm3h InsUfnIion for promoting thcF»nc Arts 
, By pRINfci; HOABE, Esq 

Seijfciry far Toreig^j Corrr'jou Icoce lolbe RonuI Acadfni' of Arts 
Price in Boards, Illustrated with a Sketch of the Graphic 
Aluse, Irom the Painting of Sir Joshua Reynolds. *’ ' 

THE CABINET OP ENGLISH POETRYj or, Select 
Specimens of the AVorks ol trery English P«ct, from Chau- 
cer to Cow^cr , the jrhole prefaced bj a IIlSlORYof 
the Rise tnd Progress of English Poetry, from the earliest 
Ages to the present Tune , and thcsucctssircbpecimens in- 
troduced by a niOGR \PHICAL SKEI CH of each Poet. 

By S J PRATT, Lsii. 

In SIX degaot Vulunics, embellished with highly -hnished 
Portraits of the principal Poets 

The*Toluminous erlcnt of the entire works of the British 
Poets, 'and the tax which the) impose on the time and the 
purse of those persons who n ish to acquire correct ideas of 
our National Potlry, hare suggested the propriety of an 
elegant selection, nhich, while it prc«irre> ercry real beau, 
t), should, by its hi&torical and chronological arrangcirenf, 
c\hibit a S)stcmatic new of (he art, and of those who hare 
pnctised it Such a work has long betn a desideratum ; 
and much care haring bet-n bestowed on the execution of 
the plan'J^ow siibnntteU to the public, it ma) be presumed 
that the loi ers of poetry of ercry age and ranV will be gra- 
tified b) Its appearance 

Among the portraits will be gircn those of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, MiKon, Butler, Drjden, Addison, 
Prior, Gay, Pope, Churchill, Shenstonc, Collins, Graj, 
Mason, Burns, mil Cowper, chiefly from original pictures, 
the property of ihc paWishir. 

NOV ELLETTr^ — U\ AUGUSTUS VON KOTZE- 
BUE, Author of the '•trancer, Lorers’ V ows, I*izarro, The 
Birth Ds), Ac Ac iranslatid at Bcrtm, under the super- 
intciidancc of the Author, in three V olumcs, t oolscap ttro'*. 
pnnfcil so as to correspond with the rarious Iran Is of t-/ ^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The learned and ingenious n'ork of M. 
Engel, Member of the Eo^al Academy of 
l&erlin, on Gesture and Theatrical Action, 
has long been known* and deservedly esteemed 
on the continent of: Europe. It may he said, 
with justice, to vontuin the most luminous 
views relative to the e.vtcrnal expression of 
the human passions, and to reduce to schn- 
tyie principles the art of public speaking. 

Such a work has obviously been a deside- 
in the Englhft language, and, in 
many respects, a tj’onslatipn of the treatise 
of M., Engel might iltve been Sufficient to 
supply it ■; but as the application of his prin- 
ciples, in the original work, was adapted to 
the business of the German stage, and as 
his references and examples were chief y 
taken from the German drama, it became 
an essential duty of the Editor to Anglicise 
the matter, as well as translate the language 
of his author. In performing this task, the 
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general anrf opinions of ilf. Eji- 

gel have been scntpnlottsly retained, 
same time that, in the particular application 
of them, care has bccH taken to give to the 
z.ork, in its 7}czJ JoitU, all the interest of 
xjhicli it Crts susceptible to the English 
reader. 

It I'emains for the Editor to express Ids 
acknozvledgments to the fiend zxhosc taste 
and genius are exhibited m the graphic deli” 
neations which accompany the text. The 
original cork is not destitute of engravings, 
hut they were small m size, the physiognomy 
of the characters was German, and the coS” 
iume not such as is introduced tn the best 
) representahons on fh€*jnodern English stage. 

Lottdon, Jan. 1807, 
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•GESTURE AND ACTION. 


LETrnu I. 


ev ftic roittciurr or rite ntxrrjcAi. tLLOTiiATiO't or 
CttTCtlK AMO ACriOM 


The arguments by Mliich you ha>c cmlei- 
^ourctl to .jKrsuitlc me to give up my ideas of 
a 1 rtatisc on the Defects and Proprieties of the 
Dress and Action now adopted in our Thea- 
tres, base produced an cfltct on my mind, en- 
tirely opposite to the sentiments you uislicd to 
c\citc^ So fir from comincing me of my 
error, they base tended to foof my original 
Opinion more deeply Tills, y ou \\ ill siy, is the 
m which csery self-willed blockhead con- 
ducts himself, the more one shews him the 
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folly 05 im)>racticab»Hty of his projects, with 
the greater obstinacy is he sure to pursue them. 
Although I flatter myself^ my dear friend, that I 
do not exactly dcser\'e this reproach from you, 
yet I cannot resist a strong impulse which I feel, 
to pursue tlie subject a little farther, if it be 
only to convince myself; that there really is 
nothing so very absurd or rxtravagant, in the 
ideas which I formerly comrpunicated to you. 

Our theatres have lately made such rapid 
strides towards perfection in the article of cos^ 
tumty that we may reasonably expect the com- 
pletion of our hopes. If ever a liberal and dis- 
cerning public had a rfght to look for this per- 
fection in their favourite amusement, it is atthi^ 
present mojnent When the august monarch of 
this nation honors every one with his counte- 
nance who makes an effort for the impro\ ement 
of the drama, it would be shameful, indeed, if 
those who are versed in the science, did not 
exert every faculty, to co-operate in remoring 
all obstructions in the way of its progression 
and improvement. You tell me, thafr every 
thing which is execute by prescribed rules^ 
will be formal, stiff, embarrassed, and precise. 
You will please to observe how I endeaTOur to 
answer this objection. While the rule is per- 
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petually present to t)ie mind of the scholar, lie 
will, perhaps, be awkward and confused in all 
his gestures, and the fear of making constant 
mistakes, \nll render him more constrained and 
irresolute, than if he were to give way to liis 
habitual actions. I will grant you thus much 
with great willingness, but you will in return 
allow Me one grand and general position, viz. 
that use is a second nature. A man when he 
first learns to dance, moves with a solemnity 
ivhich approaches the rirlicalous ; hut, this so- 
lemnity in time w’ears off, and his step becomes 
not only more majestic, but more sure, more 
free, and more unembarrassed, than he who has 
^cver practised that accomplishment. Should 
you state, in reply to this, that the same argu- 
ment will Iiold good in tlfe mere exercise of the 
profession of an actor, I answer, that though 
the general rule be allowed, that habit becomes 
a kind of nature ; yet the same rule will have 
equal place with regard to atvhzcarcr as well as 
elegajit actions. A constant custom of appear- * 
ing before the public, may make a man bold, 
but between grace and boldness there is as wide 
a difference as there is between light and 
darkness. 

Do not think me, however, so absolutely de- 
B S 
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voted to my own theoiy, as to be totally in- 
seftsible to the objections you ha\e made, to 
the practicable ptirt of my system. Some of 
jour arguments are ^velghty, and I own they 
ha\e put me to some trouble m my efforts to 
remo\e them No science was ever jet brought 
to any perfection, withoujt much labour in sur- 
mounting difficulties, and I only demand a 
requisite degree of patiencd m the*exaniination 
of mine Your chief objection to my plan is 
sensible, and, I must confess, is founded on the 
principles of nature and of reason If I un- 
derstand your argument anght, jou mean to 
say, that the same expression or modification 
of a passion is delineated by various najs jn 
xarious persons, without a necessity of any owe 
of those modes being supenor to the otheri 
and that we must likewise consider the per- 
sonages m their character'?, national and pn- 
\ate, the age and sex, and the thousand com- 
plex <§c^/belonging to them, before we can 
• safely say wbat is the best expression or modi- 
fication of a peculiar passion 

Your objection, thus interpreted and ex- 
plained, I own, carnes a great w eight w ith it, 
and merits a verj serious consideration on my 
part. 


GESTUnr AND ACTlOy. 




LETTER II. 


ox 'tnz TAJiitTV or massirs tx mrrtarxT part* op the 

VORLD — THE tfROPE.»N— THE IXIIIBITANTS OP ORI. 
‘tXTAL COUNTRIES— THE ORIOIN OP THE CAP OF LIBERTY 
— DIPPERENT OCCRLIS OP EXPRESSIONS OP AMITY AND 
APPErtlO.V. — THE COURTIER AND THE COTTACEB.— THE 
sTaor opuisTORV recoumcnoco. 

You ask me n'hercfore I Jay so mudi stress 
upon the one particular objection’ of yours with 
which I concluded iny last letter? You also 
demand why I single if from the numberless 
others, as meriting a seribuS disquisition r It is 
'"because that peculiar objection seems to indi- 
cate the true mode by which the theoi^’ of f/ie- 
atrical action is to be more fully developed. 

It is very true that the inhabitants of various 
countries have ditferent modes of expressing 
the same passions, and that this difference is 
often strikingly ob\ious. 

The European, when lie u'ould give a mark 
of respect, takes off his hat; the inhabitant of 
the East keeps his head covered, under the 
same circumstances. The former expresses the 
very highest degree of veneration and humility 
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towards an acknowledged supenor, bj a bead 
of. the head, and a trmal mclmation oF the 
back. — he rarely bows the knee The othei^ in 
the same predicament, muffles up his visage, 
and falls prostrate on the earth The unco 
\ermg of the head amongst the Europeans^is 
by no means a natural expression, but simplj a 
mere allusion to some ancient and arbitrary 
custom probably it alludes to that of the 
Romans, uho ne\er allowed their slaves to 
carry any coienng for the head till they had 
been legally affranchised , and, for this reason, 
the bonnet or cap is unto this day the symbol 
ofji^rty ~ 

^ To veil and cover up the face is a natural 
expression, and carries the idea of respect 
V eneratioDi to its v ery^climax. It is equally the 
sign of shame and modesty In short, it is the 
most humble mode of avow mg the sense of our 
OW'D unworthmess, 'when weighed against the 
superior ?nd more lofty qualifications of ano 
tber Shame and modesty have the same afii 
njty to each other vrhich subsists between fear 
and veneration for this reason, the European, 
naturally cold, expresses this latter sentiment 
either ly modestly inclining his eyes towards 
the ground, or by seldom raising them without 
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a» appearance of timidity. Let the mind, 
liowever, abstract itself from these change- 
terlstical shades ; let it endeavour to do away 
the allusion to an ancient custom in the Euro- 
pean, and the more exalted enthusiasm of the 
inhabitant of the Oriental countries, and the 
truly natural and essential part of the senti- 
ment will yet remain ;*to wit, the motion of the 
body. This expression is carried to its highest 
pitch, when a man extends himself on the 
ground, with his face in contact with the 
earth. The most slight mark of the feme ex- 
pression is when he confines himself to a sim- 
ple motion of the head. I conclude, therefore, 
that this sign is naturaljaxi'A essential, because 
is general, and holds place with all people, 
with all nations, without distinction of their 
ranks, tlieir estates, or their conditions ; though 
I grant that it admits of a wide and infinite 
variety of shades and circumflexions. I do 
not know any one countiy on the face of the 
earth, any one class of men, who would strive 
to express esteem, respect, or veneration, by 
lifting* up their heads, or seeming to give an 
‘additional height to their stature; as, on the 
ctm'iTaTy, \ am mc.liine.d Va bcUcse that there 
is no nation ’or body of men who do not ex- 
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press pride and contempt by a deportment ex- 
actly the reverse; that is to say, by an exalta- 
tion of the head, by a straightSing of the 
bacl^ and sometimes erecting themselves on 
their toes, to ghe an air more commanding 
and imposing to tlie general contour of the 
figure. 

^ If the general character of countries causes 
a variety in^the expression of the passions, this 
expression 13 equally modified by the character 
proper for eacli sex, and for each age, as well 
, as by the Individual qualities of each man in 
particular. The charactcristical determinations 
of the moral nature and the organization of 
the body may van/ the manners, sentiments, 
and expressions, in a thousand ways, ■\vithoiIt«- 
occasioning any alteration in the grand es- 
sence. One is impetuous, another is indolent ; 
while the first expresses his irritability, the 
other remains immoveable. Impatience makes . 
the formep tlirow bis body into a tliousand 
contortions, while the same sentiment in the 
latter only displays itself in bis physiognomy. 
That which makes the one man laugh'aloud, 
till liis sides ache ivitb the exertion, only raises 
a smile, hardly Wsible, on the lip of his oppo- 
site. 
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The same obscn’ation holds good witli re- 
gard to the variety of states. The squeeze of 
tlie hand, the kiss, and the embrace, are three 
different modes of expressing amity and affec- 
tion. — The first is the weakest, because it 
siinply joins two extremities of tlie human 
’body to each other. Tlie last is the most for- 
cible, because it in a* manner draws together 
and incorporates tliQ object with oneself. Tlie 
great, with whom ^toliteness is now become a 
species of virtue, ha\*e digested a code of laws 
of their own, wherein they introduce all these 
signs of amity into uhat they arc pleased to 
denominate civility and good breeding. They 
generally outstep the modesty of nature in 
•these expressions, adapting the strongest of 
them to the most trifling occasiops. They 
talk of transport, when the simple word plea- 
sure would signify more than they really J'eel ; 
they bow to the verj' ground, uhen a slight 
inclination of the head would be adequate to 
the occasion. They dart into each others arms 
with rapture, when adrancing a few steps 
would express all the real pleasure they can be 
supposed to experience in their meeting. 

-nhAhiAinri. 'iK 'Odlrh, 

clierished by parent Nature, whose heart the 
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f mauners of large cities lias not yet vitiated jior 
abased, knows also tlie value of an embrace^ 
but he resen-es this last token of affection for 
the period of iindissembled transport; till the 
happy moment when a long-absent son returns 
to his paternal roof. He expresses the common 
intercourses of friendship by a simple pressure ‘ 
of the hand\ but when fhe heart really con- 
cerned, he is all fire, all energy, all force !!! 

You see that w’e ha\'e here a general and es- 
sential trait— a tendency to approach and to 
unite to each other— the natural consequences 
of intimaej* and friendship; all the differences 
of which, in various classes of society, aresolely 
indicated by the different degrees of intimacy 
and union, as also by some secondary modiff-^ 
cations depending on the polished modes of 
rough manners, on Ihc >varmth and heat of 
constitution, and a thousand other acddental 
'S'ariations in the passions, sentiments, opinions, . 
and organization of individuals. It is upon 
these general, natural, and essential traits, that 
(in my opinion) it would be possible to form a 
system of the highest possible utility to those 
engaged in a theatrical ‘pursuit. 

The player w’ho srishes to be accomplished in 
his art should not only study tlie passions on 
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broad and general basis ; he should trace 
their operations in all their shades, in all th^r 
different varieties, as they act upon different 
conditions, and as they operate in various cli** 
mates. The perusal of history, and an atten- 
tion to the several collections of voyages and 
.travels which have been made, will enable an 
intelligent player to form some idea of coun- 
tries far distant, of'ages long past. ^ This is a 
most necessary' study for a comedian ; this 
alone can give him an idea of the exact man- 
ners and customs of different nations, and at 
different times. Tlie more he reasons over his 
task, the wider will his knowledge extend : he 
will find his imagination expanded by these 
studies. The consciousness of a proper know- 
ledge of his subject will give confidence to his 
demeanour, persuasion to his accents, and a 
general eloquence to all he says or does. . 
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LETTER III. 


fERriCTlOV MORS REQUISITE TO TUE JlCTOR TilAK OTHER 
ARTISTS — ins ADVANTAGES AND DirriCUl,TrES — AN IMI. 
TATION OF NATURE RECOMMENDED— SERVILE COPTINC TO » 
BE SHUNNED -BEAUTY OV t GREAT ACTRESS, IN DELI- 
NEATING THE AGONIES OP DE.iTH — FARTHER REMARKS ON 
THIS HEAD— HINTS TO TUE LADIES CONCERNING AN OTZR- 
VIOLZNCE IN THE REPRESENTATION OF PARTICULAR PAS- 
SIONS — GENERAL REPLECTIONS. 


It appears to me, my dear friend, that the 
tables are completely turned. How is this ^ 
You 1 you wlio, a short time ago, laughed at 
my tlieor)', as absurd and impracticable, noto 
give me the greatest ^couragenient to proceed 
in my plan'! All the comedians, ^ou say, 
will be greatly obliged to me:— of that I 
know nothing. I agree with you, however, 
that thecs is no artist to whom perfection 
ought to appear more important, than to the 
actor; because none enjoys the favour of the 
public in a manner more prompt, more pleasing, 
or more brilliant. You will likewise say, tiiat 
there is no artist uho is a nitness of the criti* 
cisms made on his talent in a %i*ay so public 
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and so humiliating; not only because the dis- 
grace is testified as openly as the triumph, biU 
add to this, that the victim is forced to be j^re- 
sent at his own immolation, and cannot, like 
th e celebrated painter of antiqu ity, hide himself 
behind a curtain, to hear uhat the judges say 
of his uorks Thiscjrcumstancc may serve to 
explain why a public performer is more alive to 
the^arts of criticism than other artists. But 
how can we account for that apathy, that in- 
curious negligence, which is so prev alent among 
the generality of them llow comes it that 
they do not aim more strongly at perfection ? 
that they striv e not to form themselves m all the 
different branches of their art, by reading, by 
reflection, and by a better chosen society? 
The greater part of themrire enchanted by the 
ignorance and bad taste of the public. They 
would rather (to use a forcible phrase) usurp 
the applause of an audience, foment theatric;il 
cabals, and, governed by a base jealo\jsy, seize 
on everj’ principal character, vvhethei adapted 
to their peculiar abilities or no, to keep their 
rivals out of sight, tlnm strive to deserve the 
approbation of the judicious, bj the real merit 
of their acting I much fear that lessons, de- 
livered m a public manner, will be more calcu- 
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lated to excite their than their gratitude; 
for in the act of giv/ng information to them, ’ 
the public is enlightened at the same time- In 
the great number of these artists, it is but jus- 
tice to own, that there are some who think and 
act in a more noble manner. To these, then, • 
I shall address the following pages. 

To render my work less .difficult, I ought to 
begin it by classing the different modifications 
of the human form, which the actor studies 
after nature. They consist of two principal 
species : in those ^vhich are solely founded on 
the mechanism of the Body; as, for example, a 
difficulty of respiration after running rapidly, 
and the sinking of the ^’clids at the approach 
of sleep, &c. &c. kc. and in those which, more 
depending on the do-operation of the soul, 
serve as mediums to judge of its affections, its 
movements, and its desires, as occasional mo~ 
tires and causes. It would be ridiculous to^ 
make a scrupulous and faithful enumeration of 
the former; for every one knows that sleep 
closes the e} elids. 

There are but two cdonsris to give the actor 
on this head : first, that he ought to seize all 
occasions of observing nature, c\cn in those 
cffecls which arc unfrcqueijt ia their occur- 
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reiice ; and, in tlie second pJact^ that he sljould 
never lose sight of the main end and grand 

* design of his art, by shocking the spectator 
witli ^q_ coarse or too servile an imitation. 

If the first actress now on ouf stage had 
nev^r been present at the bed of a dying per- 
son, her acting, under such circumstances, 
^ might probably ha\ e lost one of its most natural 

* and afifecting traits. * 

It is remarked, says a celebrated foreign au-' 
thor, that persons in the agonies of death liave 
a custom of phickfngt and gently draudng to 
and fro their garments. ' 

Our actress has made the most happy use of 
this remark. At the moment when her soul is 
supposed to he just ready to quit her body, she 
gives signs of a slight convulsion, liut this is 
apparent only at the ends of her fingers j she 
nips up her robe, and the arm, in that action, 
suddenly seems numbed and powerless; the last 
effort of a smouldering flame, the expiring beam 
of a sun just ready to set. 

With regard to the second piece of advice, I 
would give one rule, which, I belie\ e, has been 
fiequently adduced before; — that the agonies 
and appioacfies ot death ought not to be repre- 
sented with all the horrors which attend 
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■ dreadful moments in nature- The judiciouj 
f)la^’er will soften down these liorrors. Hia 
head should have more the appearance of a man 
sinking to a sound sleep, than of a person con- 
vulsed with strong agonies ; the voice should 
be broken and hut not so as to give 

the effect of a disgusting rattling: in a ; word, 
an actor ought to acquirer manner ofhis own, 
in representing the last sigh of expiring mor- 
tality. He should give such an idea of death 
as every man would wish to feel at that crisis; 
though, perhaps, no one ever will have the 
good fortune to find that wish accomplished. 
Contemplate C*f patience for the 

task) the abomiuabfc grimaces and unnatural 
distortions 'in which some players indulge 
themselves under similar circumstances, and 
you will acknowledge tJie Justice of this rule. 

I have myself seen a Macbeth die in convul-^ 
sions, which were certainly very naturally irni-‘ 
fated, hut at the same rime have tbronm the 
spectators into convulsions of laughter, equally 
natural with his own. 1 would advise such a 
comedian to read and re-consider the many 
excellent rules delivered by the Roman satirist, 
and, amongst the res^ to observe the fol- 
lowing : , 
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N^c pucros coram populo Medea trucldet 
Aut Immana palam coqiiat vxta~fiejarius 
Atreus. 

Qujccunq; ostendb niihi %\c~incredulus odi, 

I do not know w\iat evil genius persuades 
so many of our performers, the females in parti- 
cular, that it is so Exquisite a nianccuvrc to be 
perpetually rollinglthcmselves on the ground, 

A lady acting Juliet, or any otlier character of 
that description, will sometimes fall on the 
boards with such violence, when she hears of 
the death or banishment of her lover, that we 
aie leally alarmed, lest- her poor skull should be 
fractured by the violence of the concussion. 
Applause gained by artsiso unnatutal and so 
disgusting can only come from the ignorant 
and injudicious, who, incapable of forming a 
judgment on the real meiit or interest of a 
touching situation, would be just* as much 
concerned in the fate of a Punchinello oi an . 
Harlequin. If, on such an occurrence, an ama- 
tetir be sometimes induced to join his suffrage 
to the general plaudit of the house, it is by a 
natural transition from contempt to pity : he is ' 
enchanted to find that the poor creature (who, 
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though a most execrable actress, may be a 
good girl for all that) has drawn herself out of 
her dangerous predicament, ■with all her hmhs 
safe and sound These feats of agihtj, tliese 
penlous leaps and jumps, are beneath the dig- 
nity e\en of a legttvnate pantomime, which 
represents an action, and whose object is to 
excite both interest and attention they are 
only proper to posture masters, at a fair, where, 
all the interest being centred in the individual 
alone, and on /us coiperea/ pliabihfj, this in- 
terest nses the higher, the more imminent the 
danger to which he exposes himself The 
modifications of the bodj, whicli depend upon 
the co-operation of the soul, and which mani- 
fest themselves m a manner more or less im- 
posing, often ha\c 0 signification extremely 
^ague and general they answer to tlie in- 
flexions of the voice, which should be managed 
■with so much nicety, as to fix the attention of 
the auditor to the same point uhich employs 
that of the speaker But this method of ex- 
citing the attention must be aided bj another, 
more marking, more rapid, and more deter- 
minable— that IS to saj, by a method uhich 
may strike with greater force upon the senses 
As for example, by the raising or sinking of 
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flic Yoice^ — by a pronunciati on nwre.slow and? 
more imposing — or by a particular tone, mark- 
ed and cmplmtical, on the xcord indicating the’ 
idea peculiarly ivorthy of this distinction. i 

However feeble this mode may appear at the 
first blush, its utility lias been confirmed by 
long practice and experience ; the mind whicli 
feels its oini resources will never fail to have 
recourse to it, more especially if that mind be 
aided and assisted by a wclUtuncd voice. If 
the inflexion or tone of the voice comes some- 
times to aid attention, actio7i or gesture will 
certainly have the same effect ^ as, for exam- 
ple, the hand spread out, tlie arm extended to 
its full length, the 

“ Manus minus arguta, digitis subsequens 
verba, non exprimens ^the) brachium proce- 
rius projectum, quasi quoddam telum oia- 
tionis.” ' Cicei'O De Of'at. 1. Hi. c. 59. 

T^ie_gently_striking of onehand^against the| 
other; a slight movement of the head, which',^ 
indicates a wish tb dwell o n. su ch^r such-^ 
word”: all these means may be employed to aid 
the elucidation of a particular idea. The rule 
.by which this kind of acfioti should be go- 
verned, is the same to Avhich the*accents and' 
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tones of tlie voice ought to be limited. Fora{< 
the. actor ought to employ the aid of emphasis 
for prin ci pal ^vo^ds alone, vdthout accenting 
them-it Z/ ^vith the same precision^ Aphich would 
render them confused, pompous, and ridicu- 
lous, so in his actions he ought to retain their, 
force for such passages as more immediately 
, 'require them. A perpetiialsee-saw of the arms, 
such as we observe in school-boys, when re- 
- peating their set speeches, fatigues the eye, by 
its insipidity, as much as an indiscriminate 
.emphasis on eveiy word, in a long sentence, 
fatigues and disgusts a WclUgovcrned ear by its 
tiresomeness and monotony. “ Any thing 
so erdone is from the purpose of playing.” 

1 Shakespear. 

fear I_lj^'’e rather fatigued than amused 
you by my obser^’ations, which may appear 
somewhat trivial in your ^es. But, not to 
overburthen you all at once, I shall reser\e the 
general reflections which are to be made on the , 
gestures and movements of the human hodj 
*for another epistle. 
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LrrTER IV. 


CCSTURE rtCTCRCSQUC— X’io atSTURC EXrRESJKE— of 
THE UCSCLES AVD THE ETC) — THE MOUTH— OF REOXESS 
AXD PiLEXESI — or CttY*IVO ANA LAUQIUXO — THE BOTA* 
KIST AVH rilTSIOflSOMirt— THEIR MODES OF STUDV 
8IHILAR TO EACH OTfiER. 


All modifications of the hotly, at all parti- 
cular or deterniinctl, arc to be divided into two 
ranks or classes— the gestures picturcsquct and 
the gestures expressive. The seat of these 
gestures is not fixed to this or that particular 
portion of the body; the soul exercises an 
equal power over all th(?niu5_clcs, as you have 
obser\’ed .that every one of them may be figu- 
ratively said to speak in the celebrated statue 
of Laocoon. But this expression is, in some 
sort, too weak in certain particular muscles, 
compared with various others easy to be re- 
marked. Besides, there are some parts too 
much covered by the drapery for every light 
•inA ex:^-p-s5ion to be discoveied- Tb^ 
countenance is the- principal seat of the move-' 
inents of the soul — the most eloquent parts of 
c 3 
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the ^ jsage are the the ejebj;ows^ the fore- 
hdhd, the mouth, the^osc, m short, the xiholt 
hmd, as well as the neck, the shoulders, the 
hands, and the feet there is no change of pos- 
ture which may not Ime its particular expres- 
sion or indication The sentiments of Le 
Brun contradict the general opinion of the^e 
being the most eloquent part of the counte- 
nance According to this* painter, the eyc- 
bfow IS the most faithful interpreter of the pas- 
sions For my own part, I am more inclined 
to side with Phn}, who gi\es a decided pre- 
ference to the e> e You will please to remark, 
that there is a general rule which determines 
the expression, and bj which (to a ceTtatn de- 
gree) we may generally measure the extent or 
vuacitj of*a sentimcRt The soul speaks the 
most frequently, and most easily, m those parts 
where the muscles arc /»/iaWe and ductile, of 
course she is most eloquent through the me- 
thum of those which compose the countenance 
—-she speaks, consequently, most frequently in 
the ^es These operate so spontaneously, and 
so easily, that they hardly leaie an interval be- 
tween the sentiment and its effect Tlie most 
reflective mind, the most determined sing 
Jroid, cannot arrest the momentary explosion^ 
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tfiough they can, in some degree, regulate and 
control every other movement of the body. 

The man who wishes to conceal the predo- 
minant passions of his soul, ought to guard, 
above all things, against allowing them to fix 
in his eyes. Let him be equally careful of 
some of the, muscles approaching the mouth, 
which are verj’ difficult to master and com- 
mand. Notwith^anding the soul always pre- 
serves some power over the muscles, she has 
none over the bloody says Descartes ‘y and this 
is the reason why sudden redness and paleness 
are always independent of our will. If, then, 
the face, and, above all, the eyes, have this in- 
contestible advantage in the expression of all 
which passes in the interior of the soul, what a 
pity that it should be difficult to describe 
and note their changes and effects ! 

The French philosopher I have just quoted 
points out the reason of this extreme difficulty: 
** There e xists no passion/* says be, “which 
i^y_notJ)e ^noted by some particular move-^ 
ment of the eye. This movement is sometimes 
so strikingly marked, that the most stupid 
lacquey can read in it the satisfaction or the 
nnigy. n£ his master. But though these mave.- 
ments of the vdsionary nerves ma^' be easily 
c 4 
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remarked, and tlieir significations maj be tol^r- 
aUly clear, it is still no easj labour to define 
them wth exactitude unA pi ecision Each of 
them depend on infinite \aneties and number- 
less mutations, which are so cunously and 
finely blended, that to distinguish and separate 
them IS a labour frequently approximating to 
an impossibility ” 

One might nearly say the same thing of all 
the other expressive marks* of the face , for 
though some base less of fineness than the 
ey es, yet it still requires a great portion of la- 
bour and difficulty to anahse and define them< 
They so frequently saiy, and confound them- 
sehesonc^nth the other, that there are some 
men who, in crying, make use of the same 
muscles which are employed by others whilst 
they are laughing 

But you will doubtless say, TTliat is the use 
of this scrupulous mode of examining e\eiy 
different rqmification of a gesture It would 
be much better to have clear and distinct de 
nominations— such as would lie within the 
scope of esery capacity I grant it would be 
a great advantage, if we did possess these de 
final terms But all bnguages are at present 
so meagre, that to give t,\en simple ideas on 
1 
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the' subject m question is no means an easy 
undertaking Yet let ns not entirely gl^e uj) 
a hope founded on reason and possibility — a 
liope that some accomplished artist maj, one 
daj or other, supply the defects of language, 
and gi\e us intelligible rules for the practice of 
this difficult theorem , While reflecting, says 
Sulzer, that, by the sole examination of draw- 
ings and descriptions, an amateur in natural 
history IS able to imprmt the shape of many 
thousand plants and insects in his mind, with 
such exactitude and precision, that he can 
mark the slightest \anations in their structures 
—the most minute deMation in their anatomi- 
cal parts— we may with reason conclude, that 
a collection of different physiognomies, col- 
lected and classed with the same indbstry, is a 
scheme equally possible, and that a new art 
would result from the attempt, not less impor- 
■ tant m its kind, Whj would not a collection 
of expressive gestures and attitudes be as easy 
as a collection of drawings, plants or shells^ 
And if this affair should one day become an 
object of serious study, why should not tech- 
nical words be in time found out, as proper for 
this science as those at present discovered for 
the facilitation of tlie study of natural history ? 
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I am sure you wU! not be the man to com* 
pare the science of selecting butterflies and 
shells \vith an art which, if it should ererrise 
to an eminence, will be employed in the inves- 
tigation of the noblest portion of Heaven’s 
noblest work— -the erect, the contemplative, 
the sublime countenance of its own image- 
wan / 
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LETTER V. 


OT.TIIE BE\UTirOL — AND THE NATURAL OR TRUE — TRSi 

TWO QUEST10^S RE-UNITED NATURE BEYO^fD ART lif A 

PLAYER — THE RULES OP RtCCO&ONli 



If the gestures are the exterior anti visible 
signs of our bodies, by wliich the interior mo- 
difications of the soul are manifested and made 
known, it follows that we may consider them 
under a double point of view. In the first 
place, as visible changes of themselves ; — se- 
condly, as the means indicative of the interior 
opeiations of the soul. 'Shis double* point of 
view gives^ occasion for a double question. 

will demand an answer to this interroga- 
tion — ^In the first place — What is beautiful 5* 
— ^In the second place it will cnquii'e, What 
natural^ or true? Now, neither the one 
nor the other of these questions is to be 
neglected. Art will re-unite them into a single 
proposition, and vdll ask — What is at the 
'same time the most beautiful and the'wojr 
true ? 
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Go o-veraJl the particular rules which bare 
been laid down, concemin" the action of the 
orator, and erenof the comedian, and you rull 
find, to the great disadvantage of the art, that 
the practitioners have cultiiated the Jitstre- 
quisite much more than the second Thus the 
greater part of the traditional rules concerning 
theatrical declamation, lw\e_no other object 
than dignitj oiibeauty ' 

rrom hence ne deme tliat frigid eloquence 
mtbe acting of so many of our performers, and 
the minmkin, dull, formal precision of several 
others Art is a great assistant, but nature is 
theveij soul ofaplajer Now nature differs 
much in different men , but what is natural 
in one personage, shall be ridiculous m ano- 
ther ^Ve have an< actor on our own stage, 
who formerly placed the comic and the tragic 
casts alternate!} This actor disdained the 
pompous strut of his predecessors when he 
attempted to imitate the manners of gentle- 
men, in private life, he never endeavpured to 
tread with the mincing exactitude of a danc- 
ing master, or M lay stress on sjUables, till he 
gave to trifles the dubious importance of ora- 
cles. Truth ought to be the guide of every 
artist, and this pnnciple lias been the general 
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conAictor of the excellent comic actor to 
whom I allude. Beauty was likewise his» 
, guide, but subordinate to his first grand prin- 
ciple. Without ever losing sight of truth, or 
nature, he blended them most happily together. 
Whgn acting in tragedy he was not equally 
happy. Formed for the laughter-loving Muse, 
^it was somewhat whimsical to see him assume 
the and, with* his light utterance and 

aiiy form, go through characters of weight 
and consequence*. 

But let us return to the bad effects which 
would fall on the comedian, if he were to 
follow the advice of those who are constantly 
importuning him to pay his sole at/€}ifW2 
to^he grace of his attitudes. I shall quote a 
parage on this subject, wlych I think some- 
what to the purpose. 

Riccoboni ’has laid down some rules, in his 
Art of the Theatre, which would render that 

* The truly excellent cotncdisn here alluded to has long 
dropped the buskiii of tragedy, and appUes himself solely 
to a cast of character, ■wherein "wc read of no prvdecfstor 
who has exceeded him, and know no succettor to his well- 
earned honours. Ercry true lorcr of the drama will join 
me in wishing that his coorsc may be long as it has been 
htilliant, and that he may yet flourish man) j cars, admired 
by the public, and respected by his friends. 
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player a mere pedant, who should fdliow 
<ljem to the ter. My object is not to make 
an enumeration of these rules here, or to refute 
them in the detail. I shall simply confine my- 
self to the motion of the hands, of which he 
speaks thus : “ In lifting up the arm, the sype- 
“ rior part^ e. that from the shoulder to the 
“ elbow, ought to be first elevated : the hand 
ought be the last part ib action,” See. See. 

^ Is not all this a species of pedantry', and mart 
adapted to complete a set of puppets, than tc 
form a race of great ora£ors and accomplished 
comedians? 
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LETTER VI. 


JESTUBE USEFUL IN TltE COMMON OCCUBREN'CES OF tlFE— . 
TJIE TUTOR AND IIIS PUPIL — THE JUDGE AND THE AC> 
CUSED—HORATIAN ttAXl:(| — ON OBJECTS OF CRAVDEUIl 
AND SUBLIJIITY — A NOTICE AT A PLAY — ARISTOTLE'S 
REASON FOR *tHE SUP^IORITY OF A SIAN OVER A SION- 

KEY EXASIPLES OF IHtTATITE GESTURE TUB Rl!ETORI*f 

CAL rOOTSIAN— SYNECaocHE AM ITALIAN GESTURE— RE^ 
rLECTION ON TUE EXAMINATION OF NATURE. 


Gesture may be of infiDite utility in many 
of the occurrences of common life, an addi- 
tional proof of its being indispensibly neces- 
sary for carrying on the illusions of the munic 
"world. When a tutor ^ri»bes to convince his 
pupil of the indelicacy, the ridiculousness, or 
the awkwardness of any action, he practises 
them, until a little over charging, before him. 
The boy sees his error as in a glass.- — Volumes 
might be written on tlie subject, and never 
convince him so thoroughly, as one Sponta- 
neous and well executed imitation of the fault 
committed. When a governess desires that 
'her charge should acquire grace and dignity in 
her person and her inoveroents, she makes her 
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ouTi air and deportment as exalted as possible, 
that she may ilhistratc her theory' by the con- 
viction of vision, and*by the force ofliabit and 
imitation. 

AVhen an accused person tries tojusti^’ him- 
self before his judge, for ha^ingbeen led, ’in, 
the heat of his passion, to strike the first blow 
he endeavours, whilst reciting the cause oi 
the quarrel, to imitate all t^ie menaces, and all 
the ofiensive, irritatingr poUures of his adver- 
sary (taking care to exaggerate them as much 
as possible) to convince the court that a man 
of honour ha'cl no other alternative, but knock- 
ing down the person who thus outragedhis. 
feelings as agentleman. 

In these instances we find the causes of pic- 
turesque gestures re-cinited. 

1. The representation of the fault com- 
mitted by the scholar. 

2. The beauty of a deportment, full of grace ' 
and digility, on the part of the governess. 

3. The idea of the greatness of the piovoca- 
tion received by the accused person. 

In these three cases, the correction, tlie 
instruction, and the Justification, require the 
aid of picturesque gestures, in ail the persons 
concerned. 
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•Neither of these ends could be attained, 
but by an animated representation of its object^ 
and the striking images of visible phenomena, 
must, without doubt, be the most potent mode 
of expressing them in a sensible manner; to 
this circumstance we may aptly apply the 
beautiful, though well known observation of 
Horace • 

** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam qute sunt oVculis subjecta fidelibus et 
qU2B 

Ipse sibi tradit Spectator/* 

De Arte Poet. ver. ISOj 182. 

Experience proves that the force communi- 
cated by the representation of an object is ca- 
pable of producing imitation in .any bod^, 
where the mind is strongly occupied or at- 
tracted by it. 

“ An intuitive and complete representajion 
of an action (says a very ingenious philoso- 
pher) is a pre-disposition to the action itself. 
While representing the Idea of any words to 
ourselves, we pronounce them interiorly; and, 
■when this internal language becomes forcible, 
by acquiring a greater portion of vivacity, we- 
begin to make motions^'ith our lips.’* 

VOL. I. D 
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This effect frequently continues auermenting 
itself, until U’C really pronounce the words 
aloud, as if we wished to communicate them to 
some one, though we chance to be entirely 
alone. In generalising the ]>roposition of this 
sage still farther, we may add, that each com- 
plete and intuitise representation of a thing 
(though the event or the thing be not a hu- 
man action) is accompanied by an impulse, or 
an attraction, winch leads us to the imitation 
of it. Another philosopher has made this re- 
mark, with respect to the grand and the sublime. 

“ An object,” says he, ** which possesses 
grandeur, dilates the chest, and insensibly en- 
gages the spectator in an attempt to enlarge 
the proportions of his body. This effect is 
particularly remarkable in those persons, who, 
despising social compacts, and the laws of po- 
liteness, abandon themselves entirely to the 
impulse of nature, while aiming at descriptions 
of grand objects. Governed at that moment 
by a natural instinct, they swell themselves 
out, and walk like persons inspired. An ob- 
ject of produces another expression 

of sentiment. It forces the spectator to an ele- ^ 
vation of his body, even to the standing on 
tiptoe.” 
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•As there is nothing which can be more in* 
teresting to man than himself^ and as )ie can 
represent nothing more perfectly than the mo- 
difications and qualities of the human bod)^ of 
course they are naturally his chief and most 
favourite studies. When a person sits at the 
theatre, after having seen a play acted three 
or four times, his mind naturally becomes va- 
cant and inactive.* If among the spectators he 
chance to recognise a youth, to whom the 
same is new, this object affords him, and many 
others, a more entertaining fund of observation, 
than all that is going forward on the stage. 

This novice of an auditor, carried away by*’ 
the illusion, imitates all he sees, even to the ac- 
tions of tlie players, though in a mode less de- 
cisive. Without knoxyng what is going to 
be said, he is serious, or contented, according 
to the tone which the performers happen to 
take. His cj’es become a mirror, faithfully re- 
flecting the varying gestures of the several 
personages concerned. 

Ill-humour, irony, anger, curiosity, con- 
tempt, in a word, all the passions of the autlior 
are repeated in the lines of his countenance. 
Pihs- limltrtfvcr pibitnrf ^ vuny* lintitupitu’ 
whilst his proper sentiments, crossing exterior 
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I objects, seek for modes of expressing thefh- 
f selves. 'Such observations as these, which a 
} man may make every day of his life, prove 
‘that Aristotle was perfectly right, when he 
ranked the man above the monkey, in afford- 
ing him the superiority in the art of imitar 
^ tion. This obsen'ation on the communicative 
power oTgestit fsHii^j ly interesting to the 
.actor *in’'general,'aird to thh comedian in par- 
ticular; because he may'draw great advantage 
from it, in rendering his 'mute play more ani- 
mated. - 

I shall here endeavour to point* out an ob- 
servation, which is, in my opinion, of some 
moment. It concerns the great number of 
figures, particularly of metaphors, which abound 
in the dictionary of^gestures, as well as in 
every other language whether one aims at 
the picturesque, or at the e.xpressive. Eveiy 
incomplete picture, above all of invisible ob- 
,jects, and of internal or intellectual ideas, 
ought to embody itself by which may 

be thus effected : On thinking of a soul replete 
with grandeur and sublimity, the bod y is ele- 
vated, the visage is exalted. If we have the 
idea of an obstinate diameter, we instantly 
assume a firm position, clench the fis^ and 
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shifen tlie back« Imitation is effected by fine 
and delicate touclies I could produce a great 
quantit} of examples for Imitative Gesture 

What think you of a rhetorician who sub- 
stitutes the effect for the cause ^ The lackey, 
speaking of the unlucky reward his master 
may bestow on all his wild pranks, J ubs his 
back with the hind part of hts hand, as if he 
already felt tlie pain of the blows inflicted by 
him Will yoa have another instance, which, 
instead of the thing itself indicates an eate- 
rioi affinity ^ To designate the true God, or 
the Gods of Paganism, the language of ges- 
ture intimates their residence in hea\en, by 
pointing to the skies 

After the same manner, the hands ele\ated, 
the eyes directed to the celestial man» ons, call 
the G ods to witness innocence, implore their 
assistance, and solicit their \engeance Would 
3 ou rather prefer a Synecdoche ^ One points 
out a single person present, meaning to repre- 
sent a whole family we sheu a sole enemy 
when we intend to gne the idea of a hostile 
anny » 

Should you like to ha\e an example of the 
1ROMCA1.5 A young beauty, refusing the 
hand of a loicr whom she despises, makes him 
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a curtesy down to the ground.’ The number 
of' allusions, with regard to gestures, will be 
found equally extensh e. 

The action of crashing the hands gives the 
'Sign of innocence; two fingers on the fore- 
head, the infidelity of a wife ; blowing Kghtl3' 
over the palm of the hand, designates the idea 
of nothing. The Italian , who generally con- 
^-erses by gesture in a very animated manner, 
has, (among others) a very* ex pressive one : it 
is ^7hen he means to express his distrust of a 
man whom he suspects of ^ing false and dis- 
se mbling. * 

He then fixes hU eye upon his object^ \nth 
a side-glance highly expressive of his doubts ; 
one hand is furtively thrust down by his side, 
with a fill! extensioir of his arm ; the bod}’ is 
slightly turned tow'ards the person whom he 
means to warn ; the other hand, on the same 
side, draws dmvn the cheek, that this eye may 
become mbre large than the other, which- had 
already seemed less than it naturally ^vas, by 
the expression of distrust. By this means he 
fonns himself z, double pn^U, and a counte- 
nance of which one part bears tto manner of 


See Plate thejint. 
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Rsemblance to its opposite The one side, 
turned toi\ards the suspected person, has^all 
the appearance of diffidence , the pulling of the 
other cheek seems simply to serve the pur- 
pose of enlarging the eye, and the object of 
this magnitude seems to indicate the great at- 
tention necessary for him to use, in guarding 
against the tricks oPa sharper 

The second figure represents another kind of 
pantomime, frequently resorted to by the Ita- 
lian, when he wishes to express hts contempt 

of a menace or a warning He gently draws 
the back of his hand seseral times under his 
chin, and turns back Ins head, wath an iro- 
nical smile, as if deaf to the speaker, and con- 
centrated m himself It is singular that both 
these pantomimes should be at the same time 
so\eiy easy to comprehend, and }et so ex- 
tremely difficult to explain • 

Perhaps the Italian wishes to make known, 
bj this gesture, that w hich the inhabitant of 
Germany means to insinuate bj a particular 
phrase, the sense of which is, “ nothing 
troubles me ” Perhaps too he means to say 
that he thinks as little of the affair, the other 


• Set Plate the tecond 

n 4 
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has been making so serious and important, a3 
he does of the dust which the wind happened 
to ‘have blown on his beard, I candidly owti 
my ignorance of the precise or literal explica- 
tion, which is to be given to the above men- 
tioned pantomime, a confession I shall be fre- 
quently compelled to make, even when very 
simple expressions are the theme, expressions 
common with several distant nations. The 
more we examine nature, the more matter we 
find for observation ; her secrets are incalcula- 
ble: the material part of them escapes from 
our view, and the intellectual portion surpasses 
our penetration. 
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LETTER VII 


AJJALOGOLS C£STURt9— PlITStOtOClClL OESTORES— OH Tdfi 
BELINEITIOV Of EASSJOH — SIf ARESFEAR’I OBSERTATiOH 

OH Tin: SUBJECT — TIIE {EMtRK OE QUIHTIUAN TIIB 

WEEPERS AT AHCIEKT EUHERALS — ADTICETO TRAGEDI. 


YoUlme reason on jour side vben jou say 
that a pantomime m Itah, uTitten by a thinking 
genius, -^ould make a \erj’ interesting ^vo^k. 

The theoiy of tkts artf like that, of most 
others, depends chiefly upon observation. 

Your second idea, that our actors vvould gam 
something by borrowing* from those of Italy, 
appears equally well founded. They would find 
m this nation a warmtli, a fire, congenial to 
the climate , a vivacity only to be found m 
those count! tes where the blood circulates 
vvith \ngour. 

From Picturesque Gestures^ on which head 
I have little more of importance to add, I 
pass to Expressize Gestures. These are so 
many, and so complex, that I am alraosttempt- 
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cd to class them, m order to facilitate my dis* 
quisition 

Some of these gestures are motive, or made 
by design Such are the exterior and volun- 
tary motions by which we know the affections, 
the desires, the tendencies, and the passions of 
the souls, winch they are the means of satis- 
^mg To tins class, for example, belong the 
inciination of the person towards the object 
which excites our interest The attitude firm, 
and prepared to attack an adversary when an- 
gry— the arms extended in love — ^no ^back 
_llUfar, S.C See Othei gestures are imitative 
ones, not as painting the object ofthe thought, 
but the situations, effects, the mochfacations of 
the soul,— and these I define 

^ ANALOGOUS CESTL RES 

These are partlj founded on the tendency 
which the soul has to approximate itself to sen- 
sible ideas, and consequently to express itself 
by the mutative modifications ofthe form 
until thej acquire a due degree of uvaci/j/, as, 
when one refuses isscnt to a position, one 
scatters it abroad (in idea) and witJi a motion 
of the hand rev ersed, seems to put it aside 
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^Analogous gestures are likewise grountled 
on the force or influence with which certain 
ideas naturally operate upon otherSy upon the 
coinmunication (if the phrase may be allowed 
me) which there is between the regions of 
clear and obscure ideas, which generally direct 
and modify each other by a reciprocity of ac- 
tion. * 

It is thus, for instance, that the series of 
ideas will determine a walk ; whether the step 
shall become more tardy, or more rapid ; more 
firm, or more moderate ; in aword, more or less 
unifortn. This walk is deteinnnable by the 
series of obscure ideas which tacitly direct the 
will, and leceive the laws of the clear ideas 
which govern it. 

The influence of their several powers are re- 
ciprocal. For this reason, every situation of 
the soul, every inteiior movement, has its regu- 
lar progression ; so that we may say of all 
characteis, in general, tliat,whicli the wife of 
Heicules says of Lychas. 

“ His mind is like his walk.” 

* Seneca Trag. Here. fur. Act ii. Sc. 2. 

There are several other gestures which are 
kinds of involuntary phajiiomena ; these are 
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really pliysical effects of intenor moieraenfs 
of the mind, but ^\e only comprehend them as 
Signs -which nature has afhxed by m3stenous 
cords to the secret passions of the soul, and 
for this reason, sa^s a philosopher, that, in the 
common affairs of clt^l life, one man may not 
be able easily to impose upon another No 
one has e\er jet e^rplainetl to us, in a satisfac- 
torj manner, whj sad and sorrotrful ideas ope- 
rate on the lachiymal glands, or whj gaj and 
cheerful ones act upon the diaphragm , whj 
fear and anxiety discolour the cheek, or^vhy 
shame and raodestj tinge it with a deep and 
sudden crimson I shall reunite all these ph$- 
nomena under the bead of 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CESTUEES 

I beseech jou, m mcrcj to me, not to consi- 
der this classification as arranged under the 
severe laws of logic it is the simple idea of a 
mere observer, who sohly seeks to establish 
some kind of order amomrst facts, the compa- 
rison and truth of which must be refuted or 
confirmed bj an ulterior e\amination 

Amoj\sst the physiological gestures manj 
will be found, which do not obej the arbitrary 
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'nil of the soul ; she cannot i ctaln them when 
sentiment commands; she cannot feign them 
'vhen the j cal sentiment docs not exist Tlie 
tears of grief, the paleness of fear, and the 
blush of shame, or modesty, are all of this im o- 
hintary kind 

As no one can ha\e a right to expect im- 
possibilities, we dispense with these imolun- 
, tary \ariations in 'the comedian, and are per- 
fectly satisfied if he gi\es us a faithful imita- 
tion of those w Inch arc \oluntary . Even here, 
howexer, some piudence and judgment are 
requisite m the execution of his designs The 
rage, nliich tears the hair m a frightful man- 
ner, which throws the whole Msage into the 
distortions of grimace, whicli pants till e\eiy 
muscle swells, and the bViod gushes* up to the 
extended ejes, — such a rage may, perhaps, be 
a true lepresentation of mture, but is very, 
very m the imitation - 

“ Oh It offends me to the soul to hear a ro- 
bustious pemwig-pated fellow tear a passion 
to taUeis, to rags , to split the ears of the 
groundlings, who, for the most part, are capa- 
ble of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows 
and noise " Hamlet 
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Thus says Shakespear, and thus speaks na- 
ture. Is it then necessary to become abso- 
Jutely intolerable to the ear and the eye to af- 
fect the heaf'i ? Tliere exists one sole mode 
of exciting the action of involuntary feelings, 
but this mode is not at the command of every 
one. Quintilian mentions having seen actors, 
who, ‘after performing pathetic characters, 
wept and sobbed for a longtime after they had . 
laid aside their masks. * 

" Vidi ego sape hlstriones atque comoedosj 
cum ex aliquo graviore actu personam depos- 
nissent, flentes adhuc egrcdi.*’ 

And speaking of himself, he assures us that 
he had often s hed tea rs and tu rned pa le, in the 
course of his pleadings. 

** Ipse — frequenter ita motus sum, ut me 
non lacryms Solum deprehenderint sed Pallor ' 
& vero similis dolor.” 

. Instil. L. vi. C. i. 

The whole of the secret consists in an at- 
dent i mag ination, which every artist ought 
both to possess and exercise in the strong a*nd 
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•rapid reproduction of images, lie will thus 
habituate liimself to penetrate entirely into 
the subject with which he is occupied. ‘ Tiien, 
without our labour, without our exertion, the}*^ 
will in time act with all the energy of sponta- 
neous affections. Perliaps it would be even 
possible, so to accustom the corpoTcal powers 
to the affections of the mind, by frequently re- 
peated images, as to acquire an ascendancy in 
this difficult point. * I have heard of actors 
who could fill their eyes with tears at a mo- 
ment’s M’arning. Tlie weepers at funerals, who 
were paid by the ancients for shedding these 
drops of sorrow at the death of those for u'hom 
they could not have been the least interested, 
seems to confirm the practicability of this idea. 
Happy the actor who has ^acquired this talent, 
and knows how to produce it with propriety 
and effect !’ for experience proves that a single 
teaPj discovered on the countenance of the 
speaker, often pleads more forcibly than fifty 
lines of complaining declamation I 

It would be, nevertheless, (.according to my 
judgment) extremely dangerous to counsel an 
■ ar^st to heat his imagination on eveiy occa- 
sion. Before the actor resigns himself to the 
government of his feelings, he ought to be 
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sure that he shall retain the powder of guiding 
and correcting them when they are growing 
too impetuous j for, as Shakespeare advises his 
actor, 

“ In the veiy torrent tempest, and (ar I 
may say) whirlwind of your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance, that may give 
^ it smoothness.** 

There is no occasion to imitate the teme- 
rity of the ancient actor, who, in the part of 
Electra, broughton the urn which contain- 
ed the ashes of his own son. 

But as I have far exceeded the bounds of a 
moderate letter, I shall resume my observa- 
tions at a future pes'od. 
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LETTER VIII. 


oar PEartcT inactiok— the rnouD wam — the mild max— 

THE PnttOMATIC MAV — lOtE'tESS AND TACANcy— LATA- 
TER— AN ACTOR OCCUT TO TUINE TOR IlISIIELr— “UEPOSE 
—passage from DEPOSCTO ATTENTION. 


Among the different situations of the soul, 
which the body serves to esrpress, we shall firs^ 
consider that of perfect inaction : for this 
may, in some sens%, be said to have its pecuiiar 
expressioji; I imagine that it would be useless 
to endeavour to define what I understand by 
perfect xjiactioti. 

We are aware that, in the mpst perfect equi- 
librium of the mind, the most profound repose 
of the passions, the soul still retains a certain 
portion of acthaty. 

Represent to yourself a man who contem- 
plates a tranquil scene of nature; not an enthu- 
siastic admirer of her beauties, but one still 
and placid ab nature seems herself at such an 
hour, and in such a position. 

VOT.. I. £ 
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Or suppose he is listening, to some indifferent 
conversation of his friend or. his neighbour, 
and you will not perceive any sensible trait of, 
pleasure in him; no decided marks on his 
forehead, in his eye, or upon his lips; his as- . 
pectis neither curious, troubled, norvaepnt; 
in a word, you find the whole man immoveable; 
every thing seems in Its right place, each trait 
in its perfect equilibrium, as in the ntawing 
which Le Brun has madr of liefosH' 

The whole of the countenance will be ana.- 
logous to the situation of the soul. The 'atti- 
tude of the rest of the body, erect or seated, ‘ 
will not less indicate tbe quietude and inaction • 
of the soul. The idle hands 'will repose them- 
selves on the knees, in the pocket, 'in the frill 
of the shirt : a movement of tbe lingers, wan. 
dermg without object, will still more betray 
the want of some occupation in the soul 
While the body is seated, the feet, equally 
devoid of action, cross themselves in a lis'tless 
manner; one knee is reposed on the other; the 
body itself sometimes assumes an uprighq’and 
quickly relaves into a bending posture; a 
heavy motion of the eyelids, such as tha't which 
precedes sleep, also demonstrates that all is 
numbed and quiet in the mental regions. Far- 
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ttcular ideas, passions, and inclinations, are 
pKt'lominant in each living soul: the shades and 
variations may be immense, while tlic essence 
is immutable and fixed. To explain my idea, 
let us examine a few attitudes. 

The proud man, thrusting one hand into his 
bosom, carries it as high as he is able, and 
places the elbow of the other arm a-kimbo ; 
hi* head is thrown a little backwards; his 
turned -out feet aro at a distance from each 
other ; he rests on one leg, while the other is 
throrni before it with extended dignity.* 

A mild character (1 do not mean an effe- 
minate one) carries the arras folded across the 
middle of the body; his liead rests in a verti- 
cal position ; it is neither thTo^vn back, nor re- 
posed on the breast; hij^steps are ^hort, and 
his feet, though not turned are far from 
running into the opposite extreme. 

The hands joined behind the back, and con- 
sequently removed fiom the active powers they 
possess in the contrary position, give ideas of 
much phlegm, -and a perfect want of curiosity 
and attention. The largeness of the belly, -I* 

* See Plate. 

^ See Plate. 
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wVich sometimes malces the arms fall (natu*- 
nrfly as it were) behind, might render this po- 
sition more commodious, although one equally 
easy might take place here, to wt, that of 
propping the arms by the sides : the excess of 
fat naturally excites the suspicion ofaphleg- y 
matic character, ^rhen a vain man assumes 
this character, iti^eitherless speaking nor less 
expressive. loatcentton and' incuriosity have 
a strong resemblance to pride ; and in such'a 
position, the chest and body arc thrust more 
prominently forward, but we do cot reinarlc in 
this figure, as in the that the feet are 

rather turned in, or the head resting on the 
chest. 

One judges of a character \nth less certainty 
from partibular traits, than when we contem- 
plate them combined togetlier. By the head, 
which, not being properly placed on'the neck, 
sinks upon the bosom ; tbe open lip, which 
draws down the chin with its natural weight; 
the eyes,* of which the pupils are almost ob- 
scured by the lids; the knees bendingout, anti 
tlie feet turned in : all these marks present an 
attitude of which the signification is reroarka- 


* Ste rtele. 
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My striking. 'One cannot here avoid acknow- 
ledging a soft soul and an idle mind, unsuscep- 
tible of any attention, uninfluenced by any in- 
terest, which is never thoroughly awake, and 
does not even possess the feeble energy which 
“ismecessary to g^ve tlie tension requisite for 
the muscles and for the proper support of the 
members of his body. An attitude so full of 
nullity, so dead and Inanimate, can only be- 
“ioflg to the extremity of mournful .imbecility, 
or the effects ’of the most contemptible idle- 
ness. 

■ ^avater is a book which I have not ready at 
hand, and even if I had, I should not consult 
him very frequently. Strange notions, whose 
depth ahd value I have not thoroughly fa- 
thomed, might eonfoup.d and perplex my o^vn 
ideas. If you happen to have the book, I be- 
seech you to read what is there said concem- 
ingattitudes. 

This matter cannot easily be omitted, be- 
cause I remember that the author there treats 
of the conclusions which may be drawn e\*cn 
from the hand writing of a man, in judging 
of his character, and of which he furnishes, the 
proofs. 

'It is necessary that the comedian should 
E 3 
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judge, according to the character of his part, 
what attitude and deportment he should chuse 
for scenes of tranquil dialogue. The best di- 
gested rules, the finest picture gallenes in the 
world, will not exempt him from the necessity 
of thtnUag tar htmself for the choice and 
application of gesturis exclusiiely belong to 
him, and nature affords a lanetj which tlie 
most indefatigable obscnation is unable to ex- 
haust I ought, in the mean time, to add a ,t-- 
mark on the subject of change from a tranquil 
to an actrce position A man in the state of 
repose, when enticed and excited bj anj ob- 
ject to the display of his exterior actii ity, mil 
discover his intention before the action is ma- 
nifest to himself. He will bate Ins hands, 
arms, feet, sn short Ins svhole frame, in readi 
ness to execute the first signal of the soul The 
attitude most expressive of nonchalance, and 
most distant from actisity. „ „hen the body 
IS seated at its ease, and leaning against any 
supporting object, the arms folded, and the 
legs crossed • 

Thus, the last moment of the tranquil atti- 
tude, I mean that approaching the nearest tS* 


• See Ptat< the nxth 
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coming activity, is the re-raising tlic body di- 
Tected towards the object whicli excites our 
interest, placing the hands equally separated up- 
on the knees, and by these methods disposing 
the whole frame to exert itself and enter into 
ittimcdiate action.* ' 

If the motive of the action develope itself 
successively, the preparatives will follow the 
same progression : foi example, the legs cros- 
sed, and the feet drawn behind, will separate 
themselves at once, and fix themselves at their 
place in a firm manner ; the unfolding of the 
arms will ensue, '&c. 

' This will have equal place, even when no 
exterior object provokes the activity; when it 
is solely employed in consitlering attentively : 
\ye turn towards those we are speaking tOj we 
ady ance near the object which interests us, in 
a manner which more or less announces the 
intention and predisposition to enter into a parr_ 
ticular action. 


• See Plate the serent^ 

£ 4 
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«0STCrMX~DAKC!KC-^Oir tQLttO«UtCS, pit M0VD10Cl/C$-<- 
.(ALLUST'c OBiERTATfOIfS oir CATlLINX’t HOPE OF ’HAI.K* 
' iwo — ^ilAiltET — LE Vh — TAMCRED. ** 


You are Tight when you say that in somb of 
tny -delineations I abandon general traits, ih 
attaching myself too much to the characteris- 
‘tic signs of nations, and the peculiar classes of 
sodieiy. The hahds thru^st into the clothes, 
or hid in the bosom, presuppose a certain kind 
of costume^; aS the turned ih ancroiit, in- 
dicate the first 'elements df the modem art of 
dancing. ‘I do hot mean to ^ive you finished 
drawings. If my etchings tif the gestures ‘anti 
passions should offer you some general ideas df 
feelings and expressions, common to all ages 
and all nations, my end will be attained. ^Ve 
have just considered Inah in a statfe of Quietude, 
let us now take him in the opposite point of 
view. He weighs his action and his position • 
he examines the party it is most proper for 
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tim !o taKe , lie searclies out the most assured 
means of attaining liis en^s , liis memoiy re- 
cals similar situations to liis mmd In a word, 
he compares, discusses, and reasons Thd ex- 
pression will here he more or less animated, 
according to the cause which shall disclose his 
activity , while the solelove of truth, which tran- 
•quilly searches for fresh sources of knowledge, 
developes the activ ity of the soul , or whilst an 
agreeable play of the. imagination is its em- 
ployment then, also, the expression will be 
more feeble, more moderate, and more cold , 
than whilst the head, labounng for the interests 
of the heart, ought to consider and weigh the 
advantage of man, his good, his evil, his 
happiness, and his misery. 

When Hamlet appears in that situ^ation so~ 
terrible and insupportable, where he argues 
both for and against the commission of suictdCf 
he ought most surely to present an expression 
\cry different from that of a cold moralist, 
who reasons upon the same topic, not as an 
argument which comes home to his ow-n bo- 
som, but-cs a mere problem for the exercise of 
his faculties Nevertheless, the love of truth 
IS also capable of producing averj great in- 
terest m the mind Pythagoras offered a 
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hecatomb to tlic Muses when he hail dtsco%erctI 
the (Icnionstntion of the f^ninctncil proposi- 
tion w Inch still bears hts name 

The reflections and reasonings winch arc 
admitted on tlic theatre, arc always divided 
in two parts — the sentiments of the heart, and 
the passions 

It IS from these that gesture receives it' 
more particular modifications tlie determinate 
degree of warmth the transition or the repose 
more or less marked, &c 

Since It IS impossible to dev elope all the s 
jious shades of interior activity I shall confine 
myself to sonic observations winch maj serve 
as a model for a number of others of this 
kind 

It IS principally against the rule of anology, 
almost every where observed in nature that 
our actors mostly offend This offence occurs 
most frequently in their soliloquies or viono 
logues Sallust, among the numerous charac- 
teristic traits of Catihne distin guishes his walk 
gometimex.sIow and sometimes hurried 

“ Animus impuriis diis hommibusgije mfes 
tus, Tveque vigiUvs neque quietibus sedan po- 
texat ita conscientia mentem excitatam \ exa- 
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tat igitur color ei exsanqms, foecli oculi, cttus 
tnodOf modo ta) dus tncessusy 

The historian attributes this irregularity to 
the inquietude of his conscience, stained by 
so many crimes, and above all bj that most 

abominable of all vices, assassination 

I have no objection tp urge against this ex- 
planation , ne^ ertheless, it strikes me that the. 
^rand and perilous projects which Catiline 
vay meditating against his country, might 
have contributed, in an equal degree, to the 
production of these appearances ’ 

Whilst the man dev elopes his ideas with fa- 
cihtj, and without impediment, his walk is 
more unconstrained, more bnsk, and continues 
in a more uniform manner When the series 
of ideas present themsche* with difficulty, his 
becomes more slow, more embarrassed, 
and when, at length, a doubt of an important 
nature suggests itself to Iws mmd, the man 
stops suddenly short In those situations 
where the soul hesitates between unequal ideas, 
and finds obstacles and difficulties on all sides, 
while slic pursues each tram of thoughts onlj 
to a certain point — passing rapidlv from one 
suggestion to another — ^then the step grows 
irregular, hurried, and undetermined 
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From lienee tliCjclubL otis pace i n all the af- 
fections of the soul when doubt {md an incer- 
titude between jostling ideas takes place: but 
above all m tliat terror which inwardly agitates 
and torments the conscience strugglingin vain. 
to deliver itself from the load. 

Theplayof the hands is modified after the 
same manner as that of the walk — it is free, ‘ 
unconstrained, easy, and ’mobile, while the 
ideas develnpe themselvts without any diffi- 
culty, and follow each other in a natural suc- 
cession : It is inquiet and irregular, the hands 
are agitated, and move themselves without de- ^ 
sign, now towards the bosom, now towards the 
head, the arms fold and loosen, as the thought 
■is arrested during his walk, or hurried into 
uncertalil or strange frocks. The moment that 
,a difficulty presents itself, the play of the 
hands entirely ceases — the eye, which, as ^vell 
as the head, had a gentle and placid motion, 
while the thought was easy, and unfolded itself 
without labour, or wandered from one angle to 
the other, while the soul strayed from thought • 
to thought, in this new situation looK^jtraight 
forwards, and tlieload falls on the hearty until, 
after the first shock of doubt, (if it be allowed 
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Prom lienee the_dub» ou8 pace i n all the af- 
fections of the soul when doubt and an incer- 
titude between jostling ideas takes place: 'but 
above all in that terfor which inwardly a^tates 
and torments the conscience strugglingJn.vain 
to deliver itself from the load. •• 

Tlieplay of the hands is modified after the 
same manner as that of the walk — It is free, 
unconstrained, easy, and 'mobile, while tht 
ideas develnpe tliemselv'es without any diffi- 
culty, and follow each other in a natural suc- 
cession . It is inquiet and irregular, the hands 
are agitated, and move themselves without dc- ^ 
sign, now towards the b,osom, now towards the 
head, the arms fold and loosen, as the thought 
is arrested during his walk, or burned into 
uncertaiil or strange Jracks. The moment that 
.a difficulty presents itself, the play of the 
hands entirely ceases — the eye, which, as well 
as the head, had a gentle and placid motion, 
while the thought was easy, and unfolded itself 
without labour, or wandered from one angle to 
the other, while the soul strayed from thought 
to thought, in this new situation ]ooks‘*Jtraight 
for\vards, and the load falls on the hear^ until, 
after the first shock of doubt, (if it be allowed 
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me* so to express mvseTf) suspended activity 
resumes its former walk • 

The sublime character of Hamlet offers a. 
verj strong example of this kind of change — 
a change of sentiment, which ought to display 
Itself on the countenance of the actor who has 
studied his author with taste or precision* 
* When the unhappy Prince has discovered the 
reasons ^vluch make "Self destruction so crimi- 
nal a* step — he exclaims a\ e. there s the rub.* 
and at t he same moment should gi\e the evtt^ 
ttoi sign of that which his penetra- 

tion alone has enabled him to discover f 
When the wretched LearJ recollects the 
"Unworthy treatpient he has experienced from 
his daughters, who, during tlie horrors of 
a tempestuous night, hac^ exposed his grey 
locks to all the fury of the winter winds, he 
changes his tones, and suddenly exclaims 
** Tliat way madness lies * ^ 

There does not really exist any exterior ob- 
ject from which this miserable father need 
ai ert his ey es w ith fear — ^yet, notwithstanding, 
he suddenly turns round from the spot where 

• See I*Iate the eighth 
+ Sec Plate the ninth 
J See Plate the tenth 
I See Plate the elerenth 
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licliatl first been stationcil, seeking as it were, 
Viith one hint! restrsed, to endeavour to pusl* 
aw ay tins nnseriblc amt tormenting recollection 
Tins figure* riprcscnts Tancred, in Tlioinp- 
son’s beautiful pUy» of *' Tanertd and Sig'^>' 
munda." lancrcd, the heir of the Korman 
Kings, had been bred up under the care ol 
Siflredi, Chancellor of Siuly His throne 
usurped at that time bj a tjrant, to whose 
daughter the rightful (tadem of the Ro^al 
Orphan was bequeathed Tancred, in the 
mean time, is supposed the son of a Ba- 
ron of Apulia, an old friend and fellow war- 
rior of SifTredi’s A strong attachment takes 
place between the joung Prince and Sigis- 
munda, the daughter of Ins protector and be- 
nefactor Siffredi, 111 the mean time, anxious 
for his charge, contrives an alliance between 
Constantia and Tancred, hoping by this ex 
pedient to unite tlie nval interests which had 
long distracted his country The bath of 
Tancred is made known A meetinf^ takes 
place between himandSigismunda The gene 
rous prince, to silence her delicate objection, 
gives her a paper, to which his name is af 


• See Plate the tsetflh 
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fixed, desiring her to present it to her fatheti 
with his comniands that it should be filled up 
with a strict and solemn marriage contract. 
SifFredi, resolving to sacrifice his daughter’s 
happiness to the interests of his country, has a 
promise of marriage' fiom the King to Con- 
stantia substituted In its pUce, and reads 'it 
aloud, with the King’s subscription, befoiethe 
astonished Monarch, and his whole applauding 
Council. Tancred retires in confusion; Sif- 
fredi follows. The King upbraids him j his 
protector urges him to become the father of 
his people ; to sink the passions of tl)e indivi- 
Uuai in that glorious appellation ; to conquer 
love, and sacrifice it to his honour. The injured 
Tancred loudly exclaims, — “ Suck honour I 
renoujice with sovereign scorn — gnatly ilc- 
test it and its mean adviser.** After this vio- 
lent burst, the actor ought to make a move- 
ment of cholei with his open hand, directing 
it to the feet of the venerable old man, to con- 
vey to him Ills contempt of the nothingness 
of the woitl honour in the sense he had placed 
it. But, you will often make similar observ.i- 
tions to these, ofyour own accord : those im- 
portunate and disagreeable ideas, which the 
niouth rejects, with the repetition of the wtird 
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Pl,c arc in nornc mcajure likewise repulsed by 
„pia agitation oftlie hand from one side to 
the Otlier, as if we wished to cliase away a 

tearing insect, wllich returns witl. double ca- 
gemess to the attack. 

When fine and important ideas present them- 
selves, during tlie course of an -examination, 
Uie aspeet acciuircsj-iyacity, tlie eyebrows are' 
attracted toyyardsdhe_anglcs of the nose, the 
foreheain^ covered srith wrinkles, and. the 
'eye itself, tliat it may be better able to con- 
„ntratc tlie visual rays,. The same as ivlicn we 
jJJJdesirouToFexamining an object of pecii-' 
liar fineness, or placed at a certain distance; 
The sign, or index, is tlien on tlie closed lips, • 
as if the person thus employed was fearful 
lest the huriy of the less imparlaiit thoughts 
should trouble the'examination of the more 
essential ideas. The gesture perfectly accords 
'./rSt'a— Peace t Attend! which a man pro- 
nounces to himself, equally when he encoun- 
ters a doubt, or an object of importance. 
Often, also, the object is placed between the 
eyebrows, on the wrinkles of the forehead, as if 
the point to which the attention ought to be 
directed svas susceptible of being indicated or 
subjected. This pantomime, (ivhich re.slly 
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fjomes to the assistance of thought) of remem- 
brance, and intenor examination, consists, if 
the phrase be allowed, of bottling up the 
senses, m coveiing the ejes, in veiling the face 
with the two hands. For intenor operations 
execute themselves proportionably better as 
they are the less troubled by the exterior im- 
pressions of the senses. 

For this reasonj love, sorrow, and chagiin, 
as well as all the reflective passions, delight in 
the silence and obscurity of gioves The owl 
IS the attribute of the Goddess of Wisdom, 
because an inhabitant of the desarts he makes 
his watch in the stillness and obscurity of the 
night There are other signs which accom- 
pany reflection , as, foi example, the serene 
and clouded aspect, according to the freedom 
or restraint of the movement There are mo- 
tions in which the hand seems to come as an 
assistant to the head , as when, after too ih- 
tense occupation, it is oppressed v\ ith the blood 
which mounts upwards in too great abundance. 
These sorts of actions are less important, and 
details on this head would, perhaps, be super- 
fluous besides, I have not promised jou any 
thing more than fragments and light essays 
Y ou w ish me to giv c j ouan explanation of w hat 

F 
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•\vc mean by the affections \ and, indeed, it i\ 
Iiigli time tint tbw brancii of my siihjcct 
should be conshlcred: it is the most important 
of all pantomtmical exertion. As I know not 
when I may be able to comply with this requi- 
sition, I send you, in the mean time, a little 
book, which has fallen accidentally in myi 
way, ** A Lecture on i/imicr^', 1777.’' If it^ 
gi\c you no great instruction, it wdll at least 
icrveto amuse you for some few vacant hours. 
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LETTER X. 


TnE ArrECTIONS OF TUE SOOI. — or DESIRE — THE DIF- 
FERENT SPECIES OF SMILES NEGATION AND ASSENT. 


Ido not feel myself at all inclined to consult 
the philosophers ^vho have written on the af- 
fections of the soul. 

I am well acquainted with the almost incre- 
dible diversity of their opinions, and it is more 
than probable that the confusion of their sys- 
tems would involve me in a labyrinth from 
which X should find much difficulty in extri- 
cating myself ; I shall therefoie run the risk of 
making a classification for you, which seems 
more congenial to my proposed object. It 
will be indifferent whether any one has or 
has not made it before me. 

I call by the term affection every strong ac- 
tivity of the soul, which, by reason of its ^^va- 
city, is accompanied by a sensible degree of 
pleasure and of pain : I consequently distin- 
guish two sorts of them ; for this actirity con- 
sists in the intuition of that which exists, or in 
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the effort to obtain that which we xvish. This 
last species is denominated desire, while in the 
first predicament we appear more passive — that 
is to say, we merely receue impressions. De- 
sire, as we have hitherto explained it, is an 
effort, an interior tendency of the spirit, whieh 
frequently, of its own accord, and vnthout an^ 
excitation or interest of the heart, feels a veiy 
lively interest, the sole end of which is to learn 
and to comprehend. The mind has fhen 
equally an affection of desire, which, from the 
ongia of time, has worke<} mirachs in noWe 
souls, and urged them on to sacrifice more 
pleasures, and exert more corporeal energy, 
than any other inciUtion whatever. The* 
mind has also its intuitive affections — for it 
arrests itself with sfotisfaction at that .which is 
rich in ideas, well-ordered, harmonious, or 
'beautiful, without drawing any other advan- 
tage or profit from it, more than what the sim- 
ple knowledge of things is capable of afford- 
ing; and it is with real sorrow that it observes 
* the opposites of these affections ; to wit — that 
which is void of sens^ ill-contrived, irregular, 
ugly, dissonant, &c. The affections of the 
heart have place when self is the object ; to 
wit — when we view a subject under the forms 
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iif wliich it is advantageous or hurtful to our-i 
selves — when we love, when we hate ; in short, 
whenever we are desirous to unite with, or to 
avoid, any particular object. Those affections 
of the nnnd which display themselves in the 
countenance consist in admiration and in 
^iles. The smile is various, and capable of 
tiliiting and mixing itself with many of the 
other affections : tlvere is, for example, an iro- 
nical and a sardonip smile. It is united to 
contempt in the first instance, and associated 
with hatred in tlie second. This affection, 
however, is capable of taking place, without 
Rny admixture of this nature ; and genuine 
laughter consists in bursts of gaiety, while be- 
holding harmless faults, strong contrasts, dis- 
proportions, and dissonances. , 

This is not the place for me to occupy my- 
self in a research after the veritable source' of 
rulirule. 

The drawings of Le Brim, and some others, 
On this head, partake too much of caricature ; 
they are not worth the trouble of sending to 
you. Every one knows what it is to laugh, 
though there are some who do not know how 
to govern their mirth ; and he whose visage is 
not adapted to laughter, will surely never ac- 
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quire the science by njlc and lessons. Dei- 
cartes has already remarked^ that some persons, 
in weeping, have a physiognomy similar to 
what others present when smiling : reverse the 
rule, and it will be found equally true. It is 
precisely because we so easily remark the va- 
rious inflexions of this sort, and we find them 
ridiculous, tliat we have an exact idea of the 
gestures proper for laughter or for tears. In 
society we must take the^e infle-xions as we 
find them, but are not forced to be equally 
complaisant when an imitation of them at a 
public theatre is tlie matter in debate. There 
are some men who cannot vary the traits of 
their, faces,’ without offering us a disgusting 
appearance of the upper lip, or a ^vretched set 
of ugly tfeth. 

I would exhort the comedian to study not 
only the effect of the passions, but also their 
operations on his own face, that he may be 
able to -distinguish those which become, as 
well as those which disfigure it. Indeed it 
would be wise to quit the stage entirely, \\'here 

the^fi rst grand req ufsitc^a n expressive coun te- 

rJiance,Js_wanting. 

I dare say I might have spared myself the 
trouble of this advice — for what is its utilitjv 
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if,* m genenl, tlie most part of men choose 
their situations haphazard, and become ivhat 
the^ flre, rath r fiom blind predilection, than a 
\entab!e penchant, founded on real talents^ 
This obser\ation applies to the pla) er in par- 
ticular A man turns player, or soldier, equally 
through nant or imprudence — rarelv hy incli- 
nation, or b} the true in\ ©cations of genius. 

You ill find more drauings than onC on tlia 
subject of admiratiqn, in Le Brun The first 
of these drawings is the most agreeable, and 
most CNact If jou examine the traits 
avith which the painter characterises this af- 
fection, (a name which some, ho^ve^e^, deny 
as belonging to admiration) you will remark 
that tlie bod/ imitates the expansion of the 
soul, whilst seeking to seize on a grand object, 
watb w hicli all its representatu e forces appear to 
be replete Tlie mouth and e^es are open, the 
ejebrows are slightly drawTi upwards, the arms 
are certainly neaier the body than m quick 
and animated desire, jet they are still some- 
M bat extended , m other respects the bodj and 
the traits of the countenance are in repose. 
Add jet to this the dilation of the chest, winch 
we Ime alrcach remarked, and winch is a 
painting coincident with analogous expression. 
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because adnnration belongs to lioniogencobs 
expressions, and you u'ill here perceive that all 
gestures •may be considered as homogeneous 
and analagous. Thus you may explain the en- 
largement of the eye to be a gesture of the 
motive genus, or made by design. Tor tlic 
soul would wish to attract frdhi the object" 
(which is here supposed to be large and vlsi^ 
ble) as many rays as possible; The immobile 
direction of the eye upo;i an object is also 
made by design, since it is solely through the 
imediUm of tlie eye that the mind can gratify 
its knowledge of the object — the extension, of 
tlie arms can only take place at the first in^ 
stant; that is^ when the soul is more eager to 
seize and retain an Object in i?s power, than 
when it plready begins to taste the subsequent 
enjoyment. From tlie time this first moment 
of joy is past, the arms gently re-descend, and 
come nearer to tlie body. It is otherwise in 
the case of gestures of admiration and subli- 
nrity, a variation which Le Brun has not re- 
marked; for here the head and body arc 
thrown a little back, the eye is open, the as- 
pect elevated, and, fay an image which coin- 
cides with the expression analogous to the sen- 
timent, the whole figure of the man becomes 
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Straight : nevertheless the feet, the hands, and 
the traits of the visage, are in repose ; or if one 
hand is in movement, it is not held forth as in 
simple admiration, but lifted on high*. 

While extraordinary corporeal powers excite 
our admiration at that movement, an interior 
motion and inquietude agitate those parts of 
our own frame which are analogous. Asto- 
nishment, which is merely a superior degree of 
admiration, only diflers from it in this respect: 
the traits which I have jtist pointed out be- 
come more characteristical ; the mouth is more 
opened, the look more fixed, the eyebrows 
more elevated, and the respiration more diflt- 
•cuUly retained. Astonishment, like thought, 
stops suddenly short, when an object of inte- 
•^est presents itself unexpecjtedly to the \iew, 

A success unauthorised by our expectatiov\ ; 
an event, of a thing, which takes place contra- 
ry to the judgment or calculation we had pre- 
viously formed, excites admiration; a sentiment 
which generally’ manifests itself by a llghth* 
scornful, or a bitter kind of smile, when the 
contrast betucen the thing itself and the idea 
is to the disadvantage of the fomKr." A cha* 


• Sfe Plate the ihirteer^h. 
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ractcristic trait of this sort of admiration fs a 
kind of oscillation, or sinking of the head, 
\ery difiicult to be described when its object is 
uninteresting, or uhen other affections do not 
associate theinsches with It Tins movement 
IS different from the one with winch we reject 
or appro\e a thought, or which serves for the 
expression of displeasure— it is more slow, more 
uniform, more durable, less hasty, in short, it 
13 that kind of shake of die head )ou would 
yourself gn e, w lide I attempted the definition, 
because you would not know liow to conciliate 
the explication with the fact It is impossible"” 
for me to Mndicate the aeiitable cause of this 
expression I might perhaps supply it by in- 
genious hypotheses— but this jesource, no 
doubt, would not please you, and you would- 
look on tins expenditure of ingenuity as lU 
employed The shaking of the head in nega- 
tion, and the motion prcMous to assent, will 
perhaps be able to explain themselves better 
The first seems, m general, to indicate that one 
turns aside from an idea ■which one rejects, 
nnd the second, that one approaches or accedes 
to It A metaphor expressed with so much 
native perspicuity, by the Greek and Latin 
w ords. 
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ITjOJUEIW— fftWVflftf 

Adnuo — abnuo 

that Ntgidnis, ^\lthout gi'ing their explica- 
tion, quotes them as woids of extraordmaiy 
significance 

Quum adnuimus abnuimus motus qiii- 
dem ille Ve\ capitis \el occulonim a na- 
'tura rei quam significat, non abhonet 

Gclltus. 

This senes to explain whj, in a proposition, 
to the truth of which ue are read} to acquiesce, 
M’e carry the head, at \arious returns, towards 
:he speaker, and that we draw it back, on the 
:ontrar}, where the opinion deliiered does not 
^incule 11 ith our own sentiments , a direction 
nhich the cjicj-^ilso commonly obey 
^ I Will not emplo} myself any longer on the 
subject of admiration, nor of the various affec- 
tions of the mind m general, seeing that they 
almost uniNersall} unite themsehes to those of 
the heart, although these latter are the most 
strong so much is this the case, that the ex- 
pression of the first so closel} confounds itself 
with the last, that it is extreme!} hard to com- 
prehend their different shades In ni} next 


letter I shall treat of the gesture proper to this 
ipore interesting species ol afftettons, tint is, 
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M’herc the representation of the object does not 
exclusively occupy our thought — but where 
the ideas of ourselves, of our ad\ antages, or our 
wants, associate themselves in a manner more 
or less interesting. 
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LETTER XI. . 


Tilt TRAOtDY or riKO JOHH— ATtJUIOK AVO DESIRt 
ROt'SEAU's SOrillA— DEroTtOM— >DC MONTFORT— THE 
^ REPLY OP CAIN AFTER THE MURDER Of HIS nROTHER— 
THE IICRQ AXD THE PHILOSOPIICR. 


In Sliakespcare*s tragedy of King John, IJii- 
hcrt relates to his master the manned in which 
his subjects are affected by the death of 
Prince Arthur, and that this event, as well as 
.t he desc ent of a powerful body of French, 
formed tliT'btrbject of every one’s conversa- 
tion*. 

“ I saw a smith stand, with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on his anvil cool, 

With open mouth, swallowing a tailor’s news, 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which liis nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,) 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, 

That were embattled and rank’d in Kent ; 


See Plate the Jourteenth. 
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Another lean, unwasliM artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death ” 
’ Shakespeare 

The immobiUtj of the blacksmith, who pre 
seizes the attitude he was m at the moment 
when struck with wonder, is a trait as evpres- 
si\e as It IS natural all tlie intellectual facul- 
ties are chained by a single object no one 
thought, foreign to the subject, rests m the 
soul no— not even m arbitrary change of 
position m the bodj Consequently, the 
man struck w ith sudden astonishment ought 
to remain fi xed like a statue 
the time 

-• Wiat species of affection we first consider is 
perfectly indifferent, the desire which de- 
mands that the thing should change its situa- 
tion, or the contemplation winch examines its 
actually existing state 

The moral philosophers oppose aversion to 
desire, but, following the ^neral sense which 
I ha\ e attached to this word, aversion also be- 
longs to the class of tlie desires, because it 
tends to change a present situation into a bet- 
ter We have then /a o sorts of desires one 
which strives to attain good, the other wlucb 


• his posture foi 
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.n.ica^ou^s to a^o..l c^.t. This last tlcsirc 

again suhd.s. ties itself; since sse ether ties, re 

t^reinoseonrsclsesfromcs.!, 

it'- « e think then of flight or of .itt lek. Since 
in al\ these eases, expression oiltrs \ery 
diflcrcnees. ne ought to cstahhsh three km 
Of desires, one tends toeeards 

•other withdraMs Itself for safetj, and the third 

approaches aneie. to put to flight or destroy 
the hurtful ohjee. That all these desires arc 

susceptible of infinitcl) caned modifications, 

self-ccidcnt 

One of the modifications of desire, most 
Morthj obsenation, is that of ^he man cvho 
-fteVs-ur •mconifortablcncss. a pnsation, a s - 
cret uncasmeM, uithout being able to discos er 
the reason , or, to speak mpre ])ropcr y, s 
a man is tormented bj a siolent desire, cvithoiit 
being conscious of its object Sue i is ic 
tuation of Sophia, m Emihus and Sophia, by 
Rousseau the artless girl is uneasy ■■ 

-she IS m love-svith uliom>-sbe kno 
not pressed on the subject, she / de- 

maebus (a being of fiction) as ‘be °hjeet of a 

devouring flame svhich consumes her. and to 

which she can neither attribute name nor 
ongin 
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This imaginary malady is well kno\7P/ 5"^^ 
baffles all the skill of .^culapius. 

The man in this predicament moves 
place to place, from side to side; he 
himself in all possible directions ; hislian^*^’^ 
constantly rubbing one against the otli6,''“~^^» 
stretched forward, without a dctermina*® 
sign, seize and grasp the first object that 
in their way ; his gait is interrupted and 
into every possible direction : in a \vor^> 
makes a thousand movements, not 
which continues any length of time; no^ 
indicates a decided (position. tVe simrjl\ 
cehe, in his general motions, that he i* 
tated by some ^iolent desire, and tbat h g^^*^ 
to avoid some misfortune with IvTu^ h^ 
ceives himself menaced, or that he 
wreak his resentment and fury on some (?bject 
or other. 

A different modification on the part 
object, is that which we either desire of hold 
in abhorrence — to which we would uni^^» 
from which we would separate ourseU es ' ** 

a certain je nt scats quoi, inherent in ours^^' 
and which leases in us either a pleasant ^ 
disagreeable sensation. ^ 

Under such circumstances, the actii^^ 
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gesture has also its characteristical marks: 
^vhilst a man of piety endeavours to.arriveat a 
perfect and mystical union with the dinnity ; 
he paints by his gestures, his mien, and his mo- 
tions, that complete retirement and detachment 
from earthly concerns wltich ahrays precede 
these efforts of a devout heart ; his joined hands 
^ are retired and clasped towards the upper part of 
his chest ; the elbows jetting out, w'iU be carried 
forwards, proportioned to the force of the de- 
votion ; the apple of the ey^ directed towards 
Heaven, will bide itself under the eyelid, and 
the remainder of tlie ball will plainly be visible.* 

‘ The wretch tormented by a racking and m-[ 
supportable idea, seeks to deliver himself from 
it by all manaer of dissipations : his gait is 
\*ague and as uncertain as his countenance, 
'fee is perpetually ^’a^5^ng bis attitudes, and hcj 
keeps coDtinual tyjubbiog his fo rehead, as if 
he wished to efface from his memorj' the last! 
trace of the thought which thus afflicts him. | 
Such is the situation of the unbappj’ 
Montfort, in the play of the ingenious lad}' 
who has favoured the public with the plays on 
'the jiassions. 

• See Plate theJijUenih, 

VOL. I. G 
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While on this subject, I would wish to‘re- 
commend the perusal of this lady’s excellent 
dramas to c\ery lady and gentleman of tlie 
theatres, desirous to improre themseli es m the 
art winch they profess In this painful stat^ 
the man tormented by his own conscience is 
the object of self Molence, he is f earfu l and 
trembling, a leaf falling, a zephjr whisper-* 
ing, fills him with terror, and inclines him to 
flight . 

The answer of Cam, ** Am I my brother’s 
keeper 5” certainly cames with it an air of ef- 
frontery and boldness but who does not re- 
cognize, witli the first glance, that this answer 
of Cain’s IS dissembled and false If anyone 
had this passage to recite, he \TOtiId assuredly 
express, Mith atrembling ^ojce that fear which 
seeks to mask itself men by its \eiy words 

A third modification IS, that n here the ob- 
ject IS truly out of the man, but also out of the 
dominion of the senses the possession of 
which cannot be procured by the free will of 
any Msible being, and consequently no exte- 
rior or determinate object can be employed 
for Its attainment Such, for example, is a pas#^ 
Sion for that kind of glory whtcli only con 
sists in the opinion which men form of ourper 
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fections, and winch we can neither stretch by 
force, nor obtain by submission 

If the means of obtaining such objects are 
exterior, and act upon the senses, then,^by af- 
finity to the art of which we are treating, the 
desire which pursues them resembles that which 
has a sensible and exterior object for its aim 
*but if these means are not in the dominion of 
the senses, the person will be tormented by a 
desire which will make interior efforts, on which 
I ha\ e endeavoured to make an essay in a pre- 
cedent letter 

The hero and the thinking man, both go- 
verned by ambition, are able to concede this 
idea, the first, to obtain nn imaginary good, 
avails himself *af sensible objects , he preci- 
^mates himself amid crowds^f combatants , he 
mounts the scaling ladder, he snatches the co- 
lours of the enemy, and, like a madman, over- 
turns every ♦hing which comes in his way, or 
opposes his passage 

The thinking man does not stretch the mus- 
cles of his body, but the muscles of the soul , 
all that he seeks to possess, or to get nd of, is m 
himself and m his own brain , he pursues Ins 
ideas, and searches for new sources of know - 
Iddge 
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LETTER XII. 


or THE EFFECTa OF ATEftSlOK AdD DESIBE — AKECDOTE OF 

TIBERIUS, FROU 3CETO SIOS RXAHFEE FROM TUE TBAGE- 

DT OF MEBQFXi— OS TQE DRESS OF FEMALE TEBEOaMEBiT- 
SIEDEA ASO jASOS-^AFOELO ASD MOSE. 


The oblique position of the body is the first 
and general trait of the play of all the desires 
which carries them towards an object exterior 
and determinate. 

Desire tends towards the object, whether it 
be to possess or to attack it ; then the head, the 
chest, and the superior part of the body, in gc-' 
neml throw themselves fonvard; not merely 
because man, puttingtbese parts in motion with 
the greater faciHty,makes use of them first to sa- 
tisfy himself, but also, because thefeet are forced 
to follow the rest of tlic body with more cele- 
rity in this attitude: whilst aversion or fear 
lead U3 to repulse the object, then the body 
throws itself far back before the feet are in 
motion. 

In strong and unforeseen affections, this b 
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sometimes effected with so much precipitation 
and vivacity, that the man, losing his equili- 
brium, if hedoes not quite fall down, at least 
makes some false steps. 

The hypocrite Tiberius, an enemy to every 
species of adulation, one day retired back- 
wards ^\ith too much precipitation, whilst a 
• senator demanded pardon, (for God knows 
what fault) that he tumbled to the ground. 

Adulationes adeo adt'ersatus es^ ut nemi- 
nem senatorum aut officii, aut negotii causa, 
ad lecticum sudm admiserit, consularem veto 
satis facientem sibi ac per genua orare conan- 
tem, ita sufFugerit ut caderet supinus.’* 

• . Sueton. in Tiber. 627- 

' A second observation, which will be confirm- 
ed by the -developement of each lively and 
animated desire, is, that the body constantly 

follows the rig/iMine in approaching or remov- 
ing itself from the object. The reason of this 
is obvious, since desire uiges us to unite or 
separate from the object as much as possible, 
and of all the lines drawn from one point to 
the other, the right fine i% the shortest : it fbl- 
.lows then, that the man, fixing his eyes upon 
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the object of his desires, percenes nothing faf 
all that separates him from it, and prefers push- 
ing through the crowd, and opening a way v, ith 
his elbows stiffened and thrust out, to taking 
a route less encumbered butmore distant, w bich, 
by a slight circumbendibus, would conduct him 
with less pains and difficulty to his mark 
The son of hlerope, in the tragedj of that 
name, wishing to aienge the death of his fa- 
ther on the tyrant Polj phontes, and to prevent 
his marriage nith his mother, rushes through 
the guards, the populace, and the priests, till he 
the vtctimhejsesgeTti>/f}?meiste* The 
same thing takes place m extreme terror tlie 
man, nithout returning, carries the foot back- 
ward, and staggering, thusmakes several steps 
of flight 111 the same straight direction above 
all while he stnv es hot to lose sight of the obs" 
ject which alarms him, that he maj be able to 
judge of his danger, and direct his flight ac- 
cordingly 

Something of this kind may be concen ed by 
any one who has seen the drama of the Castle 
Spectre! The villain Osmond rushes into a 
chamberaftcr a terrific dteim, imagminghimself 
to be y et haunted by tlie spectre w Inch had tor- 
mented him m his broken, and fe\ ensli slum bc/s. 
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'He staggers, sinks into the arms of his at- 
tendants, "and ought, when he recovers, to re- 
treat from some object present to his mental 
eye, which inspires him with terror, and from 
which he is all anxiety to remove himself 
In similar cases our actresses often are defi- 
cient in expression; because their long trains 
^nd sweeping robes expose them to the danger 
offalUngin an indelicate manner: hurried on, 
sometimesj by the real sentiment of the passion 
which ought to be expressed, they suddenly 
start back, and their feet entangling in the folds 
of their ample drapery, they frequently find 
themselves obliged, in the most interesting situ- 
ations, to have recourse to their hands, to re- 
pair the awk\\'ard disorder of their garments. 

am partial to all that caq add ornament to 
female dress, especially in a woman to whom 
nature has not been unkind ; 1 am still more 
partial to a costume which is exact and rigid- 
ly obser\’ed ; not^^^thstanding all tliis, a truth 
of expression is the most indispensibly essen- 
tial rule of the art ; and I cannot admit of any 
exception in this respect. I should desire 
then, in each part of sentiment, that the ac- 
tresses should employ all that inventive genius 
with ^\^uch they so well know how to vaiy' their 
o 4 
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attire, and with constant elegance, to arrange 
their sweeping robes in such a manner, that 
they may not be awkward or incommodious 
to them in the developemeiit of any passion 
which the scene may chance to demand. I 
cannot precisely point out the most simple me- 
thod of obviating this difficulty, without doing 
an essential injury to the generallaws of costume/, 
but I am sure that a very good effect would 
follow, if it could be possible to obviate this 
cause of embarrassment to pur actresses, and 
that their own performances would be height- 
ened in their effect, as well as the general sa- 
tisfaction of the spectators. 

A third observation which I have to make 


on the play of the desires in general, concerns 
the change occasipned by the positions and 
terminate connexions between the object of 
desire or aversion and tlie persons inspired with 
them. Ought I to impute the obscure manner 
in which I explain ray opinion on this head to = 
myself or to my subject ? Some examples 
taken from each species of desires will per- 
haps render it more plain. 

First of all, my friend, let us suppose an oh- - 
ject of desire placed more high than the per- 
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soft desirous of obtaininc: it , or what comes 
to the same point, that the personages are not 
of an equal height* 

Whilst the little boy is desirous of springing 
up into the lap of his mother, he raises himself 
on his toes, stretching out his whole body, 
every muscle is stretched, while hrs head falls 
oa little back — his arms are elevated in the air. 
When the mother wishes to embrace the child, 
she bends down the upper part of her bod>, 
and perhaps the knees, letti ng the arras fall in 
such a w ay as to mvite the child to precipitate 
Itself into them 

In the desire of \engeance, there ought to 
be a sensible difference between Jason, for in- 
stance, and Medea, while she ndes, air-bome, m 
her car and murders liis children before tbe 
eyes of the father, — ^Jasod, in an agony, lays 
his hand on his sword — she, placed m secun^ 
above lus threats, throws down the reeking 
da^er,*and pronounces these terrible words, 

Go bury them ** 

These are the a ery words of Eunpules , they 
are applied, how e\ er, to Creusa, and carr\ w ith 
them an augmented bitterness 


• Sfe Plate the nxteenlh. 
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It IS a remark made somewhere else, that the 
movements of desire, m \%arding off an cmI, 
are different according to the parts of thQ bod) 
we are willing to defend he wlio is afraid of 
being crushed by the fall of a house, flies, urg-‘ 
ed onwards b) the desire of self preseriation, 
with his head bent and cq> ered w ith Ins hands, 
on the contrar), he who i> menaced with the 
thrust of a sword coders his heart 
Represent to joiirselfan Apollo bornt; on t 
cloud, and prepared to pierce the bosom of one 
of the children of Niobc with a mortal arrow 
Proiii the reunion of these tw*o attitudes a 
third w lU be the result • *•’ 

The licad and the whole of the bod) will be 
thrown upwards, because the danger conics 
from above, the look, suppliant with fear, is 
turned towards the God, and the bosom will 
be covered with the hands 

I could nniltipl) oJiscrvations of this nature 
to an infinite number when w c dread too sud- 
den or violent a break on the optic nerve, by 


• Stt I latt tkc $e-cnlttn(h 
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liglitningorbj any ludeous object, or unplea- 
sant and disgusting form, we sliiit the pes 
or cover them with the hands He who fears 
the noise of thunder, the eflect of a shrill 
sound, or anj other disagreeable tone, or im- 
pious or blasphemous discourse, stops his cars, 
turning the head at the same time, whilst he 
=svho can neither support the eftects of either 
thunder or lightning, thrusts his head under 
the bed cloatlis, to awiid the disagreeable sen- 
sations of tuo distinct organs on the other 
side, the man who stria es to avoid a danger 
which IS very near, for instance, that of being 
bitbj a venomous serpent ready to fly at him, 
will save himself with his feet greatly elevate 
from the ground whilst he who, hopeless of 

\aving himself, sees danger liov ering over liis 
head trembling, contracts Ins whole body, like 
the poor little bird, who, when he beholds 

the vulture fending the regions of air above 

him, darts perpendicularly downwards to tlie 

ground ^ , 

It IS thus that circumstances differently mo- 
dified will vaiy the plav of the desires in the 
dev elopement of the means to attain the ob- 
ject of ones wishes, or to free oneself from the 
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motives of our dislikes, to an almost increcfiblff 
variety. 

In running o\er all the observations- 1 have 
made to the present period, I do not find an 
instance where the three kinds of desires are 
united together : perhaps they will be found 
hereafter, when we shall examine each species 
separately. Since the order followed in our re-^ 
searches is a matter of no great nloment, u*e 
shall commence with th^ desire which inclines 
us to approach near to our object. 
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LETTER XIII. 


• TJOtXVT AND FEEBLE DESIBES — DIFFEKENCB OP DESIRE BE- 1 
TWEEN A HARD DIUNKEB AND A BON TITANT — TUE WO-^ 
Q TITEj or gesture made WITU DESICN — TUB CUUJOUA 
MAN AND TUZ LONER — THE BECOAR. - 


It is evident tliat the variety we remark in the 
play of desire which carries us towards our ob- 
ject, of which I made mention in the last para- 
graph of ray precedent letter, is founded upon 
the different analogies between the object de- 
sired and the .person desiring. One of the 
most general rules of this play of gesture is, 
th'at the organ destined to seize on an object^ 
constantly tries to approach that object ; for 
instance, he who listens, advances thecrtr/ the 
s^age who tracks his prey by t he scent, ad- 
vances his nose as he proceeds; and when the 
object can be seized by the sense which is 
proper to this expression, it is the liands that 
are advanced, though m eflect they are ne^er 
perfectly idle in the expression of desire, how- 
ever faint ; and in these cases they arc always 
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open and stretched in a direct line, with the 
fingers spread out, whilst in the act of receiv- 
ing, and shut, with the palms turned towards 
the ground, when in the act of seizing or drawl- 
ing any thing tow ards us by force 

The gait is firm and lively, vvnthout being 
so heav’j and impetuous as it is in choler The 
ph) sio\ogica\ movements join themselves to 
these motives or actions without design that 
IS to say, that all the irtenor powers of mao 
tend m a certain waj to the extenor 

The eyes are more or less bnlbant, the mus- 
cles are possessed of more or less activity, the 
cheeks are more or less coloured, the step is 
slow or liumed, the arms and legs arc extend- 
ed with more or less moderation, the body 
gets nd more or less of its weight, for, as I 
have already remarked, yiolent^devir e mak e 
us start fonvard even to the point of Jailing 
down, whilst feeble desire only inclines to- 
wards its object in a gentle and bardlj per- 
ceptible motion 

Tliat which is the most remarkable m this 
plaj of desire is, the sj nenergy of die powers, 
that istosaj, their general rousing, even while 
the soul collects them together, for a sen ice 
which an indtvndual would be capable of jjcr- 
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forming It IS not tlie same thing -vnth pure 
and disengngecl contemplation, as with every 
other desire of the soul Tor here the soul 
seems m some sort to luH to slumber those 
other energies, to enjoy tlie unmixed delight of 
that sensation wlucli occupies it for the mo- 
ment, and IS so delightful to it. The better to 
eomprehend tins difference, let us take for ex- 
Jimple the haul drinker, consumed by a burning 
thirst, and the v oluptoous wme lover the one 
wishes to satisfy a pressing want, the other 
seeks to administer agreeably to his palate. 
Mean time, if you are desirous of a strong and 
full expression, do not chuse your examples 
from those who have been educated in the 
principles of wlvit is termed, ^*^cavotr tizue,” 
or beau mojicle , an education of this kind, 
teaches a man the art of djsst mbling in a dou 
ble waj It gives him the power of hiding the 
real power of his sentiments, in attributing to 
tliem one which he does not possess. All the 
strong expression of inclinations or personal 
tendencies , and all weak expressions of tlie 
social affections, wound the bon ton, how- 
ever true and proper in other respects, to 
places, to persons, and to circumstances , for 
this~ieason, the first arc <lcj)resscd below re- 
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ality, and the last are earned beyond truth. 
The \ ulgar, the child, the sa\ age, in a word, 
the uncultivated man, are, the true models we 
ought to examine for the expression of the 
passions, \vhile ue do not seek, for beauty, but 
merely for truth and force. 

You will find, then, the voluptuous drinker 
concenter m himself his step is short, the 
movement of the hand, which is at liberty, is 
gentle, the muscles ofit*are not stretched, but 
It IS genenll) fixed under the other, which sup- 
ports tlie glass His tyes are small (but do not, 
nevertheless, possess that arch and fine look,- 
uhich we remark m the connoisseur who tastes 
his w me to judge of its quality) Tlieyare often 
entirely shut, and even with firmness His 
head is sunk between his shoulders In short, 
the whole man seems to be absorbed in the 
single sensation which agreeablj tickles his 
palate *. hat difierencc between the head 
of a wine drinker, and the thirstj drunkard 
In the latter, all his senses seem absorbed m 
tlie desire winch consumes liimf His hag- 
tjard eves come out of lus bead. Ins steps are 


•bee plafe the eight eeitlh 
i See plate the mneltenlh. 
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wule and stnggling, Ins bod^ %vitl) his stretch- 
ed out neck bent forwards , his hands tightly 
'5asp the cup, or are stretched out with eager- 
ness to seize it his respiiation is rapid and 
une\en, and, in the case of his springing for- 
■uard to lay hold of the glass, Ins mouth is 
open, and his dry tongue appears through his 
bps, eagerly lapping the hqijor on the surfdce 
of the %essel which contains it You think 
that I am here descyhmg the highest degree 
of thirst, the anhelam sitim,’* as Lucretius 
calls It, but what you see here m its violence, 
you will find, in a certain degree, in drought 
of a more moderate kind 
Let us consider, if )ou please, an example 
more noble than that of the vune-dnnker 
llepresent to yourself the interesting Juliet, 
^^ho,_ auaiting h er dear Romeo, exclaims — 

* I Htitl— Romeo.” I&c M'^hat, according to 
your opinion, ought to be her attitude ^ AVith- 
out doubt her ear, and all her body , (though 
still and quiet, the better to distinguish the 
noise she hears) should be inclmerl to the spot 
where she expects the entrance of the per 
-^sonage It is only on that side that the foot 
will be planted with linmicss, wlule tbc otber 
rested on tbc point, will seem suspended in tbc 

V 0 n I. 11 
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"air ; all the rest of the body wll be in a statfe 
of activity *. The eye m'UI be very open, 
to collect a great number of visual rays, for 
the object which docs not j'et appear to it. 
The hasd will be directed to the ear, as if it 
could really sei2e the sound. The other arm 
to prescn’c the equilibrium of the body, wil 
be directed towards the ground, wtb fli( 
palm turned downw'ards, as if eager to pusl 
aside every' intrusion which might trouble tl« 
attention requisite for a moment so replete 
with interest. 

Although an object be foreign to the organs 
of sight and feeling, and only adapted to the 
sense of hearing, the eye, notwithstanding, 
will feel an eagerness to behold, the hands will 
make an endeavour to arrest it, and the whole 
body will tend to the encounter. 

Take the opposite case, wlien one listens to 
distant and agreeable music, less to appreciate 
its value than to enjoy its effect. Here the 
person who listens will keep himself still, 
his arms across, or reduced to inaction in 
a different attitude. His feet ill be approach- 
ing each other ; the tranquil eye will be feebly 


See plate the tsentielh. 
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open, or quite closed , the hand, and perhaps 
the bod}, Mill follow the heart with a slight 
ino\ement In this case the actuity of the 
other senses will he equally deadened, as much 
as the circumstances will permit, that the whole 
ittention of the soul may be able to indulge m 
the voluptuous enjoyment, with which it is so 
agreeably affected^ 

I return to the motive, orgestuie made with 
design, which Iha\e.spoken of before Taken 
in Its original sense, it does not really belong 
but to those desires, which are chicll} directed 
towards sensible, extenor, objects, but this 
gesture is sometimes also nietaphoncallj em- 
plojed , as for example, in the coinmunicatiou 
of ideas, moral sentiments, \ohtions of the 
mind, &,c &,c The curious man, and jhe 
loier, both demand the news of the daj, onn 
aN q\ v al of return to the tradet passion, with 
the bod} cuixed, and the han d open In the 
same manner the beggar asks for alms, and the 
£tar\cd objects demand nourishment * 

B} an attcntl^c obsmatjon, >ou will find a 
great number of these metaphoncal applica- 
tions of the gesture moti\e to things purely 
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intellectual : represent to yourself a man 
highly attached to the recital he is making 
and who claims the attention of an auditor, 
equally curious, equally interested in the cir- 
cumstance, and 3'ou \ViIl find that the one and 
the other, will lay hold of the hand, the arm, 
the coat, and the button, to attract or rouse 
each other reciprocally, at those moments 
when attention flags and languishes ; just as 
one would act in drawing' a mobile object, or 
to put the arrested pou'crs of a machine m 
motion. An instance of this occurs in Hu- 
. bert’s celebrated speech (quoted abqve) 

. King John, Mherehe describes the Smith lis- 
tening to the Tailor. Besides, the gesture of 

desire, directed by the sentiments or resolution 

of a free being, distinguishes itself from the ex- 
pression of desire in a passive one; for, in the 
first case, the moral means commonlj' associate 
themselves to the physical Tlie gestures are 
full ofmotiNes, which, according to the dif- 
ference of characters, and the reciprocal con-» 
nections of pq^ons, sometimes manifest them- 
selves by humble reganls and altitudes, vhicb 
feoothe and flatter pride — sometimes by the 
* amicable caresses which are so pleasing to good 
temper. These motives, also, often dei elope 
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themselves by those simple, mild, and engag- 
ing regards, which dispose the soul to softness 
and sympathy. By looks 6ercc and menacing, 
which inspire a sense of fear, or by looks of a 
disagreeable nature, which provoke disgust 
and ennui. Pleasure prevails in one case, dis- 
pleasure in the other : to the first instance one 
accords the thing desired as a recompence for 
agreeable sensation ; and in the second, to 
escape from perceptions still more unpleasant. 
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letter XIV 


OFAMAV EIT ByjVADDEJl — OF JfOXIDUS TAFOCBS — OPI 
KIOV OF A PUltOSOPIltr — OF LCBROV — A M4N AI.4R1IED 

AT A THDNDER STORM LADfOOV A>D lUE SERPEVT OF 

TERROR AND ASTONISllMEST — TUB SVNENEBOT OF TUE 

FACOLTIFS TREMBEINO C1L4HOE OF COLOUR MEDEA 

OF ASTOVISIIJJENT ERROR AN ETIL OF THE MIVD — COV 

CERVING FIGURATITE CXTRESSIOV AFFIRMATION AND 

NEGATION — TUE EMPLOTSIENT OF PRIDE AND FLATTERV 
IV DIFFERENT FEBSONj 


The ruie winch su6sisCs with respect to the 
desire which carries us towards an agreeable 
object, agrees equally well with that which re 
ino\es us from an unpleasant one * For the 
part of the body winch suffers most or is most 
menaced with the expectation of suffering, 
will be the first to withdraw or turn aside 
The idea of tlie design by Lairesse, of a man 
already bit bj a serpent, or fearing so to be, is 
a false one In flying awaj he still keeps Ins 
foot near the reptile, instead of which he 
ought to base drawn itaway from the menaced 
jlanger, with the same energy that one 
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j*stiatclies tlie finger from tlie fire In the for* 
mer letter 1 have giver some examples, appli- 
cable to this rule, I shall here confine myself 
to the mention of a single one, winch appears 
to me worthy of observation It relates to the 
<iifferent shades of the expression of aversion, 
as far as it relates to the senses of taste and 
smell The movements of the nose and the 
lip, which the intimate connexion of these two 
desires lenders so simiUr, manifests m each of 
these cases, the wish to withdraw — occupies a 
determinate place, forexample, whilstnoxious 
vapours fill the atmosphere, the man then, flies 
away. from the determinate place. The atti- 
tude and direction of flight, has been al- 
ready detailed above 

In all cases where the nature of the evil is 
not perfectly known on its first approach, *antl 
the organs adapted to comprehending the 
knowledge, are not directly excited (as in the 
case of tliunder, for instance) then tlie desire 
of examining the qualities, the proximity, and 

* the greatness of the evil, associates itself to 
that of self preservation In short, in all cases 

• where there does not exist a total impossibility 
of avoiding or removing the danger, a second, 
but more xieak desire is superadded to the first, 

n 4 
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to u it, tint of repulsing the e\ il, and of fortify*^ 
ing oursehes against it, bj our own internal re- 
sources Nature will point out the means best 
adapted foi this, according to the circum 
stances which occur He ho \\ ishes to dis- 
sipate ofFensu e smells, puffs out his breath from 
his lungs with force, or beats about the air 
with an agitated hand TIius he who trembles 
at the unexpected attack of an enemj, in the 
moment of fear opposes him with Ins two re 
^c^sed hands The first of these concomitant 
desires has a great share m the expressions of 
fright and terror, which manifest themselves on 
the countenance For it makes the ejes 
spread and extend, the better to recognise the 
object by whicli it is menaced And the 
mouth too, if we may believe an English Phi 
losopher, who speaks thus — 

“ The reason why the ejes and mouth are 
suddenly opened in frights, seems to be, that 
the object of danger roaj better be seen 
and avoided, as if Nature intended to layopen' 
^^all the inlets to the senses, for the safety of the 
animal the eyes that thej maj see their dan 
jger, and the month, which is in this case an 
assistant to the ears, that they may hear it 
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This may, perhaps, surprise some, that tlie 
mouth should be necessary to hear by , but, 
It IS a common thing to see men, whose hear- 
ing IS not ^ery good, open their mouths with 
attention, when they listen, and it is some help 
to them The reason is, that there is a pas 
sage from the meatus auditor lus, which opens 
into the mouth Thus we see how ready Na- 
ture IS, upon anj emergency, to la} hold of 
e%ery occasion for .self preseivation ” 

Philos Transact 

Others hold opinion with LeBiun, that this 
opemrlg of the mouth is occasioned by the 
emotions of the heart, whose palpitation ruses 
a difficulty of breathing It little matters to 
which of these two explicalions }ou gi\e the 
preference, ne\ertheless the formei seems to 
have the advantage, inasmuch as it reduces the 
two phenomena to one common principle, 
ind, for this cause, it is most acceptable to me 
Toi, I could wish all the obscure gestures attri- 
*buted to ph}siology, were placed m the nioie 
plain class of gestures motive For the rest, 
*it suffices to know, that the tendency to en- 
quire into, and judge of the nature of the dan 
ger, almost constantly associate, by very sen- 
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sibie reasons, to the desire of preservation ifl* 
the indi\idual, and that the action lasts, e^en 
after the man has turned his back, and is 
in" \nth Ins hanife before him ^ 

If the dangerous object is \isible, the iiigi 
-tu e turns back his head as he runs, and direct 
the ear to the place, if its approach can onh 
tlien be- distinguished bj that sense * 

A great painter, therefore, has done well ii 
making his figures look back, under the im 
pression of feai I ha\e seen one figure, hoiv* 
c\er, that of a man alarmed at thunder, where, 

I think. Nature points oat a different expres- 
sion He should not (lo mj opinion) turn 
round his face, but rather shut his ejes, co- 
\ enng them, at the same time, w ith one hand, 
and with the other stretched behind him, as if 
he ’wished to ward off the dreaded stroke t 
The second desire, i e of repulsing or re- 
moiing the cmI, which commonlj unites itself 
to the xnsh of preservation, manifests itself 
dunng Its presence, and as Jong ns the terror, 
not haemg entirely overpowered tlie energies* 
of the man, leaves anj acUiitj lo his muscles 


* Sec jiate the tseittgJhifd 
+ Se«{late the tseniy jeurih 
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This IS peculiarly remarkable, uhen any ob- 
stacles are opposed to the fugitive, or when the 
peril IS so near as that which menaced Laocoon 
from the serpents, who 

— Simul manibus tendit divellere nodos 
Perfusus same vittasatroque veneno, 
Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit. 

In the first moment o f fear w e stag ger bacC- 
ward , or because we know not the degree of 
the peril, from its bursting unexpectedly upon 
us, \ve know not how to act, whether to fly 
or to defend ourselves It seems to me that 
fear, m the first instance, where this denomina- 
tion IS most pioper font, is often an admixtui’' 
of astonishment, fright, and anger, at leis,t 
somewhat of these three affections ma^ be 
traced in it • 

» Terror makes us start back, renders us im- 
moveable, and discolours the cheek, astonish- 
ment makes us motionless for a momen t, in 
the same attitude Both of these open the 
c^es and mouth, beyond their general propor- 
tions , anger makes us impetuously present 
the hand, as it were to meet the danger. In 
truth, this last gesture does not always take 
I — 
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place; for, ^vhen the pent is instantaneous, 
and ■with sup^or strength, the desire of 
self consen^tion makes the arms ns e alo ft as 
if rather eager to demand assistance from 
abo\e, than seeking to repulse the e\il, in 
stiffening the frame against the attack Of* 
all the affections of the mind, this is assured^ 
the most dangerous one for the health , and it 
seems to me, that its ravages are sufficientlji 
explained, by the instantaneous combat of op- 
posing and diverse passions, iv Inch succeed and 
mix ^^th Molence and rapidin 

You ssk me, in your iast httor, if re- 
mark concerning the sjnenergj of the lacultres, 
^vhlch takes place m the desire of enjojment, 
ought not to be equally applied to fear, to 
anger, and, m a word, to e\ery species of de- 
sire. The little I am now about to sai, uall 
furnish jou with an ansuer to this question * 
The gesture will be more or less modifed,*. 
bj one or the other concomitant dtsiie some- 
times the man snll seek to know the nature of 
the peni with greater certainty , sometimes he 
will confine himself to tlic mere remosing it 
from him Le Brun cites a case where the 
whole bod;j seems to concentrate, but he does 
not sa\ a single word conce^ng the ejes or 
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the lips, which ought to participTte in that ge- 
neraj contraction There are, honever, some 
cases which offer a similar phenomenon to that 
of the desire of enjoyment Tor example, 
whilst the c\il affects only one sense, Mhile it 
IS known, and the means of a\oiding it is not 
the question, then the participation of the 
other senses sometimes manifest themseh es a 
had smell, makes not only the two organs af 
fected close themseh^, mz the nose and the 
mouth, but the eyes also , when the disgust 
acquires a greater degree of intensity Nc\ er- 

theless it might he objected against this ob 
ser\ation, that in the first mo^ ements the con- 
traction and imnklmg of the muscles of the 
face are already sufficientlj strong to diminish 
theopeningof theejesalso The remark, thei], 
Mould be more striking, if one said, that one 
re enters into onfeself, that one drans back 
'^each member, and as much as possible shuts up 
all the senses, Mhen fear (as m the imminent 
danger of falling from a aast height) has 
amounted to such a pitch, that one dreads to 
appreciate the peril and has lost all hope of 
preser\ation “ I shallshut my ejes,” sajs 
a man in a comedj, “ that I maa not be a 
witness of mj onn deplorable end " 
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The j)h5siolngjcM plianomcni caused 
fear, \\hilsl all the mosemciits of human nature, 
and above all the desire of self preservation, 
find themselves interested, arc so known, and 
their imitation so diihcult for the actor, fliat 
I think I ought to pass them over in silence, 
The ici seizure aritl the trembling of tbcjinjb* 
arc easily imitated, but the changes of colour, 
those signs of an imagination strongly depict- 
'cd, are not to be copied hv a mere cold inten- 
tion 

Let us then quit this subject, that we niaj 
enter on that of motive gesture, of winch "C 
have spoken above 

You vrell know tliat, to speak propcrl), one 
cannot retreat from the approach of evil, noi 
oppose resistance to it hy holding out the 
hands unless the object be really present and 
has a determinate place notwithstanding we* 
do retreat or throw back the body when we are' 
fearful of hearing bad news Our own, pro 
per thoughts sometimes urge this effect, when 
our heart and our conscience reject any ideas 
as base unwortlij, or cnminal 

Whilst Medea, transported with rage, con 
suits with herself on the way m whiUishejiia} 
mflict the most sensible wound on the heart of 
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he? perfidious Jason, and distracted by the 3e-) 
sire of \ engeance, forms this wish, “ Ah • ^\hj^ 
has he not children by Creusa?” or while she 
makes this still more temble question, “ Is he 
not alreadj a father Tlien, Muth a\ erted face, 
holds forth her hands and throws back her 
bod}, whilst revolted nature makes her breathe' 
A sudden cry from the bottom of her heart,* ' 

Shocking thought, it freezes me mth fear.” 

It is thus that a man generally starts back 
from a fearful idea, after it has acquired any 
degree of Ml acity, as at the approach of any 
present einl with which his senses are struck, 
whether his soul has conceued this idea of its 
owTi accord or it has been communicated to 
him b} some other person 

Tlie same thing happens m astomshment, 
whilst surprising and incredible ideas take pos- 
session of the soul as if it were b} force j 
It IS thus, for example, that we expose oiir- 
seUes to being ridiculous b} too much cre- 
duht\ It IS for this reason that we remo\e, 
for a moment, from the person who recounts 


See Plale the taenfi/ Jtflh 
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incredible things to us, ibougli they may be 
in otlicr respects perfectly indificrent to our 
^vcll being ; and that one turns aside at tlie re- 
cital of some parador. It is thus also, that the 
sudden appearance of a friend long thought 
dead, or at a great distance from us, makes us * 
recc<1e until fear, as if a spectre presented itself 
to our cj cs. 

It IS useless to remark that, in such situations,* , 
one IS equally occupied to appreciate and recon- 
noitre the danger of being dccci'cd M’c 
compare, for example, the fneinl vc rcsiei** 
with the image mc had retained of him m our 
minds, to confiirn the realit} of Ins ’presencc;*r 
ue consider, uitU a fixed c)c, and sometimes* 
ujth a slight smile, the man n]jo is telling us 
some story, or else examine him uith a 6e\cre 
or contemptuous look, to he able to determine, 
bj tbe play of Ins plnsiognom^, ubether he ic 
jesting or speaking seriously ; and to satisfy 
oursches concerning the ua3 in winch he will 
sustain this look, or how he uill answer it^by 
his mien and his words 

It would be here sery easy for me to multi- 
ply the examples of such figiiraiive erpres- 
sions . an animated, li\ely negation, a refusal 
suddenly guen with somewhat ofhumour, 
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always accompanied with a movement of the 
head and hands, as if we wished to scatter or 
push away the question or the prayer that is 
addressed to us. ^ ' ' 

On the contrary, when we afhrm any thing 
with vivacity, or .grant' a favour with a good 
will, we employ an open hand, with the palm 
aloft, as if we wished to present it to the speaker, 
or ’to receive his: and this double disposition 
is ’only the figurative representation of the 
agreement of the judgment and the wits. 

’’ The’g esture of aversion, as applied to moral 
objects, appears to me still more worthy of re- 
mark ,* for you should have observed, tliat tlie 
expression of contempt assumes spontaneous- 
ly a trait of disgust; for example, the sight or 
recital of despicable actions, of base flatte^', 
of pusillanimous supplication, of servile weak- 
• ness in putting up with gross injuries, makes 
' the nose contract as if in the act of being hurt 
by the smell of something disagreeable to its 
.nerves ; and sometimes, when the contempt is 
carried to aitligh degree, it is shown by a kind 
qf spitting, and manifested by the exclamation 
of “Fie 1” — which indicates a kind of uisli to 
. purge the mouth from some putrid or pestilen- 
tial substance. 


. VOL. I. 
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Some other evils arc more material, and merit 
all our attention and obsers'ance. We tremble 
because wc compare their greatness ^vith our 
owm littleness, their force with oiirproperweak- 
ness; we fly from a disgusting object on account 
of the idea which we form of the imperfections 
common to and inherent in its nature. It 
rousesour repugnancy svithoutexciting our fear' 
or our attention ; and we here, doubtless, be- 
hold the obscure motive of the phanomenon of 
which I have been speaking. 

I shall finish this letter by making you ob- 
seri’e, en passant, that the action of fear is like- 
^vise a motive one, whilst the evil which we 
fear depends on the will of a free agent ; and 
that, in this case, the motives differ much 
according to difference of character and cir- 
cumstances: for sometimes we strive to move 
by prayer and submission, and sometimes to' 
alarm by a display of firmness and courage. ■ 
Pride and fiatieiy are employed according to 
the circumstances and dispositions of persons. 
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LETTER XV. 


Tm: DESIRE or removing or DfSTnoviKo an ETii — mr* 

FERENT FROM ClIOLER ANGER SOMETIMES TENTED ON 

INANIMATE OBJECTS — THE TTELL-KNOTTN STORY OP XER. 
XES — A REFLECTION TnERFON— DREADFUL EFFECTS OF 

PASSION — REMARK OF A CREAT MAN OFANTIGOITY FLU* 

TARCII— OPINION OF 8ENECA->H:URS0RY HINT TO DRAMA* 
TIC ARTISTS. 


The desire to remove ordestroy an evil may 
be a veiy different thing from choler ; notwith- 
standing it is only under the traits of this pas- 
sion, \whicli, for as much as I know, con»- 
founds itself with the desire of punishment and 
vengeance, according to the opinion of all the 
ancient philosophers,] that it has its most mark- 
ed and cliaracteristical operations, 

'•The soul, agitated by tins desire, manifests 
no other sign in the body save ardour and re- 
solution, to which, perhaps, the expression of 
the other affections associates itself; such, for 
>ixample, as those of fear, terror, and dis- 
pleasure. But while sensible and reasonable 
I 2 
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beings purposely cause us to experience pain 
and chagrin, because thej’ have been disgusted 
with us under some point of view, considering 
us in the light of individuals not dangerous, or 
of persons they may olTend with impunity, 
without having any thing to fear from us in 
return ; as when they wound us in the dark,^ 
without fear of a discovery. When we 6nd out^ 
all this, when we remark that our enemy fwh 
a malignant satisfaction at the grief his address 
has implanted In our wounded seifsibiliHes, 
the desire of vengeance inflames the heart, 
and we feel ourselves spurred on to retm'it the 
woes we have endured, on those who have 
been the authors of our sufferings. Thus the 
roaring torrent breaks down the opposing bar* 
rier, and tears down every object which im- 
pedes it with^resistless violence : at the terrible 
aspect of these destructive effects, the cruel 
joy of our enemy is converted into alarm and 
grief; whilst our own bitter chagrin is trans- 
formed into the delicious sentiment arising 
from thc'idea of our own proper puissance, and 
the terror which it scatters abroad. The re- 
sult of this corresponds ivith what the moral 
philosophers ha%*e long since observed, i. c. that 
this resentment naturally rouses itself against 
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free and thinking agents ; that it is less natu- 
ral when exerted against animals, who, not 
being able either to offend or to irritate us, 
lave only the faculty of hurting us ; and that 
it is quite .unnatural, when exerted against ob- 
jects passive or inanimate. 

^ The extravagant idea of Xerxes, when he 
threatened to chain and lash the sea, has been 
treated as a species of delirium. It is pro- 
bable, however, that*a despot, less accustomed 
than other men to the mortifying idea of his 
impotence and his dependency, might have 
found a species of consolation in blinding 
liimself to such a poioh Rs to conceive that hd 
might avenge his own torinents on the vexed 
sea, and that he was formidable enough to 
make the ocean feel his vengeance. Thus, as 
I have been saying, choUr adds energy to alP 
the exterior parts-of the body, but chiefly arms 
those most proper to seize, attack, or destioy ; ; 
swelled by the blood and humours wliich are’ 
thither carried in abundance, th^ agitate 
themselves with a convulsive violence. The 
inflamed roll in their orbits, and dart 

forth fiery glances ; the hands and tectli mani- 
. Test a kind of interior tumult, by the grinding 
of one, and the agitation of the others. It is 
" 13 
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tbe same Untl of eagerness which the mad bull 
and furious bear display, to make use of the 
arms wth which Nature has furnished them 
moreo\er, thc\cms are swelled, especially those 
about the neck and temples, all tlie >'isagc a 
inflamed, on account of the superabundance of 
blood earned up to it but this redness resem- 
bles not that occasioned by desire or Io%e, the ‘ 
mo\ements are more burned and more vio- 
lent , the step IS bea\-y, irregular, i mpetuous — 
You vn\\ object to mev that these changes do 
not always take place— that the \TS3ge as often 
turns pale as red I ansvi er, that the desire of 
% engeance may change itself into the disagree- 
able sentjraent of the offence received, and 
then vice versa , or, if y ou prefer gi' mg the 
name of choler to this reunited sentiment, I 
shall say then, ** This choler is composed of 
the chagrin of the offence received, and of the 
desire of taking vengeance for it.’* 

In reuniting all the gestures and actions of 
a roan m choler, the picture will be a disgust 
ingone, particularly if you add the poisoned 
foam which sometimes drops from the Jower 
bp —at tbis sight the tranquil observer u^U 
conceive the greatest horror at a passion which 
can ravage the noble countenance of man with 
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uch infernal violence. I remember Plutarch 
nakes one of his great men say, “ That he 
hould be thankful to any servant who would 
)lace a looking-glass before his eyes, at each 
ipproach of anger j because that, seeing him- 
;elf in such an unnatural condition, he should 
;ertainly learn to detest the passion.*’ But, in 
ny opinion, the servant would shew himself 
more wise in leaving the mirror alone, as he 
would run a great chance of having it thrown, 
at his head. It was othermse with Minerva, 
of whom Plutarch recounts, that she threw 
away her flute, because she perceived the gri- 
maces (in'a river) which she made while play- 
ing on that instrument. 

The mind of Miner\’a w'as calm, and, being 
a woman, it \vas for her interest to look beau- 
tiful, and not to disfigure her face by distor- 
tions. She played on a flute to please : but 
the man in choler wishes to inspire terror.— 
Let us hear what Seneca says ; 

. ^ “ Speculo equidem nemincm deterritum ab 
ira credo. Qui ad speculum venerat, ut se mu- 
taret, jam mutaverat. Iratis quidem nulla est 
formosior effigies, quam atrox et horricla, 
.qualesquc esse, etiam vidcri volunt.” 

De Ira. L, 2, C. 35, 


14 
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I am \\'antlering from roy subject, wltboat 
perceiving it : but what can I say, after thb 
author, of the gestures of the desire of ven- 
geance? He has given a description in each 
of the three books he has written on choler, 
and has there developed die most slight shades 
of this passion with so much eloquence, that 
his most warm admirer could not avoid cx-‘ 
claiming, " Ubique dilTusc & cur totiesr”—’ 
Choose those passages which appear to you the 
most just or beautiful : I shall content myself 
with offering a slight remark for the consider- 
ation of the actor; to wit— that, in the imita- 
tion of choler, he ought to propose another •- 
end to himself than, the natural imitation of a 
passion whose effects so easily become disgust- 
ing ; he must guard in tliis, more than in any 
other passion, against overcharging what is in 
itself so hideous and unpleasant to the eye and 
to the imagination. 
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LETTER XVI. 


»)F TEVOEANCE AKD CIIOLER THEIR EFFECTS — ANGER 

AKD TENGEAVCE OFTEV BflSTASE THEIR OBJECTS — AW 
INSTANCE IN OTHELLO — IN ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA 
— DREADFOL EFFECTS OF RAOE — OPERATING TO SEIF. 

lIOLESTATtON THE PAStlOV OF LOTE ACTING IN A MAW- 

NER SOMETTItAT SIMILAR TOWAltOS SURROUNDING OB- 
JECTS — AN EXAMPLE FROM MU. CUMBERLAND** COMEOT- 
OF TUE TFEST INDIAN. 


There is a something of malice in theques-* 
tion you put to me; I mean in that particular 
one where you ask in what class of expression 
I should choose to range choltr or desire of 
vengeance. I suppose you slily mean to mal^e 
me sensible of all that is vague and ambiguous 
in my classifications. These classifications are, 
in your opinion, more adapted to create confu- 
sion than to prevent it. But recollect I have 
no where pretended to tell you that my mode 
has appeared unobjectionable even to myself) 
or that it is by any means conformable to the 
jHinc.Up.-an.d.ryrid rules of logic. 

You say tliat, according to my argument, 
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all changes of the blood ought to Ijc rcferrtd 
to phisiological causes, but that we, neverthe- 
less, in sudden colouring and paleness, iind 
something analogous to the situation of the 
soul. The spirits arc carried with energy to- 
wards the extremities of the body when a man 
is thinking of an enemy, when occupied in m* 
mination on his personal prowess, or wlien the ' 
mental faculties arc flattered with the ideas of' 
approaching vengeance. • 

Your remark that anger frequently quits its 
real object, and fixes on others totally foreign 
and extraneous, is extremely just, and I fwl 
much indebted to you for it 

Not^iitllstandi^g tliis, I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing my surprise, that out of so many ex- 
amples quoted by Hume, from whom you con- 
fess to have borrowed the foregoing obser^’a- 
tion, you should have selected the precise one ■ 
which appears to me the least forcible of them • 
all. - lago has roused the jealousy of Othello, 
in the tragedy of that name, by equivocal 
signs, and circumstances calculated to excite ^ 
his suspicions, which do not, however, seem 
sufficiently founded to make their effects be 
resented on Desdemona, their naturat object . 
The disorder and anxiety awakened in his soul 
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by these suggestions, excite his momentaiy 
rage, even against lago himself, who as yetap- 
pears not only innocent, but friendly in his 
eyes. 

^ Othello. Villain, be sure you prove my love 
a whore ; 

•Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof. 

* 1 - [Catching hold of him. 

For, by the worth ofmine eternal soul, 

Thou hadst better have been bom a dog. 
Than answer my wak'd wrath. i 

logo. Is it come to this r . ^ 

• Othello '. If thou dost slander her, and tor* 

ture me, 

Never pray more; abandon all remorse; 

On horror’s head, horrors accumulate; 

Do deeds to make Heaven weep ; all eartS 

• amaz'd; 

• For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. 

, ,Itigo. O Grace I O Heaven, defend me I 
Are you a man ? have you a soul and sense ? 
*God be wi’ you, take mine otlice. Oh ! 
wretched fool, 

.tp.makr* .thiiv*.lmiie*^v .vi/ie 
See the fine. Scene, Othello, Act III. 
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You \nll pardon roc for difTering with you, 
and saying, that, in »iy opinion, the choler 
•is here directed to its riglit object; for 
Othello, attached heart and soul to his Desde- 
roona, and horrified with the cruel and insur- 
portable torments of jealousy, visibly aban- 
dons the suspicions he had entertained against • 
the virtue of his ^7ife, and clearly delivers him-* 
self up to those of an opposite nature, to mf,, 
his suspicions of the integrity and veracity 
laga And hence arises a remark, confirmed 
by experience, to wit, that the bearer of Ul 
news becomes hateful on bis onro account: I 
shall illustrate this observation, by a very* 
striking example, which occurs in Shakes- 
peare’s play of Antony and Cleopatra. 

■ Anthony. Moon and stars I 
Whip him — were it twenty of tlie greatest tri- 
butaries 

That do acknowledge Cmsar, should I find 
them, , 

So saucy with the hand of she here (what’s 
her name ? 

Since she was Cleopatra) whip him, fellows, 

Till bke a boy you sec him cringe bis face, 

And whine aloud for mercy : take him hence. ^ 
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"^Xessenger. Mark Anthony. 

Afftkony. Tug him away : being whipped, 
Bring him again ; this Jack of Cssars shall 
bear 'us an errand to him. ' * 

, [ETeunt Messenger and Attendants. 
•^Cleopatra. Wherefore is this ? ‘ V 

Anthony. To let a fellow that will take 
* rewards 

And say, God quit you, be familiar wdth 
My play-fellow, youf hand this seal 
And plighter of high faith : O 1 ‘ that 1 were ’ 
Upon the hill of Basan, to out-roar 
The horne.d herd ; for I have savage cause ; 
And to proclaim it civilly were like 
A halter'd neck, which does the hangman 
thank ’ 

For being yare about him. Is he whipped ? , 
("Re-enter Messenger and Attendant.) * 
AttendaJit. Soundly, tny Lord. 

Aiithony. Cried he? and asked he mercy? 
Attendant. He did ask favour. 

•Anthony. If that thy father live, let him 
repent 

Thou wast not made his daughter, and be thou 
sorry 

To fblTow Caisar m fifs triumph, since ‘ 
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The desire which carries us towards an o'b- 
ject offers also something similar in certain 
circumstances I shall find future occasion to 
speak of tins. I shall here confine myself to 
observe, in a feu words, that satisfied and 
happy love diffuse^itself in caresses and m 
acts of beneficence, even towards those ob- 
jects which are itrange and Joj cigti, not only 
in the absence of the beloved object, but even 
in the midst of possession TJie fi“rj ‘West- 
Inchan, in bir Cumberland's clnrmmg come- 
dy, embraces the whole company, after obtain- 
ing the hand of his dear Charlotte. 

When I quote from the vv’orks of iVIr Cum- * 
berland, I ever iimgine that I quote from Na- 
ture herself — since it is from tlie inexhaustible 
mine of that goddess whence all his characters 
are drawn hfs dramatis persona mvanablj act 
as persons in real life would behave under the 
impressions cf similar circumstances No one 
has written more naturallj, and yet there is 
scarcely any dramatic writer so classically cor- 
rect his fund of humour is deep and various , 
Jus characters ha^e every faculty of exciting 
risibility, and yet remain independent of the wit- 
ticisms, manners, dress, or politics of the day 
We trace nothing of the caricature in his com- 
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positiorK nor do Ins clownfe and footnien e\er 
brancli forth into the sentimental lusiiriancy 
of sages arid philosophers, to draw down a few 
plandits from the andilOTs: his gentleitten, on 
the other hand, ne\er act like valets or mad- 
men, to excite the ridiculous by the total vio-s. 
latlon of the possible or the probable. Majof 
O’ Flaherty is a gentleman in manners and irt 
sentiments ; of this characteristical digtiity he 
never once loses Aifew during five delightful 
acts ; yet the stage cannot produce a more de- 
lightful or a more entertaining specimen of 
Hibernian whimsicality. 

IVe have now a performer on the boards of 
one of OUT theatres who defies all competition 
in character of humorous Irishmen : in the 
whole range Of these characters, which he de- 
lineates so exquisitely well, there is not on^ 
'where he stands 'more conspicuous than in 
’ Mr. Cumberland's humoi‘ous, generous, open- 
hearted soldier. I could mention many other 
elucidations of the happy ^nius®'^ our English 
Terence — but - 

. “ To gild refined gold — to paint the lily-^. 
To throw-a perfume on the violet — • I 

Is wasteful and ridicaloijs excess. ’* / 

- King Jntin. 
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ferent and innocent, and wreak its fury by 
trampling, beating, tearing, and defacing them 
—and when it cannot be satisfied in this man- 
ner, it resembles canine hunger, and hurries 
the indhidual even to violence upon himsel^^ 
This terrible desire once-cxcited in the heart oj 
man, all his nen’ous system is in the greatest 
disorder, and he is disturbed by a continua 
disquietude : — rather than remain idle, and no1 
wreak its rage on sometliing, it will bite the 
lip till tbe blood fioxi's, gnaw the nails, and 
rend the liair,.xrithout knowing any bounds te 
its fury’ like the Italian, >iho, after having 
lost hts whole fortune at the gaming table, tore 
out bis inside with his concealed hand, whilst 
an apparent tranquilfity’ kept place in all the 
traits of his countenance. The hands, the 
feet, the teetli, will instinctively seek for em- 
ployment. 

Jn the anger or ill-humour xvhich is yet con- 
centrated, we remark their unquiet agitation. 
The man in this situation bites^ the lower Jip 
gently — he agi tates the foot, or.stamps on the 
earth with it. He arranges and rc-adjusts In* 
clothes, he rubs his bat^ or, with his hand be- 
hind Ills ear, fumbles among the hairs of his 
head. The circumstance of tlie hand being 
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involuntarily convej’cd to tlie hair, proves that 
a disagreeable alteiation has taken place in the 
skin which covers the skull, and has there pro- 
duced uncomfortable ’sensations — an effect 
equally caused by feat and terror. This den- 
ation of the affection of^vhich we have been 
speaking, from the principal objects to those 
with which it is connected, or to others abso- 
lutely* foreign, may perhaps 'be an essential 
point, which holds good, more or less, in all 
our desires. AVe know that it' takes place in 
that fever which, arrived at its gieatest height, 
carries the. idea of danger to objects the most 
innocent, and, trembling at the slightest noise, 
starts from the breeze that whispers through 
the foliage. Here call to your mind the sub- 
lime picture of ^neas carrying the aged An- 
chises upon his shofilders, and leading tixe 
‘young Ascaniiis b'y the hand. 

“ Ferimur per opaca locorum ; 

Et me, quern dudum non ulla injects niove- 
bant 

Tela, neque adverse glomerati ex agmine Graii, 
Nunc omnes terrent aunc : sonus excitat omnis 
Suspensum Sc pariter comitique oneriqne ti- 
mentem.” - 

VOL. I. K 
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Thou hast been whipped for following Hra i 
henceforth 

The white hand of a lady ft^’cr th« : 

Shake thou to look on*t. Get thee back to 
Cajsar ; - • 

Tell him thy entertainment : look thou say • 
He makes me angry with him ; for he seems _ 
Proud and disdainful; harping on what I 
Not wlat he knew I xeat. He makes me 

ango'i 

And at this time most easy *tis to do't— 
When my good stars, that were my former 
guides. 

Have emptj’ left their orbs, and shot their fire* 
Into the abism of hell. If he mislike 
jSIy specchr^and what is done, tell him he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis’d bondsman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture. 
As he shall like to quit me, ' Urge it thoo. 
Hence with thy stripes ! Begone 1 

. -Cffisar had raised the Jealousy of Antony, 
and not being able to punish the wrong in his 
person, he avenges it on the Sressenger. 

Notwithstanding this example, if we adopt 
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thfe^xplicatioii' o** Aristolle, the anger here 
personified may not be entirely directed to an 
object of indifference, or on false grounds; for 
the tranquillity and icy phlegm of tlie Messen- 
ger, a witness of the bitter agony suffered, 
ijiight appear to him a piece of contempt, and 
an offence might naturally excite his 

'bile. Besides, we are sure that it would not 
‘have been the innocent Messenger, but the 
perjured lover, who ‘would have felt the force 
of his resentinent, had pmver seconded the fn- 
’ c/inatton. The effects of revenge will also be 
sometimes \vreaked even on inanimate objects. 
Do we not often see persons rub letters in their 
hands, stamp them under their feet, or tear 
them with th^ir teeth? Pei chance we shall be 
able to throw some light on this subject, by 
making an abstraction of those objects irhich 
ere innocent and foreign, by generalizing our 
•observations, and establishing it as a truth, 
that the desire of vengeance is a furious pas- 
sion, of which the boiling symptoms are not 
easily allayed in the human heart — and tha^ 
wjiile it cannot exercise its fury on the de- 
sired object, it seizes on such iKcniuinte ones 
as are at all related to it ; and when none of 
this kind can be found, will fly to objects dif- 
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The desire which carries us towards an ob- 
ject offers -also something similar in certain 
circumstances. I shall 6nd future occasion to 
speak of this. I shall here confine myself to 
obserN'e, in a few words, that satisfied and 
; happy love diffuses^itself in caresses and in 
acts of beneficence, c\en towards those ob- 
jects which are strange and foreign^ not only 
in the absence of the beloved object, but even 
in the midst of posscssfoii. The fiViy IVest- 
Ihdian, in Mr. Cumberland’s charming come- 
dy, embraces the whole company, after obtain- 
ing the'hand of his dear Charlotte. , 

When I quote from the works of hlr. Cum-' 
berland, I ever imagine that I quote from Na- 
ture herself — since it is from the inexhaustible 
^ine of that goddess whence all his characters 
are drawu : bis dramatis personas invariably act 
as persons in real life would behave under the 
impressions of similar circumstances. No one* 
has written more naturallj', and yet there is 
scarcely any dramatic writer so classically cor- 
rect : his fund of humour is deep and various j 
his characters have every faculty of exciting 
risibility, and yet remain independent of the u i t- 
ticisms, manners, dress, or politics of the day. 
We trace nothing of the caricature in his com- . 
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positions, nor do bis clowns and footnien ever 
branch forth into the sentimental luxuriancy 
of sages and philosophers, to draw down a few 
plaudits from the auditors : his gentlemen, on 
the other hand, ne^er act like ^alets or mad- 
men, to excite the ridiculotis by the total \io-. 
latioii of the possible or the probable. Majot 
O’ Flaherty is a gentleman in manners and ill 
sentiments : of tins chaiacteristical dighity he 
ne\er once loses view during five delightful 
acts ; yet the stage cannot produce a more de- 
lightful or a more entertaining specimen of 
Hibernian whimsicality. 

We have now a performer on the boards of 
one of our theatres who defies all competition 
in characters of humorous Irishmen : in the 
whole range of these characters, which he de- 
lineates so exquisitely well, there is not ond 
*wliere he stands 'more conspicuous than ?n 
^Ir. Cumberland’s humorous, generous, open- 
hearted soldier. I could mention many other 
elucidations of the happy genius® f our English • 
Terence — but - 

, “ To gild Tefined gold — to paint the lily—. 
To tbrow-a perfume on the violet — \ 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.’* [ 

♦ King Jofm. 
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Mr. CumberJand is a first-rate scholar, ^nd 
has made use of this advantage in all his dra- 
matic writings; be has fully felt the force of 
. the following Horatian maxim : 

Si quid inexpertum Scena* coramlttis et audw 
Personam formare novam ; servetur ad imum 
Quail’s ab inccpto processerit; & sibi constet. 
Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” 

^ My praise can be no compliment to ’ 

“ The observed of all ohserveys," , 

yet shall I boldly lay my little leaf of myitle-at 
his feeti for as it has been remarked that the 
bravest men are commonly the most merciful, 

50 is it likewise my creed, that the most learned 
men are the most indulgent ; and in the full 
spirit of this sentiment I make my bow to the 
author of the elegant West Indian, and to the • 
bold delineator of the manly, the affecting, the 
sublime Penr;jIdock. 
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LETTER XVII. 


THE JUDGMENT OT A flULOSuHIEn — OS ENVY'ANd HATHEU 
— SIMILARITY OF OLNLftAL APFFAnANCtS— DIFFICULTY 
OF PHESLNTJNQ THEM IN ONP POINT OFVIEW — EXAMPLE^ 

* FROM CATU— CASAR OTHELLO— THE QRADAT10N3 OT 

JEALOUSY IN LOFE. 

V' 


If ati author attaches himself principally to 
the erterior signs or phanomena of the pas- 
sions, it would be unreasonable to expect front 
him a too' rigid adheience to his classifications, 
or to look for the same minute explications 
which ate given by the natural philosopher, 
who has passed whole years in the study of 
their internal effects ; for so difficultly various 
•is this perplexing itsearch, that where one man 
► thinks he contemplates a unity of appearance, 
another imagines that he can discern an hun- 
dred ramifications and diversities ; for, as many 
rivers may be derived from a single source, so 
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find it necessary to call in tlie support of a fe^v 
examples A philosopher may be able to dis- 
cnmmate the feeling of ewiSy, froq that kind 
of displeasure some men experience at the 
contemplation of the more successful fortunes 
of others tliey refer the origin of the one to 
that atlf~lo-oe which is common to the nature 
of man nhilst they attnbute the otlier to a 
species of personal dtsltke It might be said, 
that Cato, seeing the enemies of the republic 
exalted to the most lucrative and dignided si 
tuapons m Rome, eYpeneoced this sentiment) 
because the persons so upraised by fortune 
were his determined opponents, whilst'Ciesaf 
and Pompey y-eie bona fide envious of the 
successes of eacli other. Now this distinction 
IS as true as it appears jcmarkable To ap- 
preciate It justly, howe\er, it will be requisite 
to peer into the most secret recesses of the 
soul, as it IS by tins attentive observance alone-, 
that we shall be able to account for the out- 
V'ard operation of the gestures 

Both the affections we have been describing 
spread an outward visible air of cliagnn over 
the countenance, they give a kind of suspi. 
cious glance to the and avert the body, 
with a sort of involuntary emotion, from tlie 
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cAjject Avliich gives birth to their suspicion or 
their jealovisy. We may, perhaps, expect to 
find two descriptions correspondent to each of 
these sentiments. Yet the perplexed philoso- 
•pher, when he has to speak of hatred, finds 
himself compelled to levert to what he has 
before said on the subject of jealousy; half 
owning that he has failed in his attempts' at 
attaining any charactejistical signs which can 
distinguish the one from the other. Yet, if 
there is really a perfect resemblance between 
the traits of hatred and those pf jealousy, .why 
should any artist involve himself in an unne- 
cessary tVouble? — why does he not spare'*his' 
reader the tatigue of poring over his words or 
his drawings? But the truth is, that what 
takes place with jealousy and hatred may be 
referred to what is said on'tlie subject of en\^ 
and malevolence, ^ , 

Is jealousy really only to he recognised un- 
der the guise of hatred ^ — ^when she ceases to 
assume this garb, is she at all altered in essen- 
tials ? 

I am much deceived, or you now begin to 
perceive a kind of unity in the source of these 
different affections of the soul. If you select 
the jealousy of ambition for .the object of your 
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contemplation, you \7ill find a variety of rami- 
fications : you will sometimes view it connect- 
ed with shame — at others it will appertain to a 
displeasure closely bordering upon anger. In 
such a complex mixture of sentiments ancT 
feelings, how difficult must be the task of giv- 
ing such marked traits, which shall not inter- 
fere wth a correct delineation of the passion ! 
How shall we distinguish the tears shed by 
young Cassar, during tbe perusal of the life of 
Alexander, from any other kind of noble grief? 

• Though we may be able to denote the gene- 
ral traits of hatred , g rief, des pair, ironical 
langHter, W'ith all the other expression's, mixed 
or simple, which appertaiu io jealousy, yet it 
will be difficult to reunite and bring tijem to- 
gether, so as to occ^ion such a delineation as 
cannot be confounded with similar affections. 

Le Brun has marked the expressions of ha- • 
tred; but, as hatred is not always the compa- . 

nion of jealousy, he has not cleared the diffi- 
culties I have mentioned. 

Had this artist been compelled to represent 
the passion, in a picture, under the sembhncc 
of an allegorical being, he would only have 
scize<l one point of view, and would therefore 
base displayed his judgment in the selection of 
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ihat one winch offered the 'most self-evident 
ind general expressioji. 

Rapture and despair are the words which 
serve to denote the highest climax of our 
agreeable or painful sensations. But rapture 
Sometimes'consists as much in the delicate lan- 
guors of pleasure, as in the more animated ex- 
pressions of boisterous felicity. 

• Despair may be delineated by the most 
humble dejection of the soul, and also by its 
more furious and ungdverned transports. — • 
AYhat unity can an author indicate here ?— 
Should he paint rapture as a soft sensation of 
^voluptuous* indolence, with eyes swimming in 
pleasure, and half concealed under their lids, 
I might ask him, in my turn, whether a phy- 
siognomy, lively, gay, and sparkling with the 
most vind joy ; eyes floating in splendour, arms'* 
stretched out, the body bounding from earth, 
and dancing in the wanton air ; — would 
ask him, I repeat, whether he would not re- 
cognize the requiied sentiment under this de- 
lineation also f* To regain the unity, it must 
be necessary to take the word rapture in a more 
strict and literal sense, and to explain it by 


• Ste Platetthe tscntjf-sixth and hccnt^-incnlh. 
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that spiritual and voluptuous intuition wb^ch 
forms the charm of a romantic imagination. 

This resource will avail nothing, bou’e^'er, 
when we come to'examine despair; for if we* 
contemplate the famous print of ^unt Ugo- 
lino, exhausted by famine, and already bearing 
a strong resemblance to a dead corpse, Sve . 
shall there find those traits of despair which- 
are indicated by the idea of suicide. • 

Leonardo di Vinci says, “ You may repre- 
sent a man, abandoned to despair, holding a 
knife in his hand, teith which he strikes him- 
self; after having torn open his garments 
with one hand, he enlarges his xvou'nd: he will^ 
be upright, with the feet straggling the one 
from the other, or with his body bent, as if in 
the action of falling to the ground.” 

* You will please Ip remark that the above 
sketch is only a project of Ihis inestimable ar- 
tist ; and that he is here speaking of what may, 
and not of what ought to be done. This is 
despair personified— mv\\ as it ought to be 
when represented in a pmnting. As I spoke 
of Jealousy in the beginning of my letter, I 
w’ish to mention one species of that aflection, 
which had escaped roc in the difilculty of 
arranging my notions, I allude to tlicjcalousy 
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of?ove. If you examine this species of suspi- 
cion, the poetical Proteus ivill no longer be 
regarded as a fictitious being : — jealousy , like 
this god, every moment assumes a new Form ; 
anxie ty, tears, impatience, the smile _pf_ de- 
rision, the seal ching glance of doubt, the b itter 
cdmpi aint, the broken-hearte d despondency, 
violence, fury', murder! Behold the gradation 
of sentiments succeeding to each other in the 
bosom of Othello. 
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letter XXVIII. 


DESCARTES AND LE BROW — THE SOURCE OT AGREEABLE 

DISAGREEABLE AFFECTIOMS EXAMINATION OF THE 

AGREEABLE SENTIMENT OF JOY AND TRANftCILLITt \ 

THEIR PRYblCAL EFFECTS THE JOY OF THE PROCD SIAN 

OF THE LOVER — FINE PASSAGE OF XENOPHON TIIE<- 

TAIN HAN OP CQURACE AND FIRMNESS —AXIilATED DE^ 

' SCRIPTION— A BEAUTIFUL SPEEai QUOTED FROM SHAKES-* 
peare’s tragedy op CYUDEUNE. 


Descartes makes an express distinction 
between corporeal sensation and the passidhs^ 
of the soul. Le Brun, although a faithful fol> 
Joivej of the philosopher in other instance^ 
abandons him in this; if this desertion is not 
•couched in express Avords, it is at least tacitly 
allowed by the artist, when speaking of physi? 
cal grief. I shall not adopt the opinions of 
either of these celebrated men; fearful lest I 
should be induced to pass over the niles relat- 
ing to corporeal expression in too cursoiy a 
manner; or that I may Und myself compelled 
to enter into details too tedious for your pem- 
sal; and, after all, these rules would be of no 
very important consequence to the actor, whose 
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instruction is the principal object of these re- 
searches Notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, w e must not absolutely neglect the scru- 
tiny of physical effects , for, as they are not 
unfrequently consequences of the interior 
nio\ements of the soul, their expression will 
carry us back to the original source. Whilst 
'Othello, stagger] ngjromjuie side to the other, 
.fifts one hand to his head, as if conscious of 
his approaching fit, and strikes the other upon 
his convulsed and agonised heart — whilst his 
tongue can only utter broken, h&lf^onnwted 
s enten ces we recognize in these external sen- 
■^sations of the body the modifications which 
affect the soul 

I ha\e previously stated that the affections 
generate from our sense of our own failings or 
perfections — the first giving rise to the agree- 
able, and the second to the unpleasing affec- 
tions now their reunion is the cause of the 
mived affecttorts A similar sentiment has 
freiquently, but not ah\ aj s, a mixed expression 
consequently a considerable number of this 
kind may be ranged in the class of simple sen- 
timents 

According to several philosophers, neither 
pure grief or pure pleasure occasions the shed- 
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ding of tears : to make them flow, it is neces- 
saiy that the agreeable should mingle with the 
disagreeable^ or per contra. 

Let us commence then, with an examina* 
tion of the more pleasing affections, and leave 
the disagreeable ones for an ulterior disquisi- 
tion. It is natural to select what most flatters 
the imagination : in a basket of fruits, who wilf" 
not give the preference to the most beautiful, 
and the best flavoured ? There are some men 
so bappiljT tempered, that the most perfect 
equilibrium of the humours permits the blood 
to flow without obstruction or impediment id 
the delicate vessels — and the natural conse-> 
quence of this is a freedom in the progression 
of their ideas, a mirth and vivacity cheering 
.the heart, and beaming on the visagd; and pic- 
tures of smiling felicity are for ev'er present to 
the contemplation of these favoured childreh 
' of mortality: when happy events operate orf 
their exterior, we do not simply observe a sere- 
nity and satisfaction, but that superior degree 
of agreeable sentiment to which I shall give 
the exclusive name of joy. In the play which 
this joy produces, we remark the most perfect 
analogy, the roost exact impressions of a soul, 
which opens (as we may say) every avenue to 
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laltering ideas, in measunng the mo\ements 
if the body exactlj upon the degree of ’velo- 
:il}, of phableness and facility, uhich reign m 
he progression of his clear and governing con- 
:eptions The countenance is open and frank 
n all parts, the front is serene, the head ele- 
vated uith grace between the shoulders, the 
eloquent eje presents its full globe shining 
with splendour, tlie mouth presents that amia- 
ble “ Semihians labellum,” as Catullus calls it , 
the arms and hands are detached from the 
body, the walk is sprightly and gay , light- 
ness, actiMty, and grace reign in the mote- 
ments -of all the limbs. 

You must conclude from hence that the 
phffinomena of joy offer themseh es under ami- 
able traits, and that they are replete with ele- 
gance and beauty , and you may draw this in- 
ference frpm it, M2, that they will be so much 
•the more characterjsUcal, and their resemblance 
with this affection ^vlU be so much the more 
marking, as the ideas which occupy the soul 
are more gracious or beautiful, and as these 
ideas, more or less, fas our the analogies indi- 
cated The jo> of the proud man, who be- 
holds the completion of his ambitious projects, 
will make his whole face expand, and w ill con- 
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fer activity and lightness on the movements of 
his body. But whilst ideas, grand, elevated, 
and vast, actually occupy his soul, we shall 
find there is moTe or less to do away of this 
sentiment; we shall here he apt to -remark less 
of pure joy, than of a mixture of Jot/ and 
pride. 

The lover, whose whole soul wanders ov^er* 
soft, beautiful, aud voluptuous ideas, on the*, 
contrary, will shew his joy under the charac- 
•teristics of a Irank happiness, pure and com- 
plete. It IS useless to observe that this senti- 
ment has its degrees, as well as the sentiment 
itself. The highest point of rapture or trans- » 
port will be a reinforcement to those traits I 
have just been indicating. In truth, those 
traits entirely'seem to lose all their grace from 
the moment the joy begins to grow too giddy 
or too boisterous, or when it degenerates into 
a petulance, which throws the face jn^o gri-* 
maces, and transforms the soft and easy move- 
ments of the body into the boundings and 
perings of a mountebank. The actions to which 
joy commonly delivers itself are those whiph 
‘ produce the most lively impressions upon all 
the senses ; such, for example, as good cheer, 
smiling, singing, clapping_of hands, dancing, 
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and. a desire to communicate with those whom 
we w^sh to interest in the felicity of our lot ; a 
species of corruption (if I dare thus express 
myself) which operates by embraces, presents, 
protestations of amity, benefits, and above all 
bj^ caresses, lavished on those from whom we 
expect the most lively and most intimate sym- 
pathy, on account of their attachment, the con- 
formity of their station, pr their full participa 
tion of the common haptfiness. 

Men who have run the same dangers, and 
endured the same misfortunes, embrace each 
other in the first transport, mingling tears of 
joy with their reciprocal felicitations. Xeno- 
phon has a fine passage of this kind. You 
know that the 10,000 Greeks had to struggle 
against innumerable obstacles and dangers in^ 
their famous retreat.* 

’ When they came to the summit of the moun- 
tain, the sea suddenly burst on their sight; the 
joy was general — the soldiers could not refrain 
from tears, but embraced their generals and 
captains. 


• E'xei Se tfCpixovTO 'ravrs? €*71 Eurav^x 

5^ KalSjaTeya;, Xojja- 

SaxguovTfj. 

VOl. I. I. 
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Suppress for the present the novelty and ce- 
lerity of the impression caused by happy and 
particular events : let the perfection with which 
the soul is occupied be of a permanent quali^, 
and give leisure and repoSe to intuition itselfj 
then the sentiment will in truth preserve mych 
of softness and contentment, but the characte- 
ristic o?Joy will vanish, and all will depend on 
the nature of the idea, which ought to be ex-« 
pressed by the gesture. You will presently 
have the proof in that personal satisfaction 
which agreeably affects the man, while he con- 
siders perfection as a part or inherent quality 
in himself. 

Does any one admire the charms and beau- 
ty of his oion figure, or the activity and the 
■ grace ofhis movements: then the soft smile of 
internal contentment, the vivacity of soul, the 
gaiety of gesture remain ; he leaps, funs, sings, 
—a thousand attitudes succeed, that he may 
be able to look. at and admire himself under 
Several points of view. *- 

If the prudence and address with which we 
have gained a point excite our self-admiration, 
then a fugitive smile will just simper on the 
cheek, and play about the lips; the eye mil 
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cimtract itself, the look will become more 
livelj', the steps^more slo^v^ and oblique; the 
index sign will, perhaps, be shewing the per- 
Rnp-gid led,-and in order to guide the intention 
of the interlocutor as mysteriously as the in- 
trigue has been conducted, ‘U’e shall jog him 
with the end of the elbow put out of sight. 

• If dignity, force of mind, power, or any 
other superior mentt be the matter in debate, 
the man measures by his corporeal height his 
own qualities with those who are deprived of 
similiar advantages ; he erects his head with 
dignity, assuming a serious and pensive air, 
and his whole deportment 'becomes more cold 
and more concentrated, as the idea of his self- 
merit gives him the greater degree of satisfac- 
tion. * 

The plenitude of his ideas occasions the en- 
largement of his steps and his movements; the 
tardiness of the developement of these ideas, 
the natural consequence of this plenitude, rcn- 
d'ers his step long, pompous and majestic. 

If birth, rank, fortune, or any of these fo» 
iTjign and insignificant advantages, which can- 
not give a man any real sentiment oDiis pro- 
per merit, and whose enjoynfcnt depends' on 
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the effects produced in the minds of othefS; 
occupy the mindf then th& concentrates* and 
tranquil air which beloi^ fo genuine pride 
degenerates into conceit and vanity. Littla^ar 
tisfyed with silent**f^np, lie struts along, rat- 
ing the body on" tne wide-stretched legs, the 
arms and hands are spread abroad, the head 
and whole thrown back.* 

Does the matter relate to courage, firmness, 
or power of resistance ? Immediately the cor- 
poreal energfes rouse, the body becomes more 
compact, the muscles are stretched, the neck 
stiffens, the knees' contract, and the head 
sinks itself betwe^the elevated shoulders.f 
I cannot tell how far figures may express 
my meaning; your obsers'ing sagacity must 
supply the deficiency. 

After what I have said above, concerning^ 
the admiration which grand and ele\’atcd cor- 
poreal objects inspire, you doubtless have al- 
ready remarked, that, atall times, whenplung 
ed in the contemplation of an object, we do 
not separate, by abstraction, our proper selves 
from the idea whiclj.^>\[c entertain of this oL- 

> 

• riale the 

+ See Plate t^e ntetitn^etenth. 
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ject; ■\ve seek* to adopt its qualities, and to 
’ rendei^ ourselves semblable to it. We aggran- 
dize ourselves with whicli is great; we elevate 
ourselves wth the sublime; we soften ourselves 
Vltli ^vhat is tenden' ' 

* In the intuition of the moral affections, this 
^drgetfulness, or rather this advantageous ex- 
change of self with another, is much more 
^^easy than while it operates with regard to phy- 
sical objects; and this exchange is precisely 
the first source of that intellectual voluptu- 
ousness which the delineation of elevated, firm, 
.and noble characters, and the recital of grand 
, and intrepid actions, inspired by the love of 
■ humanity, makes us experle'nce. We rouse in. 
ourselves the pride, the dignity, the warmth of 
soul, or the soft sensibility, which we sup- 
pose in our heroes ; and in this manner, all 
these sentiments, in bccomingsufficiently strong 
. to produce visible modifications, ought to de- 
j)ict themselves in our gestures and in our mien. 
You have an example in the young Polydore 
of Shakespeare, whilst listening to the recital 
of old Morgan. 

The supposed father of\his young prince thus 
describes his emotion. " 

1.3 
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How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature ! 

These bojs kno^ little they are sons to the king ; 

Nor Cymbeline dreatos that they are alire. 

They think they are mine; and, though train’d up thus 
meanly 

I’ the care, wherein they bow, their thoughts *do hit ✓ 
The roofs of palaces ; and natnre prompts them, 

In simple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, 

The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king, his father, called Gulderius — Jore ! 

'When on my three.foot stool I sit, and tell > 

The warlike feats 1 hare done, bis spirits fly out 
Into my story: tiy—Thm mine enemy; fellj 
And ihuSy I tit my foot on his necl—^ien then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats. 

Strains his young nerres, and puts himself in posture, 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal, 
(Once Arriragus) in as like a figure, 

Strikes life into my speech, and shews much more his 
' own conceiTing.’* 

Cymbeiinef Act iti. 

Thus, ever}' time we enter into the feelings 
and the thoughts of another, there is nothing 
new concerning the sentiments which we trans- 
plant (if I may so express myselQ from his 
soul into our own. * But when we abstract 
ourselves, or when, perhaps, wc place ourselves 
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in oppoMtion to tint nliicli occupiM us, two 
sentiments tlien Oder tlicmscUcs nt once, to 
wit, lose .mil sencration ; sentiments ofulnch 
the proper expressions arc scry remarkable. 

L 4 
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LETTER XrX. 


THE EXPHESalOH OP TENEKATIOM^ — OP LOTS — A REMAHK OT 
•* THE MODiriCATtOTS ^nicn THESE ATPtCLIOTS EORBOTT 
PROM THEIR. OBJECT. 


Veneration 18 the admiration of a moral 
being, to such a point as to own our own infe- 
riority in a comparison: it is only by this com-* 
parison that veneration becomes an affection 
of the Jieart, which, as such, does not conse- 
, quently belong to the class of agreeable affec- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding there is always something 
satisfactory in the aggregate ofthissentimcntj 
namely, ^\hile the representation of the foreign 
perfection is more strong than that of our owm 
proper dedetences ; for it is sery possible to 
feel a sensation of fleligh^ while we contem- 
plate the excellencies and the rare qiiajities of 
others, though few men arc endued with a suf- 
ficient portion of philosophy, to be pleased with 
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numtntjons on the contrary qualities inherent 
m tficir own persons AVlicn \encration is 
pure and unmi\cd, it will he then able to pre- 
ser\c the place I hixc assigned it amongst the 
ngrecable sensations of the heart but the epis- 
^tolary form does not require a inctliod so n- 
goronslj exact as a systematical work You 
will therefore, I hope, give incc\cr3 latitude In 
my attempts to express my sentiments 

The delineation of almost e\erj passion or 
feeling of tlie human soul has so many imper- 
ceptible ^ anations, or, as the French term them, 
nuances^ that the difficulty of a precise de- 
finition 1$ almost incredible. Tlie assistance 
of a candid mind is esery where requisite 
for the completion of a work so replete with 
obstacles Pardon me this digression Jn 
presence of an object which inspires us with 
veneration, not only the muscles of the He- 
brews, the mouth, and the dieeks, become Jess 
firm, but the same thing happens to the whole 
body, particularly the head, the arms, and the 
knees When tlieOuentals cross the hands upon 
jthe bosom, whilst the body is inclined, doubt- 
less it IS their intention to indicate, by this pe- 
culiar trait, the cordiality and depth of the sen- 
timent with which they are affected, and m 
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clasping thdr^arms strongly against the body, 
they seek to express iear, which commonly re- 
lates as well to that as veneration. The reason of 
thisiseasy to define; whilewecompare a foreign 
strength with our OAvn weakness, and it is im- 
possible for us to asoid shame everj' time we 
'have occasion to dread lest the more perfect 
being should be sensibie of our weakness. 

’ These are the two sentiments which enforce 
a tendency towards separation and removal, 
which are already founded on the very nature 
of veneration; for he who js‘ penetrated with it, 
imagines himself unworthy h more intimate 
commerce witli a being who appears superior to 
him in merit : in the like manner, on the other 
hand, is the proud man aflected towards the 
being he considers as beneath liim. 

The former removes himself to a certain 
distance, and the space he places between him- * 
seif and the object of his veneration becomes * 
the visible symbol of their moral dilTerencc. 

The affections of pride and veneration en- 
counter each other in this one single expres- 
sion ; but this resemblance is only exterior, for 
there is a total difference between the intention 
or the secret motive of the gesture proj>cr to 
the one and the other. In one of jour for- 
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jncr letters, you express a doubt whether the 
lowering of the bodyis the expression of ve- 
neration adopted by all nations, polished as 
well as barbarian* I did not then penetrate 
Jour opinion, but I «o:o perceive, tliat,' accor- 
‘ iling to yo«, some little people, existing in a re- 
tired corner of the globe, or hid in a remote 
island, may make an exception to a general 
rule — and you certainly had the little amiable 
and intcrestingnation ofOtaheite in yourmind, 
or I am very much mistaken.* I grant that 
Hawksworth mentions the custom of uncover- 
ing the upper part of the body to the haunches, 
as the expression of veneration adopted by tliis 
people. 

It is probable that this nudity designated 
fiankness and innocence : one party uncover,e(i 
their bodies to prov'e tliat they concealed no- 
thing hurtful or mischievous. However this 


* * From the raonent tliat they were seen afar off (the 
•youn5 heir presampUre and Ins lister), Oberca, and nuuy 
persons attending, uncovered their heads and the upper parts 
of their bodies to the haanchis, and thus went b-forc them : 
consequently, the action of uncorertng the body Is, accord* 
Ingto all appearances, a siga of Tencration and rcsyiect 
afilong these people. 
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may be, the origin and signification of the ce- 
remony ue are now speaking of are iinohed 
in too much shade and obscuntj, to be capa- 
ble of affording any reasonable ground of ob- 
jection against tlie uni\ersality of a gesture 
common to all the other known nations Lo\ e 

contemplates a foreign perfection in a man- 
ner different from aeneration Simple, cor- 
poreal beaufy excites in us a sentiment soft, 
tender, and appertaining to love Love, pro- 
perly so called, wlncb it is necessary to distin- 
guish from this gross passion which attracts 
the two sexes, chiefl} attaches itself to the 
qualities of the soul, particularly those of the 
heart, and gives the preference where mental 
accomplishment as well as personal perfection 
immediately flatter the mmd m an agreeable 
maimer When the charms of the form are 
united to these qualities, wlierrthis all'power- 
ful magnet, whicli draws one sex to the other, 
or when the tenderness of parents towards their 
children, which belongs to this paramount feel- 
ing, associate themselves, then, doubtless, the 
sentiment rises to its-biglicst pitch, and its 
expressions become more eloquent and more 
animated Even solid perfections, more dear 
to the mind than to the heart, may give birth to ^ 
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‘love; but tbe expression of this passion then 
assumes the vague appearance of a satisfaction 
tranquil and serene. AVc should do better, 
then, in opposing this sentiment, under the 
name of friendship and benevolence, to the 
other sentiment more characteristically marked, 
"\t’hich is distinguished by a languor, a soft- 
ness, and a tenderness, which are peculiar to it 
nlone. 

An English philosopher has spared me the 
trouble of painting the e.vpressioD of this sen-, 
timent for you. 

* He says, “While wclm’eunderoureyes those^ 
objects whom we love and who please us, the j 
body, as far as I have been able to obseiv'c, takes ] 
the following attitude : the head drops a little on , 
one side ; the eyelids arc draum down more close 
thanusual ^ the eye, directed towards the object^ 
moves with softness; the mouth is half opened;'’, 
the respiration is slow, and from time to time 
cut short with-a profound, sigli, and the arms 
tall negligently by the side of the body; this] 
is -all accompanied -with an internal feeling ofl 
languor and faintness.** -.J 

nfe lTTU5a^ tasunttifi* tiV propen- 

. sities of love is that '’which Aristophanes de- 
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'signates, in his Plato, by a pleasant fiction, but 
nevertheless very rich in idea ; i. e. the propen- 
sity of reunion and community, which, during 
the most perfect harmony of souls, often ac- 
quires such a degree of force, that ifi accord^ 
ing to the expression ofthecomic Greek, Vulp^ 
should descend from heaven to unite the 
lovers as he would join two pieces of iron by the 
stroke of his anvil at his forge, he would find 
them already at the height of their wishes. 
“^Lovers, in grasping hands, or in embracing, 
yield to this soft propensity; it is this pen- 
chant which attracts them. "Whilst embracing 
each other, they unite their glowing checks and 
aident lips, and mutually passing the arms 
round the neck, alternately repose on the bo- 
,som of each other. Sublime and pure friend- 
ship, disengaged from each erratic affection, 
likewise gives testimony of its intenuil content- 
ment, its desire of a reciprocal communication 
of souls, its harmony of sentiments, of its 
wishes for a union, by the clasping of hands, 
by the embrace, or by the other modes adopt- 
ed by the various inhabitants of several coun- 
tries. 

^ The native of Jl/in/aguJorr, ignorant of the 
more animated expression of friendship, con- . 
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tents himself with placing Ins owhand in that 
of his friend, without either squeezing it or em- 
bracing him : and the islander of Nco) Zea- 
land, when he ^vislles to prov’e liis benevolence, 
jircsses his -nose against that of his friend, as 
v/p Europeans join our lips or hands in the ex- 
“pressions of love and friendship. 

A second propensity equally natural and 

* characteristical of love, is that which leads us 
to ameliorate the lot of the object of our af- 
fection, to augment its perfections, and place 
it in tlie most ad\'antageous light i to acquire 
by these .obligations new rightsupon Jts af- 

* fectiou and benevolence, or to give, by this 
means, more power to the qualities ivhich are 
most dear to us. 

Whilst I am speaking of love, I ought to 
add a reflection on the modifications that the 
intuitive affections, as well as the desires, borrow 

* from their object. 

Love, for instance, has a characteristical pro- 
priety whilst it consists in a feri’ent piety, or 
in a concentrated contemplation of any 
agreeable object of the imagination ; which, 
far from being really present to the exterior 
senses, is not even so supposed to be by the 
mind. The apple of the eye, hid behind the 
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jeye-llds, ^nth a look not directed tou'ards any 
' fixed point, which is consequently less bril- 
liant, and appears to be concentrated in the 
interior; whilst, (as we may say) a sombre 
cloud covers the ^'e: these are the most re- 
markable traits ofthisshad^ traits which finish 
by becoming in the long-run apermanent cha-^ 
lacter in the physiognomy of such an enthu- 
siast, or devotee, constantly occupied with si -‘ , 
milar ideas. 

IVhen traits of overwhelming grief unite 
themselves to those I have just been speaking 
of, the eye, sad and dim, then announces an 
interior and m3 stical suffering, an imagination • 
■which feeds in secret on ideas of an exalted, 
but at the same time of a sad and melancholy’ 
species. I could say much more on the sub- 
ject of devotion and entbusiasm, but we have 
still many matters to treat of which demand 
the preference. 
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LETTER XX. 


ON«TllE tXPnESSlQV OF THE DISACBEEABLE I^TUm7E AT- 
FECTIOKS — OP THOSE OCCAStOMED BY THE tlNFAVOUBA- 
BLE OPINION OF OTlIERS..^OP CONTEMPT AND IllAHS. 


The sT^ctch of lo\e, which I traced for you in 
my last letter, then appears incomplete to you ^ 
and, according to your idea, I should not re- 
“gard this affection as the soft sentiment of a. 
happy man 

— Cui placidus lemtcr afflat amor. • 

Tibullus, 

But rather as the bitter and dolorous sensation 
of the wretch whose repose it rums 

— Quem durus amor crudeh tabe peredit. 

Virgil, 

You doubtless fo^et, tny friend, that we 
are now only examining the agreeable affec- 
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tions, and that uc ha\e not even nished td 
consider more than their pure and simple ex- 
pressigns, as well as their more determinate 
and charactenstical shades , of course, if that 
of mournful lov e, w retched, and read} to aban- 
don Itself to despair, takes the en^re e^^prps- 
sion of the other affections, or at least partici' 
pates with tliem in a very intimate manner, I 
havenot done wrong in making mention of it,* 
particularly here I might likewise, accord- 
ing to my own ideas pass over esteem in si- 
lence , for the expression of this sentiment, as 
will be proved by a slight inspection of the 
draw mg of Le Bum, has no proper and dislin-* 
gmshuig chaiacter Borrowed from vent\a* 
tion, It IS solely rendeied more moderate, and 
a certain fiaiik, though modest assurance, 
there assumes the place of respectful fear 
Let us commence the examination of the in- 
tuitive disagreeable affections, by the senti- 
ments which arc opposed to pncle and venera- 
tion, namely, contempt and shame The first of 
these sentiments consists in dragging others 
down belou our o\ n level, m conceiving a 
more loft} idea of our persons and our facul- 
ties, than those of anotlier individual the se- 
cond consists m humbling ourselves in thcopi- 
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nion of others, by finding that any of our fail- 
ings or imperfectioiw are known to them If 
to this humbling of ourselves we attach the 
idea that the ill opinion of another person may 
have any disagreeable influence upon our hap- 
pipess, then these sentiments are no longer 
pure ones, although they do not absolutely 
change their nature Tear mingles with hate 
•—hate and malevolence mix. with disdain I 
ought to warn you that we are here only consi- 
dering pure expressions, and that, consequently, 
I, in this place, only speak of disdain and 
shame, inasmuch as disadvantageous opinions, 
•merely without the concomitant idea of any 
hurtful or real influence, is the ongm of it. 

Tile play of disdam is the overflowing of 
pride , all the difference Iretween these two sen-^ 
timents is, that the latter is more occupied 
vvith tlie personal perfections, and the former 
with the defects of another The other marks 
of ^lisdam are the turning away ^froma person, 
or looking at him asi^ darting a quick glance 
with a haughty air _ Sometimes with the head 
turned over the shoulder, ,as if the object vVere 
unworthy of a more serious or attentive e\a- 
-ininatior -tt JiCten Jiqqnens -that.thp^^yjrefc- 
, Sion of disgust IS superadded, by a turning 

31 2 
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Up of_the nose, and a slight elevation of the 
upper lip. And when the despised object 
seems to entertain too high an opinion of him- 
self, and wishes to oppose pride against our 
judgment, the eye then measures him %vith the 
glance of raiilei^’, while the head inclines^. a 
little on one side, as if, on account of ouT 
height, we found a difficulty in comprehend- 
ing all the littleness of our opponent. The 
shoulders rise, a disdainful 'smile, mixed with 
pity, announces the contrast we feel be- 
tween our own imaginaiy grandeur, and his 
real insignificance. 

If the objects which excite our disdain are* 
• not thinking beings, but inanimate object^ 
(though these'things are not often despised, 
.save as they have a connection with certain 
persons) we express the little interest they e.x- 
cite, by an action of repulsing, or throwing 
them away from us ; and we apply -tljesd 
expressions, ^gurathely, to moral objects, 
ideas, sentiments, characters, &c. &c. . One of 
the most sensible expressions of contempt, is 
to neglect the speaker, and to treat with in- 
difference his person, his feelings, and his ac- 
tions ; either by remaining in a perfect state of 
tranquillity, or by amusing ourselves with more . 
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trifling occupations, so as to make Iiim ima- 
gine we have forgot liis person and all tljat con- 
cerns him, so entirely, as not even to be sen- 
sible of his being present. This indifference be- 
comes so insupportable, that the man grows 
‘outrageous. For to lose a point, after having 
strained every nerve 'to obtain the end, and to 
be robbed of it in the most mortifying manner, 
, In" not being able to gain the slightest degree 
of attention, is a kind of annihilation, not only 
of merit, but of existence itself. Hence comes 
that forcible effect from a contrast, when one 
actor tranquilly continues his occupation, whe- 
,ther in folcling a letter, taking snuff, or ad- 
justing his dress, or humming a lively air, 
whilst his adversary, transported with rage, is 
ready to tear himself to pieces. 

The play of shame is variable, like that of^ 
contempt^ according to the difference of cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes, for example, it is 
expressed in sudden flight, sometimes in keep- 
ing its post in a resolute mode, as the one step 
or the other seems most calculated to mask a 
discovered weakness. The nymph surprised 
at the bath, flies with light foot, and garments 
huddled up in haste, towards the approaching 
bower, to escape the curious glances of the pry- 
M S 
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ing Satyr The man accused of a moral default, 
seeks to hidehis weakness, and destroy, byhis pre- 
sence, the disadvantageous opinion that might 
be formed of him, and accordingly, as his fail- 
ing IS more or less public, Ins impudence and 
dissimulation are proporttonably great as his* 
accuser is more or less powerful, he the mdre 
or less manifests his desire to do away an un- 
favourable judgment, byhis confused motions 
and inarticulate sentences, or else he avows 
hisjmpu«sance t ^with draud^ni^lffro m a m e- 
nted affront, by a stiffj^mmoveable attitude, 
accompanied >vith_a mournful silence, and all 
the symptoms of a complete dejectidn ^ 

You ha\e, no doubt, seen men of d^Hninds, 
whom ahielyand merited slnmc Iiaie ren- 
dered as immoveable as statues, till they can 
‘neither advance nor recede The disagreeable 
sentiment of their weakness being discovered, 
and augmented each moment by the presence 
of witnesses, makes them desirous of a speedy 
retreat , but they arc^ in the mean time, tor- 
mented with the fear of avowing themselves 
culpable by tins flight, tli<y would willingly 
saj something in their own defence, if thej 
did not fear to aggravate the evjl, by their 
elumsy excuses, and add new weights to the 
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load of contempt wliicli overpowers them. 
They are conscious of the ndiculous figure they 
make, but, after \amly seeking fora relief from 
their embarrassment, they end vVith twirling 
and twisting their cloathes, or tormenting the 
poor hat they hold m their hands. Let any 
ont advise them to be gone, and he will per- 
ceive that they will obey lum with regret, and 
with slow, unwillingsteps, or, ivithoutmaking 
one motion, will stupidly wait till somebody 
comes and pushes them from the place they 
occupy This obstinacy, of neither coming to 
a confession, nor submitting to contempt, lasts 
as long as the desire to snatch themsehesfrom 
this painful situation, and becomes more stifF 
and more obstinate, in proportion as their 
weakness is more discovered, and the unfa- 
vourable opinion which results from it is ma-* 
mfested w a more decided and less equivocal 
planner 

The bashful man well knows that the gene- 
ral air of his visage, and particularly the ejes, 
express the interior sentiment which agitates 
lum, in the least doubtful manner And, as it 
IS of consequence not to betray bis own vile- 
ness, he strives to hide from each skilful ob- 
server those witnesses which may depose- 
* M 4 
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agarasthimself, and to conmiand his o-wn looks, 
ever ready to divulge his secret. From the mo- 
ment that his weakness is discovered, and that 
the observer no longer entertains a doubt, Ixom 
that moment his eyes arc fixed to the earth, 
and his desire for justification has not forci 
enough to make him raise them up again* tP 
the height of the face of his adversary, and less 
to that of his eyes. For, however great this^ 
desire may be, the fear of betraying himself 
entirely masters him. He should have an in- 
surmountable repugnance to acquire a complete 
knowledge of the thoughts of his opposite, 
who, by the play of his features,* should as, 
plainly indicate his contempt. 

An ugly old coquette does not dread an 
honest looking-glass, so much as a man go- 
*vemed by shame dreads to look upon those 
eyes where he expects to see all his faults re- 
flected in a manner equally striking and exact* 
Nothing, then, is so sensible to a man op- 
pressed with shame, as the sight of one who 
appears stedfastly looking at him. He hangs 
his head on his breast; bis neck stiffens, as it 
were, to resist any effort to lift op Ids liead ; 
and he either averts his timid eyes, or conceals 
them under Ids eyelids. All these observa- 
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tions demonstrate to the force of evidence the 
maxim of Aristotle, which says, “ Shame is in 
the eyes.‘’ 

I shall say nothing concerning Hushing^ 
which is aftother physiological expression of 
shame. You may consult the passage quoted 
firom Aristotle, if you wish to have an exact 
explanation of it. That which the physiolo- 
,^ists state, concerning certain concatenations 
of nerves, which sometimes diversely affect the 
arteries of the head, and sometimes accumulate 
or disperse the blood, may possibly be very 
true. But that will not resolve the present 
question:— for it is not now the argument 
whether the mechanism of the body piay ren- 
der redness and paleness possible, or how they 
are effected, but why this mechanism is put in 
play in the passions. I am glad that the form 
of our cotrespondence, and my previous decla- 
•ration, both dispense me from entering into 
researches of this nature. 
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LETTER XXL 


TTPnrttTfiv or TnE Arrccnovs whehe the object is.i 

REAL ETTL CUAGRIV ALLCSIOV TO TIlE STORT OF MOBfr- 

OV SUFFERANCE TIOLENT DESPAIR ROUEO THE EE- 

FRESSION OF MELANCHOLY OF CSIEF OF VIOLENT RA^E 

WHERE IT LEAPS US TO MARE ATTACKS ON OCR OWN** 

PERSONS. 


Hatred and disdain, shame and penitence, 
may be found together; but we can despise 
without hatred, and feel shame without repent- 
ance; tliat IS to say, we may ha\e contempt 
for the imperfection we perceive in another, 
but which cannot be hurtful to ourselves, or 
to the persons whom we love, without this evIL 
quality’s exciting our hatred. And in like, 
manner shame may be felt without contrition, 
while we see nothing but weakness in our im- 
perfection, of which we are only soriy that 
other people ha\ e too harsh and keen a sense. 
The disagreeable affections I propose to exa- 
mine m this letter are of a different nature ; 
they arise from the contemplation of those real 
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evils which disturb our happiness, or may to- 
tally destroy it. I only find four which I can 
select as useful to a comedian — two of which 
belong to the cause, and the other two to the 
sentiment of the evil. 

• The two fiist of these afiections, which re- 
late to the cause of the evil, are only mute de- 
sires, which we hide, of which we arrest the 
.activity, and which we, perhaps, only perceive 
in a confused manner. They prompt us to 
attack the object whicb, inspires them, or to 
detach ourselves from it by an effort. Fear, 
properly so called, does not always give birth 
to them; R sort of esteem, accorded to him 
who offends us, influences our sentiments : 
sometimes the regard we owe to ourselves 
makes an impression on our mode of thinking ; 
but we are likewise often governed by otbeP 
considerations, entirely different, founded on 
^the contempt, esteem, or attachment which we 
possess for the person of whom we ha^e to 
complain. When a man is vexed by a woman 
whom he loves ; when a person, illustrious 
from his ranker qualities, finds himself insult- 
ed by a person of inferior requisites, botli of 
them command that anger which is readj’ to 
burst out the one for the love of his compa- 
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LETTER XXI 


zirnrsiiov or the aitectiov« where the object is. X 

HEAL ETIZ^CHAOBIV ALLtSIOV TO THE STORY OflflOBfr 

— OJ* SUrrERAYCE TIOLEYT DESPAIR ROMEO— THE EI- 

rREssiovor meeavchoey— or oniEr — or tiolevt raoe 
—WHERE IT LEADS til TO MAKE ATTACKS ON OlHt OWN*, 
TERSOSS 


Hatred and disdam, shame and penttcncc, 
maj be found together, but we can despise 
V ithout hatred, and feel shame n ithout repent- 
ance, that IS to siy, we maj hate contempt 
for the imperfection we perceive m another, 
but which cannot be hurtful to ourselves, or 
to the persons whom we love, without this evil 
quality s exciting our hatred And in like, 
manner shame may be felt without contrition, 
while we see nothing but weakness in our im- 
perfection, of which we are only sony that 
other people hav e too hareh and keen a sense 
The disagreeable affections I propose to exa- 
mine in this letter are of a different nature , 
they anse from the contemplation of those real 
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evils which disturb our happiness, or may to- 
tally destroy it. I only find four Mhich I can 
select as useful to a comedian — two of -which 
belong to the cause, and the other two to the 
sentiment of the e\il. 

' ^le two first of these affections, -which re- 
late to the cause of the e\il, are only mute de- 
sires, -which we hide, of vhich we arrest the 
Activity, and winch we, perhaps, only perceive 
in a confused manner. They prompt us to 
attack the object which inspires them, or to 
detach oursehes from it bj an effort Fear, 
properly so called, does not always gi\e birth 
to them, ti sort of esteem, accorded to him 
who offends us, influences our sentiments : 
sometimes the regard we owe to oursehes 
makes an impression on our mode of thinking ; 
but we are likewise often go\erned by othef 
considerations, eatirely different, founded on 
,the contempt, esteem, or attacliment which we 
possess for the person of whom we ha\e to 
complain. "When a man is \exed by a woman 
whom be lo^es, when a person, illustnous 
from his rank or qualities, finds himself insult- 
ed by a person of mfenor requisites, both of 
them command that anger which is ready to 
burst out , — the one for the lo\ e of liis compa- 
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n\on, the other not to compromise ^witli him- 
self; and both of them, in thus struggling 
against their anger, which they concentre or 
smother in the interior of their souls, may turn 
pale, and tremble, as if tliey were really seized 
with fear. This sentiment may be expressed ‘ 
by the wor^l •cexationt a denomination which, 
marks this medley of clioler, and I know not 
what, of which I search in vain for the proper^ 
term. You have found, in my former letters, 
the description of the exterior modifications of 
this affection, particularly in some of tlie pas- 
sages which I have borrowed from several of 
the best authors, and most esteemed philoso* , 
phers. Chagrin is a name which has been 
sometimes applied to this sentiment; a deno- 
mination with which I am not satisfied, be- 
cause it does not indicate the essence of this 
affection, and its variation from those which 
are opposed to it, with sufficient exactitude. . 

The word chagrin does not express, like 
^ that of veantion, the connexion with the cans? 
,'of the disagreeable sensation ; since, whether 
’ fearful or indulgent, chagrin leads us to avoid 
j the object which gives rise to it, whilst vexa- 
tion rather disposes us to approach, and e\ en 
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to attach it. I call to mind, still, that this last 
sentiment changes itself into hatred, when a 
moral being is recognised as the cause of an 
unhappy situation j but the action of this ha- 
tred has nothing peculiar in it, except that, 
whilst in the presence of the hated object, the 
fierce look rests on it, udnle the body turns 
away with a movement of choler. 

I am obliged to enter into more wide de- 
tails concerning the two other kinds of disa- 
greeable affections which are connected with 
the sentiment of evil, I call them sufferance, 
and dejection or melancholy : sufferance is an 
'• unquiet and active affection, manifesting itself 
by the tension of the muscles ; it is an interior 
struggle of the soul against a painful percep- 
tion, and an effort to surmount and get rid of 
it. De jection , or melancholy, on the other*' 
hand, IS a weak and passive affection : it is a 
total relaxation of the powers ; a mute and 
tranquil resignation, mthout resistance either 
against the cause or even the sentiment of the ‘ 
evil. The cause of the evil is either superior 
to us, or cannot be repulsed. Thus we wish 
not for, or, to speak more 6tly, we cannot 
think nf, rengesnee. Thff sentirnent isf art 
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l)as already tired our rciistancc, and weakened 
our powers— consequently has lost its vio* 
Icncc. 

Tlic first sentiment of NJobe, when deprived 
of her children, \vai shtpor; the second, the, 
fury of grief, carried to the height; the tliird 
was only dejection, or melancljoly ; for the 
gods, moved with pity, <lid not change her 
to stone till after her return to licr countrj’. ‘ 

Cicero is of opinion that this fiction of the 
metamorphosis of Niobe is meant to indicate 
the lasting silence of grief. 

** Niobe fingltur lapidea, propter jctumum, ' 
Credo, in luctu Sileniium.*' 

TitscuL Quest. L. 3, b. ‘25. 

Compare Ovid’s Metamorphoses, L. vi. 
Fable 3, v. 303, 309- 

Diriguitque malls 

** ' - Lumina moestis 

Stant immota genis : aihil est in imagine 
Nee fleet! cei^dx, nee bracchia seddere gestus. 
Nee pes ire potest.” 
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Pcrlnps no passage m all 0\i(l can exceed 
this for its pathos and poetical expression 

The explanation of Cicero seems natural 
enough to be adopted let us see if it may not 
be possible to find one more suited to the art 
of gesture It appears to me that fixity, or 
avant of motion, is a quality Mliich the aspect 
of a rock impresses more easily on thought 
othan the idea of silence — and thatagnef, deep 
and full, such as a mother, so cruelly robbed of 
her children, ought to represent, should, in 
fact, be motionless she is totally plunged in 
the representation of her afflicting fate, and as 
the soul fixes (as we may sav) ^\lth a haggard 
eye on this solitary idea, the whole body (fol- 
lowing an analog) explained in former letters) 
preser\es also a fixed and single attitude „ 
Ins ensibilit y is another terra of comparison, 
wKTch dods not appear less just to me, for a 
/Inelanclioly, deep, and abandoned to mournful 
ideas, IS indifferent to e\eiy thing which sur- 
rounds it. It regards neither the actions nor 
the discourse of another person Some of the 
beautiful situations of .Clementina, in Sir 
Charles Grandison, will exolam this better than 
any examples which I can borrow from the 
theatre The commencement of this immobi 
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lity, and insensibility, which takes place when 
nielancboly lias reached its highest pitch, an- 
nounces itself from the first by a sort of cold- 
ness, and by uhat tlie French express so admi- 
rably in the term nonthalence. E\ery thing 
languishes in the melancholy man : the head, 
hea\yand feeble, reclines on the part of the 
body near the lieart ; all the points of the dor- 
sal spine, the neck, the arms, the fingers, and 
the knees, are quite relaxed; the cheeks are 
discoloured, and the eyes directed towards the 
object which raises the sadness; or, if It is ab- 
sent, the looks are directed towards the earth, 
and the M'hole body bends— 

“ Ad humum moeror gravis deducit,” 

. Horace. De Art. Poei 

The motion of every member is lardy, am 
without force or spirit; the step is embarrassed 
hea^y, and so dragging, one could almost think 
that cords were attached to the legs to impede 
them in the performance of their functions.— 
All the expression of the other sentiments, es- 
pecially the sympathetic ones, lose their elas- 
ticity. The desire of pleasing ceases with the 
interest which we no longer take in the objects 
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which en^ iron us The exterior v. ill be neg- 
lected — as Hamlet, o\cnvhclmcd with sorrow, 
IS seen bj the lo\el^ Ophelia— (Mde Ophelia’s 
speech to her Father, act ii. scene i ) or like 
the costume of Antiphdus, according to the 
‘description gi\en of it hy Sjrus— 

■ — ■ - ofTendiinut 

filediocriler resUtam tcsIc lugubrl 
Sine auro ornatam, ut quz ornantar sibi, 

Nulla mala esse ri. expotitam mulicbn 
CapiUus passus, prolixus, circum caput 
Rejeclus negl gentcr ’ ^ 

Terence, JJeoutontum U Scene Ut 

I I 

-•To these traits add the paleness of the cheeks, 
and the aching forehead, often lightly sustain- 
ed bj the hand , the eyes co\ered, in this atti- 
tude, b} the fingers , the loi e of solitude and 
seclusion , the opened mouth , the slow and 
Silent respiration, internipted from time to 
ytime deep-fetched sighs, and jou will be 
able to form the ide^of melancholj with a 
variety of shades, diffenng liTsom^ instances,^ 
^et, when taken together, bearing a strong re*, 
semblance to each other , 

You will no doubt spare me the labour of 
gi\ing the explanation of these traits, we 
comprehend them all \ery casilj, hde e\a- 
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mining the very* nature of this affection, parti- 
cularly \vith their analogy to the man aban- 
doned to sorrow, wlio loves to attach himself 
to a single representation, of which the ideas 
slowly proceed from one characteristical sign 
to another, and who (fiom a l^ind of softness 
attached to sadness) completely and volun- 
tarily gives up all resistance to the sentiment 
of sadness with which his soul is over- ^ 
whelmed*. 

You will find all this quite differently ex- 
pressed in the affection of sufferance. Here 
the miens and movements reveal inquietude, 
and the interior combat of the soul with the- 
dolorous sentiment of evil. The man who 
suffers is no longer weak and feeble, like the 
melancholy man ; he is oppressed, he is rent 
with agonies j the angles of the eyebrows are 
elevated upwards to the wrinkled forehead ; aH 
the muscles of the face are convulsed, and in 
motion; the eye*is full of fire, but this fire is 
vague and wandering ; the step is wild and 
heavy ; the body is lengthened it stretches 
iOut as if it had an attack to sustain ,* the head 
is raised towards Heaven, with an irnploring 


• SeePlaie. 
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and supplicating expression ; the shoulders are 
raised up with a violent contraction ; (an easy 
motion, consequently very common to the 
slightest degree of sufferance, such as pity and 
ironical complaint,’) all the muscles of the arms 
and feet stiffen themselves ; the shut hands,' 
which clasp themselves with force, are un- 
closed, and sometimes, in returning, droop by 
'the side of the body, deprived of all tension: 
when, at length, tears inundate the >dsage, 
they are not full, round, and trickling slowly 
down the cheeks— they are not the soft, silent 
tears of melancholy, which issue from the 
full and relaxed vessels : it is a torrent which a 
visible commotion of the whole machine, con- 
vulsive shocks of the whole visage, press out 
from the lachrymal glands. 

Sufferance being by its nature so active and 
so unquiet, you will easily comprehend, that, 
in its more slight attacks, the man who suffers 
ought to deliver himself to indeterminate move- 
ments ; and agitating himself in every’ sense, 
on his seat, he will dart up, following irregular 
directions; sometimes he* will vaguely wan- 
der, tormented by a secret anxiety: the indivi- 
dual who suffers, resembles the sick man, who* 
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feeling an uneasiness m e^erj situation, hopes 
to find comfort from change of place , he turns 
from one side to the other, and shifts his pos-» 
ture a thousand ways without finding the re-r 
hef he is so anxious to obtain hen the suf- 
ferance a jnounts to des pair, then these irregu- 
lar movements the effects of interior anxiety, 
become violent In this deplorable state, the 
man throws himself on the ground, rolls on* 
the dust, rends his hair, and tears his breast 
and forehead Vide Romeo and the Friar 

Thoa cans! flot speak of irhat (hou dost not feel 
Wert (hen as young as I, aa hour but named, 

Ji}! et thy wife ' Tybalt nurdered ' 

Then in ght sttbou rare, then m ght st thou tear thy h3U> 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
c Taking the measure of an unmade grare^' 

I recollect that I have formerlj^ given you 
examples which will support this observation 
Cleopatra and Oedipus were both the authors 
of their own misfortunes they turned thetr 
hands against themselves m the same fur^ with 
which anger avenge^ an injury Ought we not 
then to suppose that the choler excited by their 
own proper follies armed their hands to punish 
them for their commission ^ But we have seen 
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that when even no idea of penitence takes 
place, and the man is fully satisfied of the justice 
of his cause, that he also wieaks his fury upon 
himself for want of the proper object of his 
vengeance : u'e thus see why, m violent and 
insupportable sufferings, the same effect takes 
place, without the man*s being animated with 
passion against himself, nor against others. 
Against whom, in effect does the widow di- 
rect her transport when standing by the tomb 
of a belo\ ed husband, and, agonized by the re- 
collection of the loss she has sustained, she 
tears her hair m all the vehemence of woe ? 
Notwithstanding, a certain degree of unifor- 
mity in the effects pre-supposes the same thing 
in the cause ; and to what common cause can 
we attribute the violences by winch repen^ 
tance, vengeance, and gnef determine a man to 
exercise fuiy upon himself? According to my 
'own opinion, m each of these cases, they are 
only explosions of grief, the efforts of the soul, 
by which she seeks to free herself from the dis- 
agreeable memory of an evil as well as from the 
insupportable sensations caused by the physical 
effects of tins idea 

This last circumstance appears demonstrated 
to me, because tfie fieaUj tbrefiead' breast, 
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cheeks, and sides, are exposed to the attack, 
which is made then precisely on those parts in 
which the passions most cause a fermentation 
of the blood, and where they create the most 
povrerful emotions in the ncrv'ous system. .It 
seems as if the soul sought to appease the inc 
tenor tumult of the blood, in letting it flow, 
and even then the desire it entertmns to com- 
fort itself creates a new pain, because satisfied • 
with^too much impetuosity. 

- This pain nevertheless producesagood effect, 
because it for some time turns aside the atten- 
tion from the more insupportable cvi^ by di- 
recting it towards another of a different na-*. 
ture. The critique of Bion had, therefore, more 
of spirit than of solidity, when the action of 
Agamemnon, who, in the Iliad, rends his hair, 
appeared to him ridiculous and misplaced. It is 
certain, that it is not by a bald head that we 
sooth sorrow, but the attention is diverted by^ 
the act of despoiling the hair. 

** Hinc ille Agametnno Homericus et idem 
Accianus, Scindens dqlore identidem intonsam 
cojnam.” 


In quo facetum iUudBionis, perinde stultis- . 
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slmum Regem in Inctu capillum sibi evellere, 
quasi calvitio msEior larvaretur.** ^ 

But you will ask me what plausible reason 
can be alledged, why the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite thmk tbej^ cannot give a greater token of 
joy, at the return of a beloved object, than tear- 
ing the hair or wounding the head and body? 
It is thus that the motlier of Omai acted. Ac- 
cording to my judgment, these violences exer- 
cised by a person on himself, are (as in choler) 
nothing but efforts to give vent to a sensation 
of an immoderate and disagreeable nature. 

Is not boundless joy a kind of sufferance for 
a polished European, uhose blood is less boil- 
ing, and whose passions are, generally speak- 
ing, much more tranquil r Does not the tu- 
mult, thus excited, often even occasion faint- 
ing ? Notwithstanding, if we reflect on the 
•violence of a people half savage, where the 
passions, like a blast of wind, compensate for 
tlie breiity of their duration by their intense- 
ness, — if we take such circumstances into con- 
sideration, I sav, what e\plosion of immoderate 
joy should surprise us ^ T^a^ ellers remark, that 
the visages of the inhabitants of Otaheite offer 
expressions of all the affections of the soul m- 
V 4 
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finitely more strong than those we remark upon 
our own physiognomies. 

It is natural, therefore, to conclude, that 
their passionate actions are determined by a 
blood so overboiling and so impetuous; that it 
is difficult for us to form an idea of its effects. 

I have been speaking of the disagreeable aP- 
fections in the same manner that I made men- 
tion of the agreeable ones j in taking them in « 
the superior degree, where their expression is 
most eloquent and most stmng. I have, in the 
mean time, endeavoured to paint such as are 
pure and simple. The examination of their dif- 
erent shades, belonging to the theory of com-* 
posed expression, will be considered hereafter : 
motives, which you will no doubt approve, 
oblige roe to pass them over in silence at the 
present. 
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LETTER XXII 


TOf AKSIVER OF OARBICR TO A FltEVCK COUEDIAH— OF IK* 
TOXICATIOK — PRESERtATlOK OF CHARACTER. 


Garrick thus answered French come- 
dian, who asked his opinion of the mannner in 
which he had performed a character in a cer- 
«tain play : ** You have acted the part of a 
drunkard with much fidelity, which is ex- 
tremely difficult to be effected in such little 
parts ; but permit roe to make one slight cri- 
tique— your left leg was too sober.** 

’ Upon various occasions, I should be tempt- 
ed to make the same remark to a number of 
players. 

•“Accoiding to my weak judgment, you 
have done ample justice to such or such a situ- 
ation; (for I can rare^ hazard the roK< en- 
semble of a character) you have perfectly imi- 
tated the intoxication of the passion you had 
to imitate ; but 3’our foot, j’ou hand, 3’our eve. 
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your neck, your mouth, (or any other part I 
chanced to find defective) was too tame." 

Do not you tliink, like me, that a.siniilar ex- 
tent of Garrick’s criticism would be iu effect 
well founded Since the physical intoxicarion 
attacks the whole nervous system, from the ^op 
of the head to the bottom of the feet, the same 
.thing should, I think, take place in the moral 
intoxication of the affections: for the man hd? 
but one soul, which modifies the whole body. 
Thus, when a simple affection directs all the 
forces of the soul to\vards one single point, and 
the. ideas and sentiments are in perfect unison, 
then the whole body ought to partake of the 
expression, and every member to co-operate 
witli it 

It is necessary, then, that the actor, whilst 
studying his character, should not content 
himself in general reflections upon. each pas- 
sion, but give himself much trouble to learn 
what part of his body may contribute to its 
effect: if any of bis powers are defective,. he 
ought to correct them either by bis own obser- 
vation, or by the judgment of his friends, who, 
if his self-love does not repulse each salutary 
counsel, will generally be both able and willing 
to instruct him. 
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It ii) not only requisite that the most pe^ 
feet harmony should exjst between all the 
members of the body and every trait of the 
countenance to give the expression of the sen- 
timent, but it is also necessary that this har- 
mony should be proportioned to the degree of 
force and vivacity which the sentiment re- 
quires. If desire manifests itself too much by 
the play of the arms, and too little by that of 
the feet ; i f^fea r do es not suffi ciently open the 
eyes and the mouth, while the body staggers, 
and the liftfd arms remain immoveable ; if an^ 
ger does not impress the.deep frown on the 
forehead,' or leaves the lip tranquil, while the 
foot stamps ^Yith rage, the whole illusion is put • 
to sudden flight, and the actor still lingers after* 

• the character has vanislied out of sight. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


OK me tfoie OF COUrLCTE UPBrSSIoV. 


I GRANT that you have reason, when you 
say that my remarks on perfect harmony in the 
delineation of a character are adapted chiefly 
to such actors as may perhaps never find any 
occasion for their practice : it is, nevertheless, 
certain, that some performers, not of tlie best, 
nor even of the mediocre rank, but those who, 
in their own judgment,* possess the most 
accomplished talent, sometimes commit the 
most palpable absurdities. Did you ever ste 
the musical entertainment of Seltma and Azof, 
founded on the pretty tale of Beauty and the 
Monster? IVhcn the father of Selima is .ex- 
cusing himself for having gathered the en- 
chanted rose, he approaches the monster with 
all the assurance and familiarity of a man, who 
knows very well that liis dear friend and ta- 
vern companion islud behind the ugly mask. _ 
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That is villatious. Actors who commit such 
gross mistakes as this, must be deprived of that 
feeling in tlieir art which is essentially neces- 
sary to carry it to perfection j which, if refused 
by nature,' .can never be supplied by any rules 
of.art : the rules of arts, in general, are not like 
moral laws, destined to the ‘wor^t, but for the 
best subjects, 

<** But I am again wandering into digressions,- 
which I ought to avoid with care, since your 
objections and remarks too frequently make 
me wander from my route; To return to my 
subject theij. 

Hope, gratitude, pity, suspicion, desire, 
emy, clemency, and many other sentiments, 
most surely are not deficient in their proper 
expression, yet all these affections, you tell 
me, are not, hitherto, .characterised by any par- 
tFcular trait. The* difficulty is serious; but 
have a little patience — let us speak of grati*- 
tude in the first instance. It is impossible to 
characterise this affection by proper and indi- 
vidual traits, and if it is not demonstrated 
simply, as love or as venetaiion, it is then ne- 
cessary that it should adopt some intermedi- 
ate shade, common to each of these two senti- 
^ ments. Pity can only be expressed in the com- 
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posed play of bounty and of sufferance; envy 
can only distinguish itself from hatred and 
sufferance by the accessary desire of hiding 
itself from all eyes, and by the domicast and 
furtive glance of shame, which, in asoulho^v- 
e\’er insensible, altt'a3's accompanies this base 
and contemptible passion. Suspicion will oul^* 
betray itself in adding to the expression of 
chagrin,' the anxious regard of curiositj', and 
listening to all conversations from which an^* 
thing may he discovered. 

' Clemency can only become visible, whilst 
the amiability of bounty Is tempered by the 
coldness of pride ; which, in descending front 
the pinnacle of its grandeur, allows another 
sentiment to d^velopc itself. Envy, b^'itsna- 
, ture, partakes of hatred, and can only be deli- 
neated by the expression of that passion. Lastly, 
Hope, which onty views bliss in the future. Is 
not ahva3*s free from Jear ; she can only theft 
depict herself in one point of ^iew; the traits of 
the visage must take an expression of desire, 
with a mixture of joy and fear. Thus you see 
the impossibility of, being so xery, ^ery dis- 
tinct as 3'ou'seem to, require. 

He who has studied the effects which each 
affection produces by the modification of the . 
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traits of the \ isage and the motions of the body, 
md has remarked, at the same time, by what 
peculiar parts of the frame each passion ex- 
presses itself, will, without difficulty, percei\e 
bjr what mode different and various senti- 
ments may unite m one single expression , and 
how, for example the sufferings of a lover, 
who IS occupied with the idea, at once aolup- 
tuous and sad, of his absent mistiess,^ may be 
expressed by the play of the phjsiognomj. 
Sufferance pi incipally affects the superior part, 
and the voluptuous sensation of love the in/c- 
rtor part of the face of course, if the first 
sentiment be onl^ a shade, the interior angles 
of the eje brows will elevate themselves, in 
a manner almost imperceptible, and will cast a 
ueryjr/ig/f^ shadow pn the forehead, which will 
be produced by a wrinkle, &.c On the cou- 
trkry, we shall behold tlie soft smile of lov^ 
playing around the mouthy whilst theeye, lan- 
guishing, and tuined towards the object, will 
partake of each of these sentiments On the 
contrary, if the pleasure be only a shade ot the 
sufferance which predonynates, the principal 
expression will be found upon the forehead, 
and the wandering smile upon the cheek and 
hp will become more feeble In this latter 
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mixture we also remark more of tension the 
muscles of the rest of the body, and the 
former, more of softness and relaxation. 

. In searching for examples to unfold 
tail all the possible shades of different ge^tui^ 
in each .class of expressions, I regard it as. so 
easy a thing to indicate that nhich is proper 
to a determinate mixture of sentiments, that 
the labour almost appears totally superfloouV 
It is often, without doubt, difficult to find the 
veritable mixture of passions, as well tlic 
Just proportions forever}' case ; but this £s not ^ 
the concern of file theoretician, who soieiy 
termines the expression of the given sentiments 
This case concerns the actor, who, in studylOo 
his character, ought to enter thoroughly l^to 
it. And this likewise concerns the metaphy- 
cician. The comedian, .who is willing to Ow®' 
mine his art like a man of sense, and "Ot from 
pure instinct, ought, surely, to consider som®* 
thing else beside the thco?}' of gesture. 

If the problem given, be to re-unite the/'" 
pression of two opposite desires which en- 
counter in the soul, I maintain, that to re- 
solve them, It is sufficient to know these 
desires, and also their proper and charactens- 
^ical expressions. To know if these desi^ 
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tire in equilibrio, or if eitber predominate; and, 
lastly,' to ascertain the degree of preponde- 
rance, after which it will not be difficult' to 
find the veritable expression, ■which will indicate 
completely, and in a striking manner, the af- 
fection by -which the soul is governed in a 
given situation. The desire of Hamlet to dis- 
cover the terrible secret of In's family, is very 
preponderant in'his soul, at the moment he 
follows the spectre of his father ; yet is this 
desire somewhat - weakened by the fear 
which an unknown being, and the idea* of 
another woild, takes possesion of his mind. 
.This weakness augments as the King leaves 
his companions and approaches the spectre. 
Thus, when he violently breaks from the arms 
of his friends, exclaiming, 

. ** By hcaT’n I'H mafce a ghost of him 

^hat lets (liindcrs ) toe — *' 

his movement and action ought to be strong 
and animated ; from the time he begins to 
walk, the step should become slow and mode- 
rate, but firm and resolved. Successively he 
will become more circumspect — he will walk 
without liveliness, and his body wall approach 
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to the vertical position. * Nevertheless, that 
you may not reproach me, because 1 choose 
tlie most easy examples, anti .neglect those 
which offer greater diniculties, I beseech you 
to he so good as to indicate yourself sut;h 
composed sentiments as you shall judge possi- 
ble, and I will endeavour to determine the <Jx- 
pression of them iu a satisfactory manner; or, 
if you like it better, give me such a possible 
gesture as may re-unite many expressions, and 
we shall then see how I succeed in developing 
the general expression.' 

It may be asked, In the language of ges- 
ture, there are any synonymous movements, of 
the same signification, which may be employed, 
the one for the other ? 

If a comedian, has a desire to arrive at 
that rigorous exactitude, which, in all the 
arts, constitutes the supreme merit of the 
artist, ought lie not to display the same fine 
discernment in the cbciice of his gesture s, 
which an able author displays in the .selection 
of his words ^ 

. Macrobius reports, that Eoscius’and Cicero 
Sometimes challenged each other to express the 
same thought in the most various ways ; that 
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is to say, the actor by variety of gesture, the 
orator by his copiousness of phrase, 

“ Satis constat contendere eum (Cicero- 
j^m*) cum ipso histrione (Roscio) solitum, 
itriim ille ssepius eamdem sentententiam ^ ariis i 
gCstibus efficeret, an ipse per eloquentia co- 
Diam sermone diverso pronunciaret. Quffi res 
idhanc arris suse dduciam Roscium abstraxit, 
at librum conscriberet, quo eloquentiam cum 
histrionia compararet.*’ 

JWatxrok SnIiJr r. JA 

* If, aswelia\egood reason to believe, the 
variations of the one were connected with 
those of the other ; if they were in some sort 
reciprocal translators — Cicero expounding the , 
gestures of pantomime by words, and Rosqius 
cxpressing'the word's' of the orator by gestures j 
fills proof.ivill result from it, xiz. that the 
language of gesture has its synonymous terms 
in the same sense as oral language, and that in 
both one and the other the same principal idea 
may be differently expressed, but always wth 
other accessary ideas. 

,It is difficult to speak of the gesture and 
mien in general, and particularly of their more 
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delicate shades, in a clear and distfnCt manner. 
I shall not be at all surprised, my friend, 
should many consider these delicate touches 
as vain subtilties, invented by prejudice or by 
caprice. . Our idea of the art is not jet cor- 
rect, and we'determine on it as the Mussul- 
man judges of music : the instrument which 
makes the loudest noise, is the most agreeable 
to us, apd he who plays on it with most quick^ 
ness and violence, appears to be the greatest 
virtuoso. Often, while the whole theatre re- 
sounds with shouts and acclamations, we are 
tempted to whisper from the scene, the words 
which ^ipppmacus theJjute^Jajetjaid to one 
of his scholars : ** Do you think you have 
played-well, because such auditors as. these 
have applauded you ?” — I'lde ^lian. 

It frequently happens,, that while fake act- 
ing appears brillantand alliuing, it is more ad- 
mired and applauded, than a part less livelily 
personified, though the latter mode be more 
adapted to its respective character, and, jn- 
deed, the only one which could be assumed 
with propriety. Npyehy is preferred t o truths 
Our theatre boasts one actress, whom it would 
be superfluous to name, who never sacrifices 
propriety for the gratification of temporary ap- _ 
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plausc. Queen Catharine, in Sl)akcspcarc*s 
licnry VIII. is a sublime instance of this sort 
of acting. In the scene of the trial, uherc all 
her energies , are^ roused, and on the sick bed, 
where even,* faculty is dcj>rcsscd and worn out, 
all .is truth, and there is not one exaggerated 
trdit from the beginning to the end. 

»• Ilccc semcl placuit dccics repetita placcbit. 
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cirittsstoif—rAjsTttro^AittcDOTt: nou »r{cnoBrcrs«— 

ZUMPLE rifOM SlIAStSPEAltC — SAROV TIIE CCLCBRAtCD 
rnENCII TRAGEStAN. 


In your last, you demand my answer tp’an 
objection , which appears important to yoii.-i- 
You s'ay that the invention of the veritable ex-^ 
pression, for a given affection, being so easy, 
you cannot divine how there can be so much 
difficulty in the drawing of heads ofexpres* 

* sion, and so much merit in succeeding in them. 
But have you reflected on_the very great dif- 
ference which exists between the painter and 
the actor’ The one has mciely to modify the 
features of his own face — the other has to in- 
vent the face and all, besides the difficulty 'of 
confoiming to all the* rules and principles laid 
down in the art of physiognomy. Nature aids* 
the one m expressing those passions with which 
he is affected ; the other is forced, hy the 
process of art, to exliibit, on a plain surface, ■ 
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Uie most happy object 'his imagination has 
been able to select out of a tbousanil. 

1 shall presently explain myself nioic cleaily 
upon this subject, aftet I shall have terminated 
the important researches which I propose to 
place at the end of the theory of expression.* 
The matter is, to know when it is permitted 
to make use of painting in tlie play of the ges- 
tures. 5 

In order to prcparc'oursclves for the proper 
treatment of this <|ucstion, let us, before every 
thujg else, propose the examination of -a few 
examples, I should liave wished to have bor* 
rotved the' first from the theatre of ancient 
Rome ; but I have found that the application 
•would liardly be allowable. > 

You will doubtless be of my opinion, when 
you consider the fact such as Macrobius re-* 
Jg.tes it, and not in the way it is recounted by 
some modern writers, after that author. Hy* 
las, the scholar of Pylades, and almost suffi* 
ciently advanced in his art to rival his master, 
one day played, or, following tlie expression of 
the ancients, daheed a piece, of whicli the last 
wordsw'ere — Tht great Jigamemnon! — Hyla*; 
to express the idea of greatness, stretched out 
his whole body, as if he meant to indicate the 
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measure of a a cry great man. Pyladcs, placed 
m the middle of the audience, could not con- 
tain himself, but cried aloud, “ You represent 
length — not grandeur ** The people, excited 
by tins critique, insisted that lades should 
get upon the stage, and act tlic •»amc h^rt 
hmself Pjhdcs obeyed , and vhen he came 
to the passage in question, he represented 
Agamemnon as pensue, since nothing, inbi^ 
opinion, was so charactenstical of a great king* 
BS thought far all 

Ncc P) lades Histno nobis omittendus est, 
qvn clarus in opere suo fuit temporibus Au- 
gust! et Hylam discipulum usque ad xqualita- 
tis contentioncm eruditione pro^ exit Populus 
deinde inter utn usque suflfragia diMsus est et 
cum canticum quoddam Saltaret Hjlas cujus 
( clausula erat 

Tov fifyav A'Ya[i.eix.Jojei Subhmem ingen- 
temque Hjlas lelut metiebatur, nod tulit Py^ 
lades cxclamavit e cavel 

p,a:x^ov, 8 [xeyav '^oiets Tunc populus 
eum coegit, idem saltare canticum Cunif]ue 
ad locum venisset, quern lepreheiiderat, ex- 
jvessit cogitantem mini magis latus magno 
duel comenire quam pro ommhus cogitat e ” 

I Saturnal L u 
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According to the mmiicr in \\hich the Abbe 
du Dos, and particularly Cabusac, recount 
this anecdote, it seems as if llyhs had com- 
mitted sonic \cry puerile fault, of winch, iic- 
\crthelcss, I do not find any trace in the wnt- 
iftgs of Macrobius 

It IS proliable that this fault merely consist- 
ed m seeking to express grandeur, merely by 
tlie stretching out of the body, and that he 
thus outraged tins expression A passage 
from Quintilian will better c\p1ain the diffe- 
rence which exists between painting and ex- 
pression, and iiow the former is often \cry 
faulty Tins critic seNcrely interdicts all those 
gestures- ivitii which we mutate those objefils 
which are the subjects of discourse He adds 
that, in comedy, those actors wlio had a por- 
tion of reputation obser\cd this rule, although 
their whole art was confined to imitation, and 
tljat the best among them strove rather to ex- 
press the sense than the words The rule, 
such as Quintilian has here fixed it, is not, in 
truth, too exactly fixed , but the examples he 
borrows from an oration against Verres are 
not ill-chosen, and their examination will con- 
duct us to a more defimtivcjudgment of this 
rule Citero rallies Verres with the most 
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bitter ccmteinpt, because, on account of the 
departure of the fleet from the port of Syra- 
cuse, he ^vas found upon the riser, habited 
like a Greek, and leaning soluptuously on a 
courtezan The orator makes him know the 
horror \s Inch Ins infiimous conduct fasptred, rn 
basing, svithout sentence, information, or <de- 
linqucncs, caused the Roman citizen Gasius 
to be beaten to death ssith rods, in the public 
market plate of Mossina 

“An orator ought not to cops sas ^ Qum — 
tiiian, “the attitude of A^erres, sslio holds a 
silc courtezan under hi>arms, nor tliat pos- ‘ 
tureand raovemenvof the arms which demand 
the action of an executionerj nor the groans 
and cues which pain wrings from a sufferer “ 

An indecent softness, fustigation, and the 
pam of that discipline, were the objects of the 
thought of Cicero disdain, choler, astonish 
ment, and horror were the sentiments which 
these objects excited in Ins soul Thus Qmn 
tilian desires that we should represent in the 
tribunal, as on the scene, not the immediate 
extenor objects which stnke the senses not 
tile foreign sentiments bj which we are mo\cd, 
but the proper and actual stutmient— or, to 
explain mj self otherwise, he wishes us not to 
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express the objects which occupy our thpughts, 
but the sentiments wtli we consider 

those objects. It is indifierent whether these 
objects be things purely corporal, or even the 
movements of the soul. To wish to paint the 
alarm of Gavins, when dragged to undergo 
unflierited punishment, w'ouM be as false as to 
imitate the action of the person fustigating 
Jiim. In all cases, the veritable gesture is that 
which expresses the sentiment of the moment^ 
-and-^^iich exclusively predominates in the, 
mind of the orator. ' I give to tliis gesture the 
name of eipressioti, and to the otlier tliat of 
painting. 'The best tletermined rule on this 
'head would then he, that actors and oiators_ 
ought not to paint ^actions, but express 
thoughts. 

An example will prove the justice of this-' 
rule. Hamlet, in.tlie"act -of demanding an^ 
important service of Horatio, prepares lum in 
a very natural manner, by the compliments he 
pays him : , 

' Horatio. Oh, my good Lord.. 

Hamlet. Nay, do not think I ilattcr; 

For ^rhat adrancement can I hope from thee. 

That no rcTenue hath but thy good spmlB 
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To feed and cloalh thee 3 

JVo, let the candied tongue lick absurd pompj * 

And crook (be pregnant hinges of (he knee, 

Inhere thrift maj foHoir fawning. Dost thou hear? 
Since mj' dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

, And could of men distinguish her election, 

Hath scaled thee for itself: for thou hast been • 

, A nian who, suiTering all, hast sufler’d nothing; 

A man who Fortune’s buflets and rewards 
Hath ta’cn with et^tial thanks.” 

Again ; 

Giro me the man that is not Passion's slare, 

And I will wear hua to dear heart’s core— 

Ayts ta 197 heart of heart— as I do thee.” 

You doubtless remember the actor, who, in 
reciting the latter lines of this quotation, really 
crooAerf the knee, tind kissed the /tand as if he 
AVished to seize and kiss the hem of a purple 
'mantle. This false play struck you at the 
time, and every man of taste felt as we did,-« 
In reflecting on the contempt which every 
Word of the Prince manifests for the base and 
groveling spirit of a parasite, and the pains he 
takes to make Horatio think hhn far above so 
despicable a character, how could this actor 
think of imitating an object of detestation ?— 
If he wished to demonstrate this passage by ^ 
Striking gesture, he ought rather to have ele- 
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.tated than abased himself. lie should have 
taken the air of spleen and dissatisfaction, and 
not that of respect, which is its diametrical 
opposite. He ought rather to have rejected an 
.humiliating. thoughtTvitU the hand, than have 
directed it to earth in a base and servile man- 
ner. The following anecdote is related of 
Baron, the French Esopus. 

•* Baron, after his retreat, which lasted twenty 
years, re-appeared upon the stage : it was then 
a prey to a parcel of declaimers, who bellowed 
out verses instead of reciting them. He re- 
appeared in the character of Cinna. His sim- 
.ple, majestic, noble entrance was not at all re- 
lished by an audience accustomed to the strut 
and bounce of the actors of the day : but 
when, in the picture of the conspiracy, he 
came to the recital of these verses, 

, Au Seul Nom de Cesar, d' Auguste d’ Empcreiir 
Vous eussiez tu Icurs yeux s’cnflammer de furenr; 

£t dans ua meme instant, par un efTet contrairc 
P-.ear front palir d’horrenr & rougir de colerc,”- 

he was seen to turn successively pale and red, 
. the cabal trembled, and held their peace. 

This cabal, however, must have been en- 
dowed with slender powers of criticism ; for 
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it was struck dumb at the precise moment, 
it ought to have burst forth. But I do not 
think this anecdote has any foundation with 
respect to Baron, or any other actor; for 
suppose that this player really had auimagina- 
‘tion strong enough to have produced so rapid 
a succession of ghysjological expressions, "so 
contrarj’ and sO dithcult to represent we know 
Iike;vise that, according to the custom of the 
French theatre, he must have put on rouge. — 
Now how was it possible for him to have been 
able to turn so visibly pale and red, covered as 
he was with paint ? But even if he had pos- 
sessed Ihose extraordinary physiological poW'* 
ers, he must tfien, according to my judgment, 
have committed a vei^’ gross error : — for does 
not Cinna, in this scene, bring a piece of joy- 
ful intelligence to his mistress ?— ought he not 
to raise her hopes, to animate her courage - 
Now if these sentiments fill up his* whole sonlj 
how could their opposites, and rage, ac- 
quire sufficient power to manifest themsehes 
with so much violence and rapidity. 

These preliminary* reflections ^vill, I trust, 
suffice for the present, more particularly as the 
subject is too copious to be exhausted in a 
single letter. ' . 
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LETTER XXV. 


OF THE RECNI0:< OF nCTOMSgOC AND CXPRtSSIVE OESTURES 
--VtlERC TttCtR U.NIOSf IS POSSIBLE — iSO WUCRE THE 
CONTRARY. 


You have doubtless forgotten tJie contents 
of many of my former letters, since you ask 
why I have only made a general mention of 
painting relative to the arts of gesture and 
theatrical action. Why 1 have talked of the 
possibility of a mixture of gestures picturesque 
and expressive, whilst 1 wish to proscribe all 
imitation of those' objects which strike upon 
the senses, and simply to require those expres- 
sions by which the 'soul is affected? I shall 
ask, in my turn, Is it necessary tliat expression 
and painting should be always in opposition, 
without the possibility of union ? May there 
not be some particular circumstances where 
they may partly or totally unite; and are there 
not others where they are entirely confounded 
together ? Have I not myself more than once 
. endeavoured* to direct your attention towards 
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these objects ? In one of my letters, 
of the play of admiration, I have formallj^, gaid 
that the expression of the interior sentjjjjgnt 
confounded itself with tlie painting of th^ qJ,-* 
ject offered to the senses; because, in ad>iji^fi- 
tion, the soul, entirely occupied with th^. re- 
presentation of its object, strives to assin^jjat, 
itself to it, and consequently the expre^jjQj 
analogous to her situation becomes of 
the imitation, and the painting of the olij^Qt 
This remark has helped me to explain to 
why the admiration of any thing great dijajga 
tile" drrast? airu’ ilk’tnmtr einiigcs* tlhr \n^o^ 
body, and occasions'an opening the mouth 
,eyes ; whilst the contemplation of a subljn^e 
subject occasions an elevation or rising of fjjg 
body- I have also remarked, that the spetfa.’ 
tor, strongly affected and hurried away by the 
interest which the representation of a theatfj. 
cal piece excites in him, imitates the looks, 
even the movements, of the actors, by aitgj-. 
nately participating their mirth or their 
Dess, as long as no personal and contrary sCn. 
timents cross thesei exterior expressions, jn 
short, I have begged you to remark, on tjje 
■subject of moral s^’mpathy, excited by charaj.. 
noble, Ann and sublime, or by actioiu^ 
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uliicli announce grandeur, courage, or philan- 
thropy, tint these sentiments awaken in our 
soul that noble pndc, that uarmth of enthu- 
siasm, that soft sensibility of our hero — and 
that 'VC adopt the air and imitate the gestures 
of the object of our admiration and esteem.— 
It appears useless m this place to pro\c the 
justice of these observations, which jou have 
already tacitly acknowledged It is most 
certainly a happy circumstance for mankind jn 
general, that the soul has this strong propensity 
to the imitation of great and noble sentiments. 
It IS to this propensity we owe the succession 
of great men, who haie shed a lustre on their 
families and their countries 

Were it not for this motive of the liuman 
heart, virtue might expire, and genius be ex- 
tinguished Fired with the noble imitation. 
*we are now describing, the son strives to emu- 
’ late the virtues of the father , he catches the 
divine spark before it can be extinguished, and 
1 ke a Phoenix , nses to nobler heights than even 
the parent bird had previously attained But 

r 
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as e\cr} gcncnl rule h»s m exception, it » 
iiecdleas to state, that it rcijnires more than 
common powers to mntitc with effect and 
success Imitation <foes not simp!^ consist in 
xolition , tlicinind must he endowed uithsiiPi- 
Jar cner^'ics The dmnai particulum aurte, as 
the Roman satirist terms it, is necessary to the 
full effect of a successful resemblance To 
imitate the inherent qualities of grand and sub- 
lime souls, must presuppose similar qualities in 
tjie imitator but the external modifications of 
the form, areb^ no means so hard to be seized 
upon Before I return to the mam subject of 
the work, it maj be neccssarj to say a few ' 
w ords on the subject of mimiciy 
^Iimicrj IS a talent which has been aeiy 
aiuch deciied In a moral point of view, per 
laps the practice of this art cannot well be de 
ended hut surely the person nho can master 
Us manners a oice, and features, so as to give 
faithful representation of those of another 
erson, must he accorded the praise of mr 
enmtj at least Alimiciy is connected wath 
le picturesque play TTiismaj perhaps assist 
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you in the deduction of the second rule. The 
■picturesque play is the sole true one, or, at 
least, is totally irreprehensible, when thd design 
of exciting more lively ideas of certain objects 
predominates, or while the individual sentiment 
of the interlocutor voluntarily gives place; be- 
cause it is only in fulfilling this design he is 
able to satisfy himself. It sometimes Jiappens 
/that the play, fitted to the design, is in perfect 
harmony with that of the sentiment, and that 
there results from it a representation so com- 
pletely faithful, that one would believe the sen- 
timent to be homogeneous, and all the soul of 
the interlocutor, without any distinction of in- 
dividual self, dissolved in the idea of the ob- 
ject : he finds himself in this case who warmly 
complains to the judge of an insult committed 
against his honoui ^ and his good name ; he^ 
• imitates, ^with the.greatest vivacity, the proud, 
insolent tone, the anger and humiliating con- 
tempt, of him who has committed the offence ; 
not as one would think to give the judge a 
coirect idea of the event, and to convince him 
of the justice of his complaint, but principally 
on account of the satisfaction which a similar 
. imitation gives to the passion with which he is 
ihr, tjj/t 

P 2 
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tempt of his enemy excite the self-same senti- 
ments in his orvn breast. 

There is often a mixture of expression and 
painting in pantomime, as in painting itself^ to 
his appearance who, does not attentively exa- 
mine it to the bottom, which is "only,the re- 
union of several expressions, of which oiie^ap- 
pears to be painting, because it belongs to the 
homogeneous sentiment. This is the csse of^ 
( the lover, who, channed with the majestic 
shape, the deportment full of grace and dig- 
nity, the mingled fire and softness iri the 
glaace TO\s,tress, so much ^tt^c.■lV5d. to 
the representation of these qualities, that he 
endeaVours to appropriate some portion of them 
to himself. He will imitate this noble and 
majestic carriage ; but, maugre this apparently 
picturesque expiession, we shall always recog- 
nize the Io\er m the languor, of his Jook5, his 
« mouth gently half opened, and the’ fugitive 
(tmile which nanders on his lips and on his 
cheeks — and in this way a kind of bastard 
mien and gestures are produced, an expression 
which much resembles that of clemency, be- 
cause the dignity and pride of the beloved ob- 
ject are there re»unitcd to the tenderness and^ 
t<spectful attachment of the los er. 
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' There are however some cases, where what 
we call the^rt/w/iw^" \viU come tardil}’’ olF, be- 
cause accidental circumstances wnll destroy all 
possibility of illusion. The giant can give no 
idda-Df the diminutive figure of the dwarf, 
nor can the dwarf at all convey the idea of the 
towering proportions of the giant. 

A man who should attempt to copy the 
manners of a sailor begging jn the street, 
niight hit ‘off his tone, his look, and his ges- 
ture, but the want of the wooden leg would 
stilhrender the painting deficient. 

To make this case more clear to the theatri- 
cal ct^tloisseur, I shall demand uhat he would 
think*^ of a person going through the part of 
Si^'John Falstaff, striving to hide a lean and 
meagre figure, by merely thrusting out hij 
stomach and confining his hands? Unless he 
took sortie means of giving us the idea of cor- 
pulency, the painting would immediately be- 
come incomplete,* 

• It is easy to see that this is not the predica- 


• See Platt. 
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Tuent in which the tutor (mentioned above) 
found himself placed, whom the return of the 
same fault, frequently committed by his pupil, 
had already too much displeased for him to be 
able, correctly, to imitate his imbeoile raaouer.; 
still, nevertheless, presei^nng the desire .to 
amend and humiliate him by a representation 
of his awkward and ridiculous gesture. Here 
a complete re-union of the imitation with the'’ 
expression of displeasure is a piatter of the 
greatest difficulty. 

It will be necessai^', then, by sacrificing of 
p’arts, and by reciprocally altering them, to seek 
* their re-union by a middle attitude, which 
not be exactly either the one or the other. 
Our. preceptor, then, will render his mouth 
jdiotical, and in this grimace, his lower lip 
will’be pendent, but at the same time it will 
find itself a little drawn towards the angles of " 
the mouth. His head Avill fall fonvard, but ‘ 
with more force; his ejes will stare, while his 
approaching ej'e-brows, and the wrinkles on his 
forehead, will discover his choler. In a word, 
all his face ^wll become axeritable caricatura, 
in which one will clearly observe, tba^ to the 
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imitation of an attitude, which is foreign to 
him, personal traits of raillery and ill-humour 
will Associate themselves 

Neither of the cases which I have beenindi- 
cating^ tike place when the soul is not so suf- 
ficiently occupied in the contemplation of the 
object that the painting may confound itself 
with the expression When the design of ren- 
■dehng the intuitive object does not predomi- 
nate, and when this design does notsuppoit 
Itself with a sensible degree of vivacity on the 
side of the sentiment which the soul feels, 
then, not only the pure and simple painting, 
ybut also the mixture of picturesque plaj and 
expression, ought to be rejected for, m all these 
cases, the painting is in contndiction with the 
sentiment of the soul, and is neither analogous, 
physiological, or determined by anj design ^ 
•After these principles, judge j ourself, if, in my 
.last letter, I was wrong m blaming the play of 
the actor inthcpartof Hamlet, orthatofBaion 
The passages m question, had no need of any 
pantominncal commentarj to render them in- 
telligible but wheie then, jou will ask me, 
aie the cases where the ‘soul is rcallj entirely 
occupied with its object^ 11 here are those 
where the design of communicating a lively 
p4 
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and thinking idea predominates exclusively, 
and subsists with a force nearly equal to the 
sentiment ? To those who propose such ques- 
tions, I shall reply, that they expect from the 
theory of gesture and theatrical action more 
than it is capable of affording. irrequiTes in- 
structions so precise and so determinate, that,' in 
dispensing the artist from personal study, they 
reduce him to the simple rank of a mechanic*, 
labourer. 

In this, the rule can only develope the natu- 
ral sense with which the artist ought to be en- 
dowed, facilitate his means of arrivingat clear 
notions of the different parts of his art, awak-, 
eu his dormant genius, or recal him* from 
wrong paths, and aid him to revolve doubtful 
cases with celerity and precision. For the rest, 
?.ve might yet give some particular instruc- 
tions; for example, that the actor ought not. 
io allow himself the expression of any idea, or, 
any sentiment which his discourse announces 
as foreign to his soul ; that in metaphors, lie 
ought, above all things, to beware of attach- 
ing himself to qualities, which, not appertain- 
ing to the compari§on, have no connexion 
with the idea, nor the sentiment which rules 
the soul. ‘When Frcepor^ in the English Mcr- 
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chant, says to tlie young lady, Madam, I 
don’t love you at all, ** would it not be ridicu- 
lous should his face express a languishing soft- 
ness? 

'NV.o uId it no t appear pitiable in Marc Anto- 
ny, if, when recalling to the minds of the Ho- 
man populace the circumstance of Cajsar’s 
having rejected the crown which had been of- 
fired him, he should describe a ciicle to repre- 
’sent it in the air ? It would be still more ridi- 
culous, if, when calling Ctesar the crown of all 
heroes, he should make use of the same action. 
These faults appear so gross, that it may be 
judged superfluous to warn the comedians 
against 'their commission: notwithstanding, 
how many of them are there, who, proud of 
their ONvn taste, and their pretended acquire- 
ments, fall into errors equally absurd and ridi- 
culous ! H ave you “never heard one of these 
modem rhapsbdists, declaiming bombast non- 
sense, and gesticulating without intermission, 
and ^often representing each figurative expres- 
sion in so comical away, that it would have 
'puzzled the gravity of a Crpssus or a Cato to 
liave kept their countenances ^ 
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In the scene of Emilia Oalotti,* «here Odo- 
ardo sajs to the Countess Orsino, ‘M^eaken 
not tins drop of poison m a large vessel,’* 
(or -vulgarly, a great tub, — toniieau) it 
IS visible that he ought to feel the most 
lively impatience of desire* it is equally clear, 
that, in this situadon, the plaj of the di:tor 
ovght to express th}s impatjence and 

that, consequently, it is quite impossible f^'r 
him to find sufficient time to indicate to the 
countess, all that he finds odious in her con- 
duct by a detailed metaphor Nevertheless, I 
remember to have seen an actor, in the cha 
ractcr of Odoardo, (I confess it wtis at a little 
barn, where my cunositv engaged me to stop) 
who attempted to make tins speech figurative^ 
and can you guess by what means ^ An exact 
observer of the rule prescribed by Riccoboni, 
he lifted up the right arm methodically, ai d 
curving his hand, held it down to the groun/l, 
as if he was pouring something on the earth. 
Tins play was meant to designate the drop of 
poison f 

After this first , gesture, stretching out his 

• Tlie plav of Fmilia Gslotti maj be found in the tram. ^ 
Ution of the German rheatrc,bj'D Thompson, cs<] anthor 
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arms,' Avith the fingers widely scattered, he 
^1?med to wish to embrace something of ^ast 
.circumference, and this was, according to him, 
the painting of the tub.* 

Do .not think that I insert this anecdote 
merely to make you laugh. You yourself 
kno^^an actor, who, whilst representing the 
character of Odoardo, struck himself violent- 
, lyron the belly, with his clenched fist, every 
time he pronounced the word tonfieatf^: and 
is this fault less ridiculous, or more excuseable, 
than the former one r This may suffice, my 
friend, for the rule gi\en by Quintilian, and 
wilj, at the same time, sen’e as an answer to 
your first-question : to wit, if this rule would 
not banish eveiy sort of lively fepresentation 
from the scene ^ In the folIoAnng epistle, I 
shall answer to that which concerns the repre- 
sentation of pantominiical subjects. 


• See Plate ^ 
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:.ETT£R XXVI. 


nTESI or THE acts COtCIRM'rC PAfMMfMB 1% TTHAT 

MASJ»IHAtI.PAJ'*TI^Cl^tI*IME3»TAL TO TH* EIPE£SSJOV‘ 
MAY SC CoXSISCaCD, CTEH WHILE THE ACTIOV POBMS 
ITS SUBJECT— SUBJECTS Of BOHAN FA^T0M1HE — BCHABK 
ON A PASSAGE IV LUCl±!t. ' 


After what I have saW in the beginning of 
our correspondence, you \viil not suspect me 
of being too much prejudiced in favour of pan- 
tomime : notwithstanding you wish me to re- 
gard it as a practicable species of theatrical re- 
presentation; a species which, from its origin, 
and since its re-establisbment by the celebrated 
hir. Noverre, has had the most decided suc- 
cess. It appears to you then, that I cannot 
dispense myself of speaking concerning pan- 
tomimes, since, deprii ed of words, it is entirely 
dependant on the art of gesture. But, accord- 
ing to your opinion, tlie rule established for 
the actor cannot extend to pantomime, be- 
cause that he, according to my own confession, 
can by no means be exempt from certain signs 
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proper to the figurative painting of the objects 
of his sentiments. 

It appears to me, that I ought to have added 
to this remark, that pantomime has a real need 
for sirpiliar signs, whilst it imposes on itself 
the necessity of making objects knoivn, of 
whiclj the spectators had not any idea , that is 
to say, whilst aspiring to the title of the cre- 
ATflVE POET, it wishes to invent its own sub-- 
jicts, their intrigues, and their denouements ; 
for, in effect, it is possible that there may be 
some, where pantomime may be able to avoid 
all representation contrary to the expression 

There are some events in life which, by all 
their symptoms, havetheircharactenstical pro- 
prieties, which are so commonly known, that 
seeing them represented in pantomime, we have 
no occasion to ask what object it strives to 
imitate You doubtless recollect that pantomi- 
mioal farce, atwhich the English assisted m one 
of the islands of the society m the South sea, 
(Voyage round the fVot Id by Vaster, •col Zd) 
which truly could only be represented by a 
people as uncorrupted and uncivilised as these 
Islanders Y ou w ill also recollect to ha^ e read 
• the description of the ivarhke dances of the 
1 
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American savages, in. which they represented 
to their spectators, in pantomime, all thee\ents 
practised in a maritime expedition. Themarch, 
the attack, the combat, tlie manner of takirig 
prisoners, and the retreat. . 

** He (the dancer) represents the departure' 
of the warriors — the march — he goes in amhush 
— he makes his approaches — he stops, as if* to 
take breath — then, of a sudden, he grows furi- 
ous, and one would think he was to ex- 

terminate the whole world : recov^d ironi 
this excess, he seizes some one of the company, 
as if making him prisoner of war — he pretends 
toclea^ethe head of another; at length he 
falls to running with ail liis speed : he frequent- 
ly stops to recover; this is a retreat, first 
hasty and then tranquil. He afterw’ards ex- 
presses, by various cnes, the different sensatfons 
he had experienced during his last campaign, 
and finishes wth the recital of all the gallant 
actions he had performed during the war.*’ 

Charleroixy Hist. de. Houv. France. 

During the dance, the warrior has the same 
design, as the actor has sometimes upon tlic ‘ 
stage during his recitations and descriptions, 
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.that IS to sa>, he wishes to excite, in the souls 
of Ins spectators, the images of certain objects, 
m a mannei striking and intuitne In truth, 
*he then paints but it is with the same sight as 
the comediai^ his representation becomes 
clear, because e\eiy one knows what it is he 
means to mutate, and because the objects of 
his imitation reduce themselves precisely to the 
mtitions of his bodj, which serve him as ex- 
actlj as sight, colours, and contour aid and 
assist the painter There is no need of figures 
of conception, but, whilst he wishes to design 
events, which are bj themselves diflTerentfrom 
tlie actions and mov ement of his body, or when 
the empiojment or signification of these are 
not at all knovvTi to the spectators 

The ballets of action of the comic kind, 
which are generally represented after the pieces 
of the theatre, are, for the most part, imitations 
ofidaily and ordinary event*;, which maj be 
comprehended, without the trouble of interpre- 
tation Ever} one^ knows the feasts of Har- 
vest Home, the vanous scenesof a fair, arace 
ground, &c "NTe might equally represent in 
pantomime, such subjects as, like tragedj and 
corned}, have an intrigue and a denouement, 
and, for the intelligence of the *p°ctator, it will 
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suffice to express the sentiments of the per-, 
sonages mth exactitude. ’ ' 

Let us suppose a shepherd suddenly inflamed 
at the sight of -a young and beautiful shepherd 
dess. He approaches her with a tender respect ; 
timid modesty engages the damsel to avoid 
this new lover; she quits the scene; af{er a • 
short absence she re-»appears, apparently con- 
fused, but secretly charmed at reviewing him : 
he comprehends this prompt return, and, sen- 
sible of the favour, laj's a riband or a nosegay 
at the feet of the shepherdess. His happiness 
is yet uncertain, whilst a second lover sur- 
prises them ; a scene of jealousy commences, 
but the conduct of the shepherdess’ prove.^ 
that she has not given the intruder any power 
over her heart. The shepherdess who has 
more ancient claims on the heart of the second 
lover, now arrh es : her pride, her choler, her 
sadnessy her dejection, urge the faithless swain 
to respme his former fetters, and his confu- 
sion and penitence, joined to the good offices 
of the first couple, obtain his pardon, after 
which, penetrated .with gratitude, he in turn 
labours for the felicity of Ins benefactor. 
AVlien the acjTon commences, proceeds, and * 
terminates in this manner, what obscuritj’, or 
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•u)iat ambiguity, can any of these situations 
offer to the minils of the spectators ? The play 
of the motions aiul attitudes of the personages, 
tile sentiments so naturally adapted to the man, 
jjiifljrp to defutf themselves, and no one Avill 
demand tlie explanation of a denouement^ of 
which cverj' romance and the daily events of 
life, ofler at once the example and the inter- 
pretation. Here the eye makes the exposition 
9f tlie subject, and the heart explains the 
recital 

Notivithstanding tids pantomime is not es- 
sentially confined to ordinarj' and daily events, 
Father Lafiteau says, in his work entitled 

The planners of the SarTiges,*'* — “ Many of 
those who have lived amongst the Iroquois 
have assured me, that often, after a chief 
of war, on his return, represents all which 
hatl passed in Ifis expedition, and in the as- 
saults he had* made on, or sustained from, his 
enemies, without the omission of any circum- 
stance, then all those who are present at this 
recital, rise to daiic^ and represent these ac- 
tions with as much vivacity as if they had ac- 
tually assisted at them, tvithout having been 
prepared for such a feat, or even concertingjt 
among themselves.” 
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You here see ii js not necessaj^ that the 
e^ents should be of those kinds which happen 
ordinarily in A\ar, they may be attended b^ 
what circumstances you wdl, provided tliey be 
accompanied and indicated by attitudss-And 
gestures most true and most expressive yhen 
each, who, attentive to the recital of these 
events, shall have impressed the circumstances 
as they follow each other in his memoi^^ 
will also comprehend the dance, from its be- 
ginning to the end, and at each new scene he 
will be able to indicate the recital which he. 
ought to represent 

I The same thing occurs in tlie pantomirfie 
subjects, which are executed upon our modem 
theaties Although it be not a common event 
or daily -occurrence wliicli is represented, it 
will suffice to know the kind, the cause, the 
progression, and the developemen*- it will he 
necessary to recognise the name of the panto 
mime, or to cast a coup d’cetl ov er Xht program, 
and then there vvill not be any difficulty in fol 
lowing tbeattitudcs and motions of the dancers, 
and thorouglily making out their meaning 

Often even we shall have no need of either ^ 
•name or program , for the groupes df person- 
ages, or, perhaps, suchorsucha circumstance, 
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•proper to the dctcmiuiatc action^ arc able to 
Indicate, on the spot, the event which is about 
to he represented, ■ 

Thus it \s'as on the ancient theatres, during 
riu‘~rqfrcscntation of the Royal Shepherd of 
Alqunt Ida» It was suflicient to recognise the 
three Goddesses, and the traits which distin- 
guishctl the one from the other ; it was only 
ficcessarj’ to see the shepherd on the moun*- 
. tain, or, more especially, the golden apple 
which had inflamed the jealousy of the tliree 
rivals, and every body was well aware of all that 
was to ensue. Nothing would tljcn be eitlier 
Equivocal or unintelligible, cither in the coun- 
tenances and movements of Juno, of Miner\’a, 
'or-of Venus, or in the diflerent expressions 
of Paris, wlio at first is struck witli admiration, 
afterwards with indecision, and lastly subju- 
gated by the conquering charms of the Queen 
of Beauty. The same thing would take place 
•on our own theatres, if it were permitted, to 
convert the stories from the sacred historj’, 
into ballets of action. All the world is ac- 
quainted wth them, and die who should see a 
man and a woman under a tree, with a serpent 
twisting round the trunk, would, without the 
}esst ^'ifiicultyy corapTehesd the iDeaning oE s.11 
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tlie rest ; even to the cherubim armed with • 
the flaming sword. Clarke, without under- 
standing Spanish, perfectly comprehended the 
whole mystery of the passion, as represented at 
JVIadrid . — ("See Letters conctrmng the-^pa- 
nis/i JVetiow, by the Reverend Edv^ard 
ClarJie.) 

A very slight examination will convince you 
that such subjects as I have just been pointing 
out to you, by no means oblige pantomime to 
'dispense witli the rule established for the co- 
median. 

“Where the design to animate tlie idea of cer- 
tain objects, even to the highest pitch of intu- 
ition, predominates in pantomime (a condi- 
tion which also admits the most complete 
latitude to the actor) or where the whole sub- 
ject is perfectly intelligible, by the simple ex- 
jpression of the sentiments, or where it is 
known beforehand, by its intriguej* and by ifs 
progress of action, then the sole contempla- 
tion, and the series of developed sentiments, 
-form the recital, or, rather, thty appear to 
form it ; for, in the end, it is the spectator 
who creates it for himself. 

'• If) in all these cases, pantomime stands in 
need of but little assistance to render itself in- 
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telljgiblc to tlie spectator, should it not 
rather attach itself to gning the most strong 
and animated expressions to the sentiments 
••^vIth ^^hlcll tliesoul is penetnted r Why should 
it sech to express what it can never render in- 
telUgible, or only mark, m a \cry imperfect 
xvay , and in miking useless efforts to tins 
effect, in sacrificing, entirely neglecting, or 
weakening, the expression of the affections of 
the soul, which it could nevertheless render so 
easily 

In comparing the subjects of the ancient 
pantomimes among thcnisehes, of winch some 
potions haie comedown to us, and particu- 
larly la reading the long list which Lucian has 
given us of them, I find that this art neier 
employed itself m the invention of the subject, 
which was alwa^ s founded on some fible, on 
xnjthology, or on events in the history of 
former times, and which were grown familiar 
by tradition This circumstince renders all 
the marvellous things related of Pylades, Ba- 
thyllus, and other pantomimes posterior to 
them, easy to be conceived , whilst, without 
tins circumstance, simp1e*as it may appear, it 
would be almost impossible to form any idea 
of them 
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The spectators, at least the greater 'part' of 
them, knew beforehand all those celebrated 
pantomimes wished to indicate and express^ 
and the force of the voluntary illusion easily- 
led them 'to the false consequence, that the 
sole play of looks and gestures communicated 
to them all the ideas; whilst these ideas, a Tong 
time lulled asleep in the memorj', stood in need 
of only a slight impulsion to loiise and 
awaked them. ' " ^ 

It is thus necessary, I think, to e.vpiain the’ 
exclamation of the pynic Demptrius, related by 
Lucian,* and the anecdote of the Royal Prince 
of Pontus, who besought Nero to make him a 
present of a pantomime, that he might be dble to 
dispense Avith an interpreter, and employ /lim in 
allhis'negociations Avitli the Barbarians. Sup- 
posing that the pantomime at which this pnnce 
was present was not founded on one of thocc 
Common actions, of Avhich the ortfraaiy-^ feelr 
jngs of human life, and daily occurrences, weie 
able to indicate the sense, or facilitate the 
• knowledge ; if this were the case, I say, I do 
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not see any other method of explaining this 
‘anecdote without involving myself in infinite 
dilTiculty .and perplexity. The most perfect 
play of gesture could not any how instruct 
this prince in an action pf which he had no 
preViffus knowledge. The most that this play 
could have done, was to have conducted hiiil 
to form guesses on the subject of the scene, 
b^it-it could never have indicated it lo him 
•with clearness and precision. 

• If the play of pantomime was a sort of Ian* 
guage, then another difiiculty would present it- 
self; for one cannot conceive how the language 
c;ouldbe intelligible to a foreign Prince who had 
never studied its elements. Certainly a similar 
language could not subsist in an assemblage of 
arbitrary and accidental signs, of which no ex- 
terior objects presented eitJier motive or modi^ 
fication ; for no language ever was, or ever will 
^e, farmed, in this manner. Notwithstanding 
•this pantomimical language will partake the 
inconvenience of all other languages, of being 
forced to recur to certain radical signs, and to 
analogies, which, in designing equally a crowd 
of objects, do not indicate any with exactitude 
and precision, and of which it is impossible 
to divine the true signification, without first 
Q 4 
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having gained a ground work by instruction or 
by practice. TJie language which JlahelaU 
makes Pamirgt speak, ,inight be composed oi 
signs well chosen and aptly adapted, withou4 
its being at all less an unintelligible Galima- 
THiAS for me, even when the expressioiis^nd 
the turns of the ancient French dialect am fa- 
miliar to me. ^ f 

** CEuvres de Rabelais, T. 1, ch. 16. cor^- 
ment Panurge, fit quinault TAnglois qui ar- 
guoit par signes.” Saint Augustin has said 
nearly the same thing, in proving, by tbeex- 
ample of the Carthaginians, how difficult it is 
to comprehend a language made up of signs, qf 
which the elements ha>e not been studied. 

Quia mtiliis modis simile aliquid alt cut 
potest esse, non constant talia signa inter 
homines ms\ consensus accedat.” 

De D6ct. Christ. 

lie reports, that, duringtlre establishment of 
, pantomime, at Carthage, an interpreter's 
necessary to explain them to the people. It 
remains to know, if the real object of this ex- 
planation was not to instruct the public in sub- 
. jects selected from fable or history, and repre- 
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scntctl on tlic scene, as well as to render tlie 
signs ami attitudes of tlic dancers intelligible, 
by a knowledge of their subjects, and thus to 
illustrate the first by the means of the second ; 
for I cannot form to myself any idea of an as- 
senib^iagc of signs, such as the ancient panto- 
minfe ought to have been, and the richness of 
which would have equalled the most complete 
collection of signs, general and particular, wliich 
‘compose our modem languages, and could ex- 
press and communicate new thoughts by a per- 
petual variety in its combinations. 

Certainly a similar language could not be 
either created or understood with great facility. 
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LETTER XXVII; 


>tR. NOTERnt'S jnEA or A rAtTOHIMC — TJfF BALttT FOtfO- 
ro OV Tlir CELEBRATCO STORY OF TltF* ttOBATf I AMD Tilt 
CVUIATII— EXAMPLE OPTtlE OtlTBE.1V PANTOHIUE. 


The pantomime of modern times has no'Sd- 
vantage over that of ancient- date, for whilst' 
renouncing known and common actions, it* 
pretends to tlie executing subjects mixed with 
inirigue, and of its own invention,' it finds 
itself in an alternative, eitlter of painting in 
signs as expressive as it can possibly create, in 
leaving to a hazard that which their vague 
and uncertain signification u’ill alJowthe spec- 
tators to lay hold of^ or appealing to the aid of 
the Interpreter to explain, by word, that which, 
the lookj attitude, and gesture arc inadequate 
to express. Jlr, No\erre absolutely rejects 
this last expedient. AcconUng to him, the art 
wliich has recourse to such methods is only in 
its infancy, and can^nrerely stammer. 

“ Sous le r^gne de Louis XIV. lesrecits, les 
dialogues, et les monoIdguesser\oient d’inter- 
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jJiCtcs a la danse. Ellc iic faisoh (piC bfcga- 
ycr, scs sons foibles & iiiarticul^s avbit licsoin 
d'Mrc soutcmis par la imisiipic ‘et cl’fitre ex- 
pliqu^s par la poisic. 

Lettres sttr la dansci^ Sitrles Ballets. 

This author declares himself equally against 
he use of picturesque and uncertain signs: for 
Ijough he docs not treat the subject formallt/t 
VC may, nevertheless, (as far as 1 can recollect) 
Iraw this consccpicncc from the rest of his 
system. 

First, lieavou's, "that modem pantomime 
is.inore ciamped than it was in the days of Au- 
gustus.’’ I reply to this, that it can only be nt- 
tjibuted to the vast and probably exaggerated 
ideas we entertain, from perusing the swelled- 
up praises of ilie ancients. There are aquan-, 
tUy of things, ’’.continues he, " which can only 
gender themselves intelligible by the aid of ges- 
tures : nothing of the species of tranquil dia- 
logue ought to find place in a pantomime." 

In another passage, where he criticises the 
aid of words for the explanation of a ballet * 
and compares those which have need of this 
assistance to the pictures of those painters, 
who, in the infancy of the art, made use of large 
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rolls of paper, v hich, coming out of tlic mouths 
of the (igurts, explained their actions motives, 
Lc, 8\,c. he thus expresses himself in his 

ingenious \vork. 

Lorsque les danscurs animus par le senti- 
ment, se transformcront sous mille formes dif- 
ferentes a\ec les traits saries des passions,*}ors. 
que ils seront d6s Prot^es, et que leur ph}sio- 
nomieleurs egards traceront tous 1 s mom emo^s 
de leur ame lorsque leur bras sortiront de ce 
chcniin 4troit que 1 ^cole leur a present, &. 
que parcourant a\ec autant de grace que de 
v^nte un espace plus considerable, ilsd^cnront*' 
par des positions justes les mou\emens succes 
sifs des passions, lorsqu* enhn iIs associeront 
1 esprit & le g^ine a leur art, ils se distingue 
ront , les r^ci/s dfes lors dc'iendront inuti/es 
tout parlera chaque roouvement sera expressif 
chaque attitude peindra uiic situation, chaque 
geste dcvoilera une intention chaque regard 
annonceraune nou\eau sentiment tout sera se 
duisant, pai ce que tout sera > rat & que I'lmita- 
tion sera prise dans la iiatuic ’ 

According to judgment it clearlj results 
from these passages, (a multiplicitj of which I 
could quote if necessaiy) that the first master 
of this art, and the best authorwho e\er treat-^ 
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it, banishes from his theatre c\ery thing 
which is not intelligible by the expression of 
the sentiment.' But rchat subjects will he dis- 
cuss, if he rejects common actions and daily 
occurrences? .The ancient pantomimes were 
allo\ved the permission of taking their subjects 
from sacred history ; an advantage whicli ours 
do not enjoy — for similar exhibitions equally 
dfsplease the incfrcdulous and the devotee, 
though, perhaps, the latter in a lesser degree 
than the former. Then there only remains the 
M^econd mode employed by the ancients ; T 
mean to say, to put into scenic action the best 
known works of tlie poets, and to“ bring theih 
to the memory of the spectator as well as they 
are able. Thus the opinions and proceedings 
of all those who have sought to carry modern 
pantomime to the perfection of the ancient, 
perfectly accords with nhat I have just said 
upon the subject. 

Abb6 Du Bos, from whom it is useless to 
quote the passage by which he proves the ne- 
cessity of selecting well-known subjects for ' 
pantomime, recounts the first essay made at 
Paris for the restoration of this art, in imita- 
tion of the ancients. 

I 
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“ A princess,** says he, who joined much 
actjuirccl knowledge to aiinatuial quickness, 
and who had a great taste for dramatic exhi- 
bitions, wished to sec an essay of the art of 
ancient pantomimes, which might give- her 
more certain ideas of their representation,, than 
those she had conceived in reading such au- 
thors as had written on the subject. For 
want of actors ^'ersed in the art of which we 
have been speaking,- she selected a male and 
female dancer, who were both of superiOi, me- 
rit in their profession, and gifted with a talent. 
for invention. They had a subjeqt^iven them 
to be represented by gesture: it was the scene 
in Corneille’s tragedy, where the young Hoia- 
tius kills his sister. '■This they executed to the 
sound of several instruments, which played 
music composed expresely foi<this scene by a 
skilful artist. Our two litu pantomime no*vi- 
ciates animated each other, by their gestures, 
with such reciprocal skill, that they burst into 
tears themselves : it would be superfluous to 
* add, that the spectators were equally affected.” 

M. Noverre has completed this rude essay, 
made with one scene only, in putting the whole 
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•plSj’ into a ballet of action, and has thought 
proper to do the same thing with several other 
dramas ; but he requires that they should be 
known by tlic spectators, because, witliout this 
essential precaution, the pantomime cbitld he* 
ver he intelligible. The pieces,*" sa'ys he, 
in which Pj’lades and Bathjdlus performed 
Avere well knonm ; they ser\*ed as programs 'to 
,trie spectators, who, having engraved them in 
their memories, followed the actor withoutla- 
bou^, -and anticipated every coming expression. 
.Shall we not then have the same advantages 
when we put the most favourite dramas of our 
oVn theatre into action ? Is our orgahi- 
7ation less perfect than that of the dancers of 
Rome ^ and may not all that was done-in the 
days of Augustus be as well done now ? To 
doubt it would lessen mankind — to libel 
the age in 'v^ic^* ./e live. 

I have wished to prove, by the sentiment, 
and by the metbod practised by tlie best 
known author of this art, what in effect re- 
sults from the nature of the thing, to wit, that 
it is needful to guard ngdinst unknown sub- 
jects ; for that which is unintelligible can nei- 
ther please, nor affect, nor produce any lasting- 
emotion in the soul. The imposing magic of 
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groupes gracefully disposed, the taste, riches^ 
and magnificence of the decontions, combined 
with the accompaniments of harmonious mu- 
sic— all these things, I say, may flatter and 
amuse the spectator, but it is absolutely impos- 
sible-inat the subject itself, as a dramatic ac- 
tion, and a developcment of situations ’and 
events, can interest The charm resulting 
from it avill be only for the eyes, the spiAt 
will there find no enjoyment, and the heart 
will still continue void and vacant Tii^jaile 
of expression, established for the actor, re-*, 
plains then in full force for pantomime. When 
subjects already known are treated, every thirfg 
depends on the order and progression of the 
pantomime , for if, m the execution of each 
paiticular scene, the advice of M Noverre, 
With respect to the general plan, is not ob- 
served , if the events are*iir. tonnected, if, 
neglecting to concentrate the scintered tab- 
leaux, the action is rendered slow and drag- 
ging, if, servilely marching in the trammels of 
thejiDet, through the whole progression of liis 
ideas, each gesture; each attitude, each ex- 
pression, are given servilely by gestures, every 
advantage gamed on one side will be lost 
on the other The play of pantomime will 
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llicn become faligmn", anti unintelligible in 
many of its parts ; for where U the spectator 
tvho tan'rccal every expression n'liicb (be poet 
niatle use of = This (»lay wmU consist in repe- 
titious of monotonous expressions, or, af lerfst, 
^eTy similar'onc to the other; or it tvill tvan- 
dermto cttricatnres, insufiicient, extraorrlinary', 
•peHiaps inispldcctl, anti almost constantly pre- 
judicial to the expfession, if they tlo not de- 
stroy jt'intirely.^ I say misplaced, because an 
imagei^^bicb may be noble, grand, or terrible 
to the imagination, rendered in pantomime', 
\riU frequently, if not always, become low, trii 
vjal, and grotesque. ’ 

I do not know if you have ever been present 
at the representation of M. Noverre’s ballet of 
the Horatii, of which a very bad sample was 
given once or t\\ ice. What a Galimethias was 
assembled togp*’’er, to “^?^ess the passage 
where dn our J;rigiish tragedy of the 

■Roman Father, this lady is called Horatia) 
curses her brother, her country, and all the 
Roman citiJens. Nothing could be more des- 
picable than the way of representing these 
verses — 

it Qa’elJe meroe (Rom»} snrso! nnietse sea mttratUef 
Et dc.scs propre mains dechire scs entrailles 

Les Uoracesj Jet h 
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This idea is not only noLle and grand ot it- 
self, ‘but at the“samc time terrible for the ima- 
gination. "We tliink wc behold an immense 
and profound gulph open, like the jaws of some 
terrible monster, to consume and destroy the 
whole of a vast and puissant people. But how 
ridiculously and contemptibly low Mould this 
appear, if represented in pantomime; and, like- 
wise, how, disgusting M'ould it appear in re- 
presentation. ^ Suppose a dancer pointing to 
the bottom of tbe scene, (apparently indi- 
cate the spot M'liere we are to imagine'tfie city 
of ‘Rome;) subsequently agitating her hand,* 
directed dowTWS'ards to the earth 'afterwards 
suddenly opening, not the jaM’S of a rifonster, 
but her o^v^l little mouth, and thither convej’- 
ing her clenched fist, from time to time, as if 
she meant to swallow' it with tbe greatest avi- 
dity*. 

The major part of the spectators would burst 
into loud hts of laughter, whilst the remaining 
portion would find themselves at a loss to con- 
ceive tbe meaning of this unexpected action ; 
for, jn effect, the explication I hav e been giv- 
ing of this farce is *not conjectural, and it is 


• See Plate, 
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easily possible to farnisli another of a nature 
totally (lifTcrent. If one c\'cr could invent a 
language of- gesture, which really cleser\'cd 
that name, these servile imitations of language, 
as it is spoken, would be regarded as miserable 
, translations, in which the style of the original 
would be sought in vain. 
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Ir pantomime, elc\'atmg itself abo\e such 
events as are taken from the ordinary and 
daily occurrences of life, is forced to treat of 
subjects antenor and well known, the mn>t 
complete proof of the impuissanceand depend- 
ance of vts art v, lU result from it , \ iz that it 
appears not to have anj^ need of the assistance 
of words, and yet to be incapable of proceed- 
ing wir/iottr them Jloreover, the details of 
each scene, in particular of the tragic and co- 
mic chef d’ceuvres not bciug perfectly knoun 
by all the beholders, the play of the pantomime 
will remain an enigma, m several of its parts, 
to the greater number of such spectators so 
that many of the links m the connecting chain 
n ill be entirely broken in short, if all tranquil 
dialogue ought to be suppressed, to accelerate 
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the. action, tlicn pantomime will sacrifice pre- 
cisely A\hat most charms the enlightened con- 
noisseur in 'theatrical^ representation, to wit, 
the complete image of characters, with their 
just meiangCy and in the reciprocal propor- 
tion of the affections and faculties of the soul, 
the complete dc\-dopcmcnt of the play of the 
passions, (of which the shades arc frequently 
so ilne,)i;is well as their motives and most secret 
resources. 

. In spite of all these inconvenicncics, panto- 
mime can still have its charms. The senses 
^rfnay be enriched, where the understanding is 
lost j. and it was not, certainly, Uic soul which 
was much a gainer amongst the Romans, who, 
you say, were go passionately fond of tliis kind 
of spectacle. 

But would it not be possible, you add, to re- 
gain what has been lost of tliis art ? — to create, 
. in time, ,what has perhaps never yet existed ? 
\l''hy should a language, formed of mien, ges- 
tures, and attitudes, be a thing less possible 
than a language formed out of articulate 
sounds? , * .. 

« Supposing, my friend, tliat this might be 
probable, it must, nevertheless, be con^ssed, 
that, in our days, the conditions which might 
E 3' 
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favour tlie discovery of a similar language of 
■pantomime, do not exist. Each idiom, for as 
much as I know, owes its origin to a very small 
society of men : the perfection costs incredible 
efforts of genius. Necessity, the fatlier of all 
discoveries, creates and achieves it. But noxcj 
that all large societies arc already (established, 
genius, whatever maybe its boldness and teme- 
rity, ever be alarmed at the impossibility, 
of equalling oral language by tliat of panto- 
mime, and will, consequently, renounce the 
undertaking. ^ 

Tlie neccessity of a mute language no longer 
exists, because the different idioms, now com'e 
to perfection in the world, suffice for llll occa- 
•sions where men are desirous ofcommunicating 
their sentiments or their ideas. The existence 
alanguage of pantomime, whichcould come 
in-comparison ^ith one of speecli, is hardly 
possible ; for although mankind is 'liable t6 
run into a thousand follies and extravagancias, 
it is hardly credible that a nation,* accustomed 
‘to a 'verbal language (as all the known people 
in the world are), should addict itself for ages 
to the acquisition of a thing totally useless, the 
necessity of which could not be demonstrated 
b 3 ' anj’ possible cause. Mbreo-ver I am doubt- 
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till whether the existence of verbal language 
wouU be able to facilitate the discovery of a 
pantomimxcal one,; on the contrary, greater 
difficulty, would arise from it ; for it is very 
probable that wc should seek to create this 
language, after the model of existing idioms ; 
apd it wquld be still a material question to 
know, if the natural forms of the one would 
be also^thosc of the other. But I ought here 
to retract what I have granted to you before, 
i. e. that the invention of a pantomimical lan- 
guage is as possible and as easy as the discovery 
•of an oral one. As for the different advan- 
tages jliat the signs which strike the ear have 
over tlibse winch affect the organ of sight, I 
shall confine myself to a slight and rapid ob- 
servation. 

IMunj in the employment of ivords, has a 
double, intention ; he wishes to communicate 
. 'the ideas of those objects which affect him, and 
he seeks to indicate the manner in which he 
is affected by them. If even he should not 
have this latter intention, it would not be the 
less an interior and iiqperious need of his 
nature, which, in a state of passion, he could 
, not prevent himself from -satisfying. To this 
effect bral language has its interjection^, and 
^ R 4 
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•and pantonumc us gestures of expression — 
These, ^vhen e\en tlicj liasc not so inucli force 
pnd viracitj^ as the former, are, nevertheless, 
more clear, more >ane<I, and perhaps more de- 
termmed, and the will is less m a state to mas^ 
ter them than articulated sounds 

The tones b} uhicli man imitates all that 
Btnkcs on the organ of hearing, were, m verbal 
language, the first elements he coul^l employ 
to marls, tlie objects of his thoughts ft vrould 
then be necessary, m the language of panto- 
mine, that the mutation of visible objects 
should take place of these elements , since, as.' 
I have already said, signs, purelj arbitrarj^ and 
depmed of every kind of motive, canrot be- 
■come the basis of any language u hatsoev er 
these pnmative signs ought afterwards to 
sene as a ^"pe to all those thab conformafalj 
to the figures and vaned turns of a language 
It would be necessarj to create, to indicate 
the remainder of our other ideas and why 
■v\ ould It not be as possible to amve at this by 
the means of looks and gestures, as by the aid 
of sounds ' "SS bj conid not visible images 
also designate the vanous connections and ab- 
stractions which the mind, the judgment, an^ , 
the imagination exeimte relatively to the ideas’ 
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Hitherto, the language of pantorntiiic appears 
nearly as practicable as txrbal language : not- 
^^ithstantling, a circumstance pf some im- 
portance jrcniains to be cxamincil. 

the interjection or the 
expression of the sentiment, is nc\LT but a 
lonntl — an expiration ; but in pantomime it is 
a'completc* proper, finishcil attitude/ In tliq 
first, thp imitative sound, which contains the 
idea ofMie object, is able to unite itself ^€^3' 
iiitimatciy uith the tone, oi cvpiialion, which 
satisfies the sentiment. In the sccoml casi^ 
.the re-union of the painting and the expres- 
fion js impossible, where the one and the other 
ought*to operate by the same parts of the body, 
whilst each demands a totally dilTerentcmpIoyf 
ment of it. 

Tile w’ortl love is, without contiadiction, inii* 
prcssiie, as well as the action or attitude made 
•use of tp express this affection, it paints tlie 
lanstuor, softness, and cliarni of tiiis sentiment ; 
neveitbeless, this word once found, you can 
pronounce’it, not only with n soft and tendov 
inflexion, but also with an accent plaintive, 
sad, choleric, funous, Inttcr, or sarcastical, 
without one tittle of this word’s becoming 
confused, and, consequently, without the idea. 
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of the object losing anj of its perspicuitj 
Here all depends solely on tlie modificatidn of 
such or such an organ or expiration, ^hich 
renders the tone of the \oice low. or elcNTited, 
soft or rough, flat or sharp, trcmbhng or de- 
cided 

On the other hand, cndea\ourto re unite to 
the picturesque gesture of Io\e, laned panto- 
mimical expressions, and such as arc connected 
inaxerj intimate manner, without the* gesture 
finding Itself destroyed, or becoming less ob- 
scure, difhcult, and equiiocal, then }ou will 
^ perceive tlie impossibility, or, at least, the ex- 
treme difficulty, of this re union Sometimes 
one contradiction will impede this mixture 
The eye languishing and dying, the attitude 
bending with grace, or softly indolent with 
lov^ (as when Fehxleans over thechair of his 
weeping Violaute*) cannot, by any means, ac- 
cord with the sparkling undecided look, with 
the muscles extended and indicative ofcholer^ 
as when the fiery y oung Spamard is accusing 
her of perfidy and falsehood f Tbdse gestures 
accord as little as the cnnging humiliated air 
of a flatterer, who with curv ed body^ and smk- 


* See Plate 
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ing knee, takes by turn tbcbonietl anti respect- 
ful tone,* can assimilate to tljc proud Hamlet, 
who neither hides his contempt nor liis indig- 
nation. t , 

Sometimes, whilst this rc-union is not of 
itself impossible, we shall be uncertain if in the 
play of gestures, the looks, or the attitude, 
ought, in their ensemble, to express or desig- 
nate a wixed sentiment. 

^ Wberi I see a soft smile wandering round the 
mouth and cheeks of a person, wliilst the in- 
:erior angles of his eyebrows are elevated, how 
s it possible for me to answer the question, 
ifrhetber the two sentiments, e. love and sor- 
row, re-unite themselves in the soul of him 
who presents this attitude, or if only the first 
of these scntimeirts affects his soul, whilst the 
second is simply the object which produces the 
first, and so vice versa ; and, in the last case, 
how shall I be able to decide which of these 
two sentiments is typical, or which is imitativ'e ? 
since these two things are equally possible: 
love can excite sadness — sadness love. 

I am not ignorant that in this case*the con- 
nection and series of ideas are capable of af- 


* See riafe. 
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fonlin/:: mufli rcl.iirciwfinrfjt, NVirrlljcIni 
one ijfil refjutir too inueJj, for in rleln^ 

»o ur inn Ibr li^k of not paintn" cnxf inlrHi* 
f;cncr ronreiniiig i)jc »iilijcct «lncl»,wc are in* 
'cstigalin;;. 
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LnTTER XXIX. 


Jloftji RE«\nK» OV THE ASCIE’«T MSTO«l«t ftANCERI^ 
THE ART ^1* CtaTURE COSSIDCnn> MtJSIC — REM ARIC 
TO rilO^E TXVT Alt- Mt'SICAL ARTS ABE fOUXDER ONTIIK 
SA«E BttEs AND MltSCtPLCS. 


The rapM rcncctions with which 1 finished 
iny iast letter, and the fear, either of being 
pfoViN", or falPing into minute subtiltics, pre- 
vent jme ffonl much amplification. The dis^ 
covery*of a pantomimical language, I have 
urged, if not proved, is a verj’ difficult pro- 
blem to lesolve. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said concerning the age of Augustus, I 
find it impossible to join in opinion with those 
moderns, who exalt the maivellous effects of 
dancing among tfie ancients to the skies. Ac-' 
cording to the testimony of authors, the pan- 
tomimes of'antiquity certainly had some par- 
ticular signs. I will e%en grant more than 
this, fh.it they possessed farther than whaC 
jSVrfe’y' thssc tfiey 

made it a particulai, and, probably, an unidue 
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Stud}, during the It hole course of their htes, 
to raise, on all occasions, tlie most expreisite 
and most chancteristical traits, that oral lan- 
guage furnished them iiitfianumberof liapp} 
images and allusions , tliat the} executed all 
these signs uith a truth and cnerg} of « inch 
ne hate a difficult} of forming am concep- 
tion in our cold climates , that the} carried 
expression to its highest pitch, and seized hold 
of its finest traits But, allowing fliem all 
these adi antages, at ivhat an immense distance 
must they }et haie been from oral language 
A Pylades, and a Bath}llus, surel} had not it] 
themseUes more knowledge tlian all the rosi 
of mankind put together * 

B} a general and manellous impulsion, the 
wliole Roman people would not ha\e applied 
to a new language, useless to e\ ery otlier need 
and occasion After tins reasoning, I cannot 
form an} idea to m}sel^ of the exception of 
an intelligible pantomime, mtelbgible m its 
own proper resources or scenes of a tranquil 
discussion, and of the deielopement of an m 
trigue, earned on with art and address icith 
out the aid of words* The collection of the 
signs of these pantomime dancers, perhaps atos 
no more than in our own da} s, we should ex- 
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pect from the dictionary of a people, -whose 
minds' were hardly emerged from barbarism. 
Common and material ideas ill sufiice for anar- 
row circle ; but it wifi be too poor in calculati\ e 
and abstracted ideas, for a pla}', or e\en a 
.scene of Euripides, to Ime been translated 
into a similar language. 

r hope you will not here oppose to me the 
pantominje language of the Sicilians, of nhich 
hi. Le Comte de Borch, speaks with such 
raptures in his Letters upon Sicily, and the Isle 
of Malta, Tom. s Letter 20. p. 35 

* ‘‘Anotlierparticulanty, not less singular, (the 
.cbaracteristical properties of tlie Sicilian lan- 
guage, had been the argument) is the usage of 
gestures. and signs commonly emplojed hei^ 
and of which the language is so expressive for 
the natives, that at a considerable distance, in 
the midst of a numerous company, tw o persons, 
without opening the mouth, mutually compre- 
hend and communicate their thoughts one to 
the otlier . these signs and these gestures are 
by no means generaL A woman has several 
diiferent kinds of them ; one sort for her hus- 
band, another for her fov % and a third 

• for her friends. This difference of a\nhal\eJ: 
produces three distinctlanguages, of which the 
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same persotj makes ustf with all posiibli? /*aci-‘ 
l»t\ The same sk»U is remarkable amongst 
the tInUlfcn who, from tin? most fender 
cdtmiitnde compdSin^, \iifl) their ^la} matds, 
a set of signs pfojicr to thcniSelres dlond * 
tills irises from the penchant of the nation for 
gestures A Su ihaii cannot speak the most 
imlifllrcnt word, wetlmut following it up with 
fin expressive gesture, it ib thought «that<these 
signs ami gesture^ take their date from tlenis 
the Ancient, whose finnn^ forbidding the 
use of words to Ills subjects, obliged them td 
invent new modes of communicating their 
thoughts, and consoling eacli other m tlfeif 
state of sorrow I will not guarantee the 
truth of this origin, but from w hater er source 
the custom comes, I cannot help admiring it, 
and telling jou, that I consider it the most 
Sublime pantomime I erer witnessed in the 
Course of mj life ** • 

Pay attention, if j ou please, to the essential 
circumstances Contained in the narratiie of 
this traieller Each person has his particuhr 
language, which he knows how to vaij ac 
cording to the interlocutors There is a ntul 
titude, then, of languages of th-s kind of 
which each is original, and idi ented by the 
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person wlio makes use of it ; from these facts, 
ofwliitli the certainty cannot be contested, 
ought we not to conclude that the Sicilians 
have but a gmall number of signs to manifest 
their ideas, and that the employment of such 
signs is circumscril)ed in a very narrow circle? 
But (you may yet object to me) since tJjc 
signs of pantomimes render their subjects so 
little intelligible, and that, during the repre- 
sentations, all depended upon a preliminary' 
knowledge of the event brought forward on 
'the scene, and on the retoitive mcmoiy of the 
spectators, what was the use of these signs ? 
\Vli5’ did the pantomimes obstinately retain 
■what they might have so easily done without? 
Perhaps it was because they did not perceive, 
the inutility of it, or that a self-vanity did not 
permit tlietn to avow the deficiency and ineffi- 
cacy of their art, either to themselves or to their 
spectators, . 

On the subject of these pantomimes the an- 
cient authors have only left us a paucity of no- 
tions; and it dearly appears that they have been 
noticed by them in a manner too concise, too 
vague, and too hyperbolical, 

mv, friend., uiion a subiyct.almost. 
inexhaustible, and on "which I should have said 
s 
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less, had not your questions and objections' 
obliged me to be diffuse. Let us now no longer' 
speak of the art of gesture, and theatrical action, 
as it belongs to painting, and serves to repre- 
sent the single moment of an action : let us 
occupy ourselves \vith this art, as it pro-' 
duces its effects successively. In one word, 
let us consider it as music. You see I here 
use the word musio in the acceptation asc taken 
by the ancient Greeks, in the most general and 
extensive sense, as containing many other arts, 
united since their origin, and which have onIy^‘ 
been subsequently separated. ' ' • 

I know not whether this abstraction 
been most useful or prejudicial to them."^ These 
arts comprehended in the word musid were for 
the eye,- — the ait of gesture, the movements 
of the body, with their lyrical part — to wit, 
dancing : for the organ of hearing, ,the art? of 
declamation, with j'L lyrical part also, which 
comprehended singing and the accompaniment 
of music and its instnirocnts. 

Poetry, considered relatlvely'to the mecha- 
nism of the verses^ and the selection of rhythm 
by which it delights a delicate ear, also belong- 
ed to it. I flatter royselfthatyou-will dispense ‘ 
with my proving, that neither the &its I have 
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h'ere.been enumerating, nor any other, have 
been really designed by the word music : you 
may convince yourself of this, by the passages 
which Brown and Du Bos have extracted on 
this-subjcct from Plato, St. Augustin, Quinti- 
lian, &c. (Considerations on Poetry and 
Mitsic, 5ertio« v.) 

In comparing the line arts, of which I have 
been sptaking, one with the other, you will 
soon perceive that the ancient idea of music 
re-united the two essential characters, to wit-;- 
4he energetic^ or that which only acted suc- 
c^sively by degrees j and the sensiNe, or that 
which struck instantaneously upon the senses. 
The one excluded from it all the arts of imita- 
tion which immediately act upon the senses, 
and the other dispensed with poetry, inasmuch 
as it speaks not only to the senses, but to the 
imagination, and to the other faculties of the 
soul. You can, in truth, object to me against 
this last character, that Socrates, in Plato, 
not only calls philosophy music, but 7nusic 
by excellence ; notwithstanding this science, 
•which uniquely occupies ’the judgment and 
the,inind, has nothing in common with the 
senses. , But if philosophy has been, in ef- 
fect, regarded as forming one of the parts of 
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music, wherefore did Socrates, at the approach 
of death, occupy himself with doubt, if, in 
studying this science, he hhd obejed the Dui- 
nit^, nho ordered him to ^tudy mnsfe ^ Whj% 
in supposing that the Di\m?ty bad prescribed 
the study of music, taken in the ordinaiy sens^ 
(SviKiwSvj did he yet make rerses in his 

prison ' 

Every man familiar with the works of t*Iato 
has remarked it as an essential character of his 
manner of writing, that he always pleases him- 
self m connecting the arts uith senous and- 
scientific subjects, and that he willingly bor- 
rows the charms of the beaut;fiil for the sci- 
ences, and, on the other hand, the aid of the 
seventy and dignity of science, for the beauti- 
ful In like manner as he here calls philosophy 

music by excellence, he elsewhere denominates 
a complete government — the most perfect tra- 
gedy. Z>e Legib. Ltb 7, 

He here considers the statesman as the col- 
league and fellow-labourer of the tragic poet. 
Would you, for this reason, reckon the ancient 
governments among the pieces of the theatre, 
and place the great statesmen of antiquity, 
such as Solon, Pericles or Xycurgus, in the 
list of tragic poets ^ It appears, from a pas- 
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sage of Phedon, that not poetry in general, 
but ‘solely the .mechanical art of versification, 
'^vas comprised in music: for how could So- 
crates imagine himself fulfilling the order he 
had received in a dream, by simply putting the 
Tables of ^sop into verse, which, existing 
^rom a lopg time, were also well known to all 
Greece ? 

I.bese^ch you, my dear friend, not to con- 
sider .it as an absolutely useless digression, if, 
•in the transition from one branch of the art of 
gesture and theatrical action to the other,* I 
'•Speak of the idea which the ancients entertain- 
•ol of music. I foresee that, in the number of 
researches'we have yet to make, it ndll be very 
advantageous to generalise our reflections, and 
to transport them from the too circumscribed 
field of this art into the more extended plain 
of music. 

Bro\vT\e regrets the separation of the diffe- 
rent energetic arts in their exercise; for my 
own part, I do not less regret their separation 
from that gtfneral idea which embraced them all. 

If the first of these abstractions has injured 
the effects of these aits, ‘their theory has lost 
infinitely by the second. What is to follow 
will prove, I trust, that all the arts are really 
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.founded on the same general idc*!?, and that 
.they hai-e all the same rule. Vou may already 
perceive the truth of tlm principle, if you wish 
to apply the principles of* tlic arts of gesture 
and theatrical action to the art of <lec!amation, 
which is intimately combined and connected 
with it. I call those energetic arts, .svhich act 
successively and by degress upon fheu souJ, 
such as song, declamation, pantomime &c. and 
I give the name of sensible arts to Ihose of 
which the effects are made perceptible on the 
spot, as painting, sculpture &c. 

You are right when you obse^^’e, tliat, tobjf 
in-Aiproper state to appreciate the resemblance 
which exists between tlie fundamental Ideas of 
the art of gesture and that of declamation, it 
would at least be necessary to have a sample of 
the latter. But would you be really puzzled 
to attain this ? Do you not know, any of ' 
those numerous works composed. by:auth'ors 
ancient and, modern upon this theory? , Can 
J presume that you are ignorant lof the exist- 
ence of a' Cicero, a Quintilian, anil, abo've all, 
the famous Stagirite, whose works were the 
guide of these tivo celebrated Romans? ^ t/ 

In .truth, tlie latter, according to his cem- 
mon custom, passes very lightly o»er this 
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matter; instead of the theory itself, he only 
scatters the germ, of which the developement 
may afford air we ‘seek: each future plant is 
contained in its organised seed; 'and if this 
*»reat man does not himself develope the mat- 
ter we are here speaking upon, the-too great 
richness of his fancy is undoubtedly the cause. 
Like parent* Nature, who, in the' immensity o*f 
the different modifications of matter,, can nei- 
ther follow all her productions, nor bring them 
to equal perfection— so this great man has not 
been able to adhere to each idea which his 
Viblirae and fertile mind had suggested to him. 
••Aristotle' says, that many authors, and, 
among others, Glaucos of Teos, in Ionia, have 
shewn how pieces of poetry ought to be de- 
claimed, but that no one had mentioned the 
art of oratorical declamation. 

“ ThisMast art,” continues he, “ depends 
upon the voice, foi the ^knowledge of each ex- 
piessipn of particular passion : for example— 
when it is necessary to raise or to sink it, or to 
speak in t,he ordinary tone. The same thing 
* holds good with respecLtd the different tones, 
whreh are the sharp, the gmve, and the middle ; 
and equally with respect to the number, to the 
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end that thej may be veil directed m each 
particular mo\ement* 

I presume that the mode of rendering this 
passage of -Aristotl^ m ‘translating it^ and 
commenting on it at the same time, rrdl not 
displease jou I wish to Iea\e jou to Judge, 
if there would not be a method of bnugmg 
hack to the three points indicated hy thi^ phi- 
losopher, that winch Cicero calls “^Pluraab 
his delapsa genera — the Itcie, asperum,’’ &,c 
In the explication of the second point, I Jis 
card, in truth, the opinion of the commenta- 
tors, and, I belieie, with reason, since it 
impossible that the argument here can bg the 
manner of accenting tlie sjllables solelj The 
philosopher does not speak of the art of ^ood 
reading but of that of good declamation, v ifh 
the expression suitable to each passion , and 
although this last talent alwajs pre supposes 
the former, the one may nevertheless ^\ist 
without tlie other There are many orators 
and actors who are scarcely deficient as to the 
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proper accents of words and syllables, but very 
oftdn* in that which suits the actual passion of 
the soul. In the mean time place the veritable 
method of declamation (it imports not what 
passion it is needful to express) under the 
thiee points of view established by Aristotle; 
and, in developing the motives which modify 
the shades ‘of the accent of each passion ; in 
rendpnng this accent sharp or grave, rapid or 
slow, sonorous or deaf, &c. you will always 
fail, as in the art of gesture, upon the analogy, 
upon the intention or the design, and upon the 
'change of tlie state of the body. The slow 
pt'ogr.ession of the ideas, which in admiration 
stops itself at each circumstance, and renders 
the attitude and gesture proper to this affec- 
tion so solemn, impresses the same shades to 
each tone, in making similar words and sylla- 
bles follow and connect with each other. 

I?li9is.^ie_prpgres5ion_pfitleas-is quick and 
animated, but always light and soft; and, con- 
formably to this analogy, while joy breaks out 
in words, \fhile its language is full of mirth 
and grace, choler has a short respiration, on 
account of the interior trouble it excites. The 
sa^ge and untameable character of tins pas- 
sion betrays itself even by simmering ulien it 
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acquircj) vivacity, and by an absolute silence 
vlicn it is arri\ cd at its highest pitch*- * * 

In the first cas(^ the soul, launched out with 
too much \chcmcncc, can no logger return 
back, to supply all which is intermediate be> 
tucen the cxpresscdjdea and that which al- 
ready has offered itself to the thought. In 
the other, the soul entirely despairs of trans- 
forming the abundance of its ideas irto lyords, 
or to be able to follow their unmeasured cele- 
rity ^^ith the soice. The analogy of the suc- 
cession of the ideas senes likewise to afford 
reason for the choice of particular sounds — 
You will find, that in admiration the tond^is 
ne\er sharp, but always grave— why ?--be- 
cause itonly developesits ideas \ ery slowly. You 
dl smile at this idea ; but try if, m generalising 
It, you maj not apply it to all the passions 
“’^holer, ^\hich in speech rolls like an impe- 
tuous torrent, often bewilders itself in^harp 
and whistling tones, and takes the highest 
notes, precisely when fury renders it most dan- 
gerous or most disposed to an 'attack ; and - 
when it seeks to humiliate an adversary by .con- 
tempt — how many limes does the voice fail m 
the midst of those cnes which ought tu Le 
uttered with the greatest vehemence ^ 
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On tliecontrai^, die smile of a softjo} ^\lll 
be* light, agreeable, and ImhianL This afflc- 
tion constantly modulates between sharp and 
shrill tones^ because* the march of ideas is ra- 
pid and animated, but not sa\age and impetu- 
ous It has the power of ele\atmgand depres- 
sing the tone according to the different de- 
grees of Its tuacity, without ever giMng into 
the piercitjg shncknigs of choler, nor into the 
gra>e and solemn intonations of admiration 
Equallj distant from the twoe\tremcs, the 
voice always balances itself m tbe medium of 
ft? force andftbis is precisely tbe reason why 
.tlic evpression of no other passion is so sono- 
rous, so^agreeablc, so full of grace, for the mid- 
dle and moderate tones have more of beauty 
and concord , although the bad taste of our 
modem -connoisseurs and virtuosos, who use 
every effort to do awray this impression, tends 
to prove*to the contrary ^ 

To these remarks, others might be subjoined, 
which are intimatelj connected with them, and 
which concern certain modifications of the 
voice, purposelj niaile,vvhetherwewish to afford 
* assistance to tbe mmd,or\thetherthemtentiou 
he to smother, excit^ or moderate the affec- 
tions. He who mutters lo himself, or recites 
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to Others au important and difficult thought, 
will carefully and more precisely exammfe and 
appreciate It, he niJI give not only a sloiv 
and distinct phraseology, but he will also make 
use of a more giave tone, because, according- 
ly to the manner in which he is affected, a si- 
milar intonation awakensand fixes theattention, 
and disposes the soul to that calm tranquillity, 
to that moderate progiession of idea,s, which so 
well second research^ and the most peifect as- 
certainment of truth Another which accu- 
mulates ideas to aggrandise the sentiment of 
respect, and dispose the soul to adore the ojtf- 
jectofits \eneration with more fer\our iind 
humility, will lower the tone at each word , 
whilst that which wishes to reinforce tlieaftec- 
tious, (such, for example, as terror, joy, or 
choJer) udl successnely eleiate the voice I 
mustherejust remark, that the passions, in ge- 
neral, have each their proper gradation, which 
does not simply consist m elev ating or rein- 
forcing the voice, but in the routidness, the 
most perfect manner of renden/ g the particu- 
lar tone which appertains to eaclu He who 
proposes to appease a man enflained with cho- 
ler, that is to say, to alter the rough and iiiipe- • 
tuous march of liis ideas, to a more -slow and 
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moflcrate progression, w ill guard against taking 
too cle\ ated t tone, or spcakmg\\ itli too much 
M\acity, or in a boisterous uij , for if he 
should so net, ^\hatc\c^ might be the nature of 
his remonstrances, fir from producing the least 
ciTect, tlie disagreeable impressions uhich 
would result from it on the organs of the cho- 
leric min, ivould tend more to accelerate than 
to modeijite the march of his ideas, orgiie 
them a different dnection. The ucll known 
pitch pipe of C Gracchus, perhaps, less indi- 
q,aled the proper intonation for the moment, 
than It guaianteed him from extremes it mo- 
derated „the fire of the orator bj its grave, 
sounds, and by its sharp notes it roused him 
when he greu flat and lapid 

By examples, taken from many passions, it 
would be very easj to proi e to you the fecun- 
ditj of tliepnnciple of analojjj It irould not be 
less easy to coniince you, that, at each small 
modification of an affection, as at each admixture 
of one affection with another, the tone of the 
voice likewise expenences a change for ex- 
ample, that leneration, wljen it ceases to be a 
pure admiration of moral perfections, and is 
mingiecf wiffi fear unif sftame, I’oses the gravi- 
tj, roundness, and equality of tone, that the 
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respiration instantly becomes difficult, an^ that 
the phrases are consequently shorter and less 
connected, &c. But 1 shall confirrc mj’self to 
the indication of tlie rout which you may be 
able to follow in your own proper researches, 
and it will suffice me to have solely proved to ’ 
you, by some examples, the possibility of ecta- 
blishing a general theory of the energetic arts. 

You will find, perhaps, that what*IhaVe re- 
ferred to analogy, may equally be derived, in 
parl^ or totally, from physiologial causes. In 
effect, the dilation of the organ of voice ca^j 
explain the grave tone of admiration, and the 
contraction of the throat, caused by the blood, ‘ 
pushed with violence into the adjacent vessels, 
the sharp and cutting tone of choler. You 
would then have a new resemblance between the 
art of gesture and the theory of declamation, 
but of which the effect would not be an agreea- 
ble one. I mean to say, that resemblance, 
which, by the number of phffinomena, makes 
it difficult for us to decide if we ought rather 
to derive it from one source or from another : 
for the rest, we shall generally do best in ad- 
hering to that which will explain the thing 
with the greatest perspicuity. This advantage, 
in. my opinion, appertains to the analogy rela- 
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Viye to the phxnomcna icported above, and 
to others which resemble them. For the rest, 
it is not ^fficult to reser\'e the other modifica- 
tions of the voice for phj’siological causes: for 
examples of this, I shall quote the smothered 
voice of fury, the profo und sighs of sad ness 
and of love, the ^rem hling voice , ^sobbing 
and jnterruptedrj^jbe dejectio^f gnej^ I 
ought stlll^o make a passing remark^ iVe. that 
the elevation of the voice, which ordinarily ac- 
companies the last words of a question, is 
founded upon an intention or a design with 
‘motive. In discourse, there is always some- 
thing sirailiar to the tones of a chaunt After 
many modulations, thecar is dissatisfied, unless 
the voice should fall back into this fundamen- 
tal tone. He who puts a question, by teimi- 
nating it in a different tone, forces (as one may 
say) the listener to terminate the incomplete 
music by his ow« reply : thus appeasing his 
wounded ears, hurt by the autimelodious sus- 
pension, at the same time that he is satisfying 
the curiosity^f his interrogator. 

To judge by these rules, so easy and so sim- 
ple in appearance, you w’ould not believe how 
mtich of abstracted matter they contain, so 
curious} and so complicated, that it is with 
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mzable • give a soft cunc to the right hn?, dc* 
scnbecl by the arms, and, spite of this change^ 
these ^uU remain extended, ■’/T'e^c of the fee* 
IS more fixed on the earth, the otIiSl less ele 
vated, and more near the former, the body 
will not the less exalt itself and the step 
will be still light and floating If the eje con 

tract, and the mouth close a little , if the ejc 

be brilliant, and the mouth more gently respir^ 
the eyes will not be less open, the look will no 
be less lively, or the respiration Jess fuh 
Make here a second and more 
change sink the arms lower on each si » 
give less force to the muscles, so that the 
may insensibly elevate itself , place^he two 
lightly upon the earth, and make the e g 
the teeth Msible, by a feeble and 
tion of the mouth, and you mil ye' 
than the expression of simple 
IS joy— but joy *'™"f .requall, ready 

in that pomt of view, w or to sink 

to ele\ ate itself to a superior » 


into a perfect calm 


I of tht other afFec- 


Weaken the for that of 

mannc* ^ . 


tions m the same r 
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or recital of daily events, composed in lyrical 
metre, ‘of a cliaracteristical cadence and hanno^ 
jty ? Wc *r<ycct Minjliar productions as dis- 
placed, ns out of nature. 

Formerfy, svfiiVst /iisCory wms tbc tradition of 
•grand events and glorious facts, svliicli fervid 
imaginatiors and patriotic ardour endeavoured 
to immortalise; whilst philosophy was con- 
fined *to bold fictions, upon the origin of the 
Gods, and the formation of the world, the 
orfe and the other might easily ally them- 
selves to poetry, and become borrowers of all 
its finest ornaments : but when the Muse of 
history, sunk to n calm and impartial recital, 
and philosophy began to occupy itself with 
cold and abstracted researches, then Herodo- 
tus in the one, and Pherecydes in the other, 
followed the impression of the good taste which 
mdticed to prefer prase. 

Yet even the prosaic tone of Pherecydes 
would become f^lse, if^ every time he reasons on 
an object, he did not elevate his style till he ap- 
proached towards the majestic rhythm and 
.the proud number of the in^spired orator, since 
the thing*is the same in the number of prose as 
iiiTlie metre of verse; for instance, would it 
not be faifee and ridiculous, if a letter of friend- 
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difficulty language supplies me with the 
I stand in need of. 1 am, indeed, already 
zled, how to express myjdcas in .5 man.- 
clear, striking, and intuitive. * 

Withdraw, I pray, fora moment, youratten 
tion from the play of the gestures, and ‘fix it 
upon the rhythms of discourse : you will re- 
mark three different kinds of it We find an 
-infinity of intermediate degrees whese the or- 
dinary language more or less approaches ele- 
vated declamation, as the latter approaches to 
the chaunt. 

Each of these diverse species I have just 
been indicating, has its determinate emploj*: 
the metre is only proper in certain cases; for 
there are some where it would be displaced. 
In some situations of the soul it serv'es to rein- 
force the effect of the expression, which it 
would destroy or weaken in others. 

What would be the calm and reflective dis- 
cussion of a thinker on the cold recital of qn 
historian in verse ^ What would become of a 
slight dialogue, passing successively from one 
sentiment to another, in a feeble and superfi- 
cial tone, if it were reduced to strophes and au- 
tistrophes? What, finally, would be a discoiflsq 
although fiiH of energy, dictated by f^ndship. 
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or ^ recital of daily events, composed in lyrical 
metre *of a cliaractcristical cadence and lianno* 
Hy? "NVc^oct simjliar productions as dis- 
placed, ns' out of nature. 

Formerly, wliilst history was the tradition of 
•grand events and glorious facts, which fervid 
imagination and patriotic ardour endeavoured 
to immortalise; whilst philosophy was con- 
fined ito bold fictions, upon the origin of the 
Gods, and the formation of the world, the 
orfe and the other might easily ally them- 
selves to poetry, and become borrowers of all 
its finest ornaments : but when the Muse of 
history, sunk to a calm and impartial recital, 
and philosophy began to occupy itself with 
cold and abstracted researches, then Herodo- 
tus in the one, and Phcrecydes in the other, 
followed the impression of the good taste which 
induced tJiem to prefer prose. 

Yet even the prosaic tone of Phcrecydes 
would become false, if, every time he reasons on 
an object, he did not elevate his style till he ap- 
proached towards the majestic rhythm and 
.the proud number of the inspired orator, since 
.the thmg*is the same in the number of prose as 
hTthe metre of verse; for instance, would it 
not be fahe and ridiculous, if aletter of friend- 

T 
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difficult} language supplies me with the terms 
I stand in need of 1 am, indeed, already puz- 
zled, how to express myjdeas in ^ manner 
clear, sinking, and intuitue , 

Withdraw, Ipraj, fora moment, your atten- 
tion from the pla) of the gestures, and fix it 
upon the rhythms of discourse jcu will re- 
mark three different kinds of it We find an 
infinitj of intermediate desrrees whese the or- 
dinary language more or Jess approaches ele- 
vated declamation, as tlie latter approaches to 
the chaunt 

Each of these diverse species I have just 
been indicating, has its determinate employ 
the metre is only proper in certain cases , for 
there are some where it Avould be displaced 
In some situations of the soul it serves to rein- 
force the effect of the expression, which it 
would destroy or weaken in others 

What would be the calm and reflective dis 
cussion of a thinker on the cold recital of 
historian in >erse ^ Wliat would become of a 
slight dialogue, passing suc«ssnely from one 
sentiment to another, in a feeble and superfi- 
cial tone, if it w ere reduced to strophes and au 
tistrophes ^ What, finally, would be afliscouTse; 
although full of eaergj, dictated by friendship. 
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gre.it.cr, ivhen l\ie pcrson-ige. ^^Uhout liaiing 
oftea rtf-rcad, or i\ntlcu tlic letter limisdf, 
rcceircj it KoUyithstaading, this cir- 

cumstanc/^v Quid not justify a letter in chaunt, 
since it then ceases to beso, and becomes a song, 
aticlcg}', a romance, addressed to a determinate 
personage. In the mean time, my friend, Ict^ 
us return from tins apparent digression to the 
ieritable,ob^act now ,n question. 

The play of gesture has the same species, or, 
if y 6u like It better, the same degrees we hii c 
distinguished above, in luimhcr and in dteh- 
matuDo ; all the expressions of the difTercnt si- 
tuations qf the soul, ivhich uc ln\c learned to 
•hnow, eleuatc ihemscU es b) innumerable de- 
grees, from their origin, from the first suspicion 
of an affection, unto its entire deielopcment. 
You uvii, Without doubt, recall the sketch I 
traced jou o^f joy under the appearance of rap- 
ture Examine once more the eye open and 
smiling, the arms extended to then full length, 
and the figure el^ated upon the point of the 
foot, and floating, as it were in the air, ivc and 
you mil ha'5 the most decided, most complete 
expressiotTv y this affection an expression you 
^ cMa once w itfiout clestro) - 

itig It, oreiyh without making It no longer cog-. 

* T 2 
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ship or business should assume the soft ;ind 
languishing style of the Elegies of Tibullus ? 
A similar letter ought d^ubtlcsc-ts^have a cer- 
tain character of tenderness and amenity, the 
number and harmony ought equally to corres- 
j)ond with the nature of the predominant sen- 
timent , but it IS not necessary tl>at it should 
be written with those sensibly noted cadences, 
with those soft and careful’} -selected measures, 
which constitute the charm of the prose of 
Gessner without something •obo\e the vulgar, ^ 
the 8t}le would be weary, stale, fla^ and unpro- , 
■fitable 

The application of this remark to ,the dif- 
ferent kinds of declamation makes itself, the 
song full of sentiment whatever be* its clia- 
racter, ought not to be recited, but should be 
chaunted When even declaimed with the most 
exact expression, it would a\ail but little m my 
opinion for we can only feel the full charm 
of It, M hilst the simple sound becomes the mu- 
sical tone, and when the indecided rhythm is 
subjected by the measure 

But where is the man'Mlio cov-ld bear to 
bear, without laughing (at least the ^rst tifne?^ 
a letter chaunted — such as was the case ih Tne 
ancient French opera ^ 'ITie ridicu^ouS becomes 
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chpler, which griniU the teeth, antUyhose fury! 
caiihardly be restrained within any due bounds* ; 
or that of the most profound mclancliply,'\v]uch, 
iLingJt^ye ^^^ the earth, is somctinies_im- 
inoveal^e, dud at others slowly llragging along 
its heavy pace. Here, as before, retain the 
species, but not the total force of the expres- 
sion*: let tlie one cast his arms less before, aad 
let the fist be closed, and the muscles firmly 
stretched/ Let the head of the other be less 
elevated, the arms more crossed, and his hands 
hid in his-habits, but less towards the superior 
part of the bosom, and I think you will have 
a'number of examples sufficiently large to 
enable you to raise in the general the differences 
which present themselves to my thoughtf . I 
mean to say, the difference which there is 
between the expression entirely dreaded, 
achieved, and supported, and that which is 
less complete, less fixed, and susceptible of su-^ 
perior degrees: so tliat, from this reason, it 
may vanish more easily, adopt other shades, 
mingle and transform itselfinto expressions of 
a..different nature. 


♦ See Plate, 


+ See Plate, 
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The art of gesture has its lyrical produc- 
tions, which excite enthusiasm, .in wliicfh* it 
elevates itself to the highest d egree of perfec- 
tion, in choosing movements the jhost com- 
plete, and best pronounced, so as to correspond 
completely with the character of each passion. 
In this case, this art has the syllables and de- 
termined number of metre; it is (as I ‘may 
sa}’) a music for the organ of sight, as the 
other is a dance for the car. Represent to 
yourself, in tlie mean time, a dancer executing 
a pantomime witli miens and attitudes more 
superficial and less decided, or with the inept 
hcrent and negligent movements of the actor^ 
and he -will produce the same effect tipnu.ygu 
as a poet composing stupid and prosaic odes. 
The movements of such a pantomime will ap- 
pear indolent to you ; its expressions will be 
without either soul or energy. You require 
that he should represent with earnestness the 
affections with which he is supposed to be ani- 
mated : you wish it, to Joy, to be li^el3’, Ifght, 
sparkling; that he should almost float in the 
air, and apparently only touch the earth as he 
bounds along: in the full expression and deli- 
cious raptures of lov^ you desire that his loqk 
should be soft and tender; that the passion 
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■\\lnch carries him to^va^ds the bclo\etl object 
sbould be mingled A\ith a voluptuous languor, 
and that he should embrace that object with 
ecstasy it is tlie*sentiment of pnde which 
predominates in his mind, you demand that he 
should elevate himself \nth grandeur, darting 
around him looha of personal satisfaction , and 
thaf the contempt he entertains for anotl*er 
should make itself known by his grave pace, 
so measured as to make him occupy a greater 
space of ground as he mo\ es majesticallj along, 
in such a manner as to compel jou to lavish 
applauses on the pantomime, so much more 
liv ely, as he shall the more exceed your expec- 
t^qu^ln the attempt Notwithstanding jou 
require that the laws of beautj and propriety 
should not be v lolated, it is necessary for the 
body to elevate itself lightly, and without stiff- 
ness the arms ought to spread from the right 
line you wish that the opening of the eye and 
the mouth should not present the gnmaces of 
an tihsurd mask the languor of love ought n6t 
to degenerate irrto idiotism, nor its ecstasy to 
run into distortions 

You desire that contempt should not be 
pushed to a real disgust — but, rz^ktlijj:overu- 
ed, thee\pression, earned to enthusiasm, vPould 
t4 
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generally obtain your suffrage In subjects 
which are not Ijncal, that is to say, where Ihe 
chauntis not employed, but solely a more sus- 
tained dechmation, as tn the^ges^tire of the 
impassioned orator, or the ms piredVeader, you 
avould di5approve,_as misplaced and unnatural, 
1 those too determined motions, which belong 
jiKiiquely to the pantomime dancer. NotwitJi- 
jstanding it is permitted the orator and the 
rhapsodist to approach the more decided and 
Jcomplete shades of expression, accordingly as 
their discourses are more or less impassioned, 
their a ttitudes a nd their motions may be mors 
developed, more sounded, and more sustained, 
than tliose of the simple comedian,* forjie is 
absolutely confined to a free and light play, 
which from time to time, may ripidly approach 
the full and entire expression of the affections, 
f^vIthout its being permitted to be earned to 
.the highest point In truth, there may be 
Icharacters, where the actor, by turns, becomes 
ilyncal poet, orator, and rhapsodist , and that, 
|durmg these passages, he also borrows their 
play but, during dialogue, properly so called, 
in the march of tht essential action, his play 
ought to b e easy, light, and natural, he QUglit 
cvefto confine himsSf to carrying the expres- 
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sion solely to a certain degree, and to iiulicate 
it’ simply, without imitating the orator in his 
.movements, and sUU less the pantomime actor. 

The |fjrahel I h'ave been establishing be- 
tween the play of gesture and the number of 
discourse and declamation, may have made 
you guess that I am not partial to pieces of 
the* theatre written in verse. 1 am conscious 
that I liaye here many great examples against 
me — th«? judgment of u'hole nations, and the 
critiques of very many literary men ; but the 
greatest portion of the nation to which I have 
»the honour to belong is on my side. 

Tragedy in verse has long been disused in 
thl^buntry, we are disgusted with those 
swelling declamations and monotonous tirades, 
which are inseparable from versification, and in 
which the poet is perpeUially shining, at the 
expence of truth, of theinterest and theprogress 
of the action. We do not more approve that 
bombastic and unnatural play, which is the 
ge*fieral consequence of the poetical and ora- 
torical developfiment of the sentiments^ 

• We have not jet been able to manifest our 
^opinion in this respect, alid to justify the pre- 
ference we give to prose. It will not suffice 
to declaim against that which is false, inflated, 
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anti contrary* to nature. This is not a de- 
monstration, but a problem, wbicli remains In 
be demonstrated. Nevertheless, in my opinion, 
this demonstration appear? verj* possible to me, 
in further developing the nature of tlic drama, 
and in comparing it with lint of metre. 
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'LETTER XXX. 


OJ* THE DirrrnENT jiationai. tkcatkes— rntDiLEcriov 

TOR THE AWCIENTS— JUDGMENT OT ARJSTOTUAMES — ^DIDE- 
noT— Tilt OJlAHATiC WORKS OF DRYDEK. 


Do not tax me with injustice towards the 
French, nor with prejudice for the English 
theatre : in truth, I do not merit eitlier the one 
or the other of tliese reproaches. I grant'thafc 
S’pJiaw bombast and exaggeration in London, 
as well as in Paris ; but faults will still be 
iaults, whether committed by a few or by a 
number of personages ; and if one man plays 
ill at Paris, it irill not justify another for com- 
mitting* the same error in London. You are 
impatient to know what grounds I proceed 
upbn, in deriving the pioscription of versifica- 
tion from the theatre. In your mind, this li- 
terary dispute is exhausted : nevertheless j'ou 
stem desirous that I should enter the lists. 

. One of the principal arguments resoited to 
by the partizans of versification, is the example 
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forming any judgment upon the subject) are 
also the most perfect 

The dramatic poem -was the only one Inch, 
among the Greeks, did not follow the same 
march as their other poetical productions It 
did not develope of itself with unshackled h 
berty Grafted, from its origin, upon the ly- 
rical species, It borrowed from it its forms 
and manners, so that a kind of foreign teste 
ensued, which m truth lost itself a little m the 
course of time, but neverentirely This circum 
stance, which accompanied the birth of the the- 
atre, was, without doubt the reason why Eschj 
lus IS not elevated to the lieight that Sophocles 
attainedby marchmgmhistrack Besides, m'^e* 
first works of the Greeks, their language w as too 
flond, too epic, and too exalted, consequently 
its prosody, too unequ^, and too Ijrical, could 
but ill adapt itself to ordinaiy dialogue It was 
necessary then that the Greeks should long 
and laboriously search after that perfectiqn 
they did not find at first they corrected m- 
cessantlj, until they had substituted a diction 
more simple -and less overcliarged to the epic 
stvle According to the testimony of Aris- 
totle, the advantage of the Iambic verse con- 
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sisted in its nearer approach to prose.— (loi. 

3 - c. 5,) 

• Following ilie sentiment of this philoso- 
pher, it is'pro^e which is best adapted to a dra- 
matic poem. If the Greehs had continued to 
improve their theatre, we may rationally sup- 
pose that, in preferring better to good, they 
would have substituted prose, even to a more 
prosaje w«tre. But they were governed by a 
prejudice, equal to that which still retains our 
neighbours in subjection. Ko one had courage 
to banish versification totally from the scene 
which it had taken such strong possession of. 
.Besides, it appeared to them that Sophocles 
,had"*carned tlie art to the very highest degree 
of perfection, and that, after his sublime works, 
the attempt at producing any thing better was 
an impos'sibility. 

Aristotle himself says, De Poet I. “ Tliat, 
after many changes and revolutions, Tragedy 
reposed herself, when slie possessed all \vhich 
was proper for her.” — ^Nevertheless we must not 
silently pass over one important circumstance, 
which would not without difficulty have per- 
mitted the G reek poets the introduction of prose 
ill tlieir theatrical works- The question relates 
to the extraordinary grandeur of their theatres. 
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of the Greek. and I^man aut hors. lamas 
far as any man from treating this just predi- 
lection for the ancients as a prejudice, not- 
withstanding I think that they may have their 
defaults in regard to versification.* If the 
Greeks have been so perfect in each kind of 
poetry; if they appear so inimitable, it is be- 
cause they were creators. Affectation and re- 
search of new beauties, which, in general, can 
neither conciliate themselves with tfic n&ture 
of the progression of ideas, nor with the form 
and the effect proposed to be produced ; noi^ 
particulaily, with the njoti\e of the subject, 
chosen, are the sole causes which hurt the spe- 
cies, and the , particular production in wch 
species. But this affectation is the work or * 
imitators, who spoil all the kinds, wishing to 
become creators in their turns; and, to give 
themselves an air of originality, they strive to 
surpass their predecessors. In treatcing the 
particular subject of a species, thfey unna- 
turalize it; because, marching with a seiv’ile 
fear upon the steps of their predecessors and 
models, they take the slightest wandering for 
a gross fault. True genius is distracted, daz- 
zled, or bewildered, in felse routes, by the at- 
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lentlon bestowed on grand models, if its pre- 
decessors ^lave transmitted any. 

Not^jingcff thig kind held good with the 
Gieeks'who were the invei itors of all tlie _a tts. 
A% such they were originals, even in creating 
the species in all their truth and simplicity. 
Hhey did not seek to rc-«nite perfection^, in- 
compatible among themselves, and conse- 
qu8ntly*they could neither fail of an eflect, or 
produce one less complete than another. 
Their genius and sensibility gave themselves 
totally up to their object, without respect to 
any model, for they had none ; and, far from 
wishing to Jidd foreign beauties, they contented 
tllSmselves in de\ eloping their native powers. 
Their work took all the forms of which it 
was susceptible, and thus they approached 
Kature, in the perfection of her productions, 
because they imitated the simplicity, the li- 
berty, and the vigour of her mode of opera- 
tion. This advantage disappeared, in poste- 
rior times, frpm the moment there were models 
to follow, and certain ideas of effect and per 
fection had been adopted. From thence it 
perhaps comes, that the first works of the 
' Greeks (at least as far as we are capable of 
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and the immense concourse of spectators. I 
shall cite a curious passage^from a.learnedand 
ingenious Frenchman. 

“ Is it not very possible^** says he, that 
the great quantity of spectators it was neces- 
sary to be heard by, in spite of the confused 
murmur in which they excited, even in mo- 
ments of attention, occasioned the elevation of 
the voice, the detachment of the syllables, and 
the support of the pronunciation, by the aid of 
verse thus making the utility of Horace’s 
ob!{ervation csperimentally -known/’ 

Viocentem strepitos, et natua rebus ageodls.” 

Puoneft t. 82 . 

** It was commodious for the intrigue, and 
made itself audible through noise and tumult. 
But, was it not also a necessary consequence, 
that this exaggeration should extend itself^ at 
the same tira^ and from the same cpuse, over 
the gait, the gestures, and all the other parts 
of action ? whether poetry gave birth to theatri- 
cal declamation, that the necessity of this de- 
clamation sustained and introduced poetty • 
and its emphasis upon the scen^ or that 
this system, formed by little and little, had 
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lasted, by the convenience of its parts, it is 
certain that qll which is enormous in the drama- 
tic art produce(\ itself, and disappeared at the 
same time?*’^ Diderots 

In the mean time, adopt that of tliese spe- 
cies of representations which shall most please 
you :* that of' Diderot or mine. The argu- 
ment founded upon the example of the an- 
cients, will not be less weal^ened in cither else. 
If.the ancients had not attained the ideal per- 
fection of the scene, it would follow that .we 
ought to aim at surpassing, rather than equal- 
ling them ; and if with them the versification 
wa& conilected with certain foreign circum- 
stances, it is necessary that one should cease 
the moment that the others no longer exist; 
for it would be folly to preserve a thing which 
might be as well dispensed with, and while the 
necessity which gave rise to its invention exists 
no longer. If, by a natural consequence, we 
suppose that the theatrical play of the an- 
cients was analogous to the rest of their dia- 
matic system, and took a character more ele- 
vated and pompous, it neither ought nor can 
fiol'd' good] witfirespecttOtde moaern actors, fl 
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IS \e:y easy for you to comprehend the ad\ an- 
tages of these arguments In ti\ith, nothing 
IS j et proved in fa\ our of prose hut \\ e may as 
fairly a\er, that nothing has hi^erto been 
proved against it, so that the two parties re- 
main just as the} were, if those who plead the 
cause of \ ersification were not precisely attach- 
ed to the overthrow of the principal argument 
alledged in fai our of prose. It is,now afaoie 
forty years since a German writer avowed him- 
self an adi-ocate against themse of sersifica- 
tioo, which he considered as improbable and 
unnatural “ For," said he, ** those men who 
develope their thoughts ivithout preparation, 
cannot amuse themsehes with recRoning up 
^llables, and methodically disposing tbeir dis- 
course according to such or such a measure 
In a word, it is impossible for them to discourse 
in ^e^'e without losing sight of nature and 
probability.” A friend of the aboie writer 
defends the use of lerse with great inaaty — 
he acknowledges the improbability, but Vtout- 
ly denies that a comedy in verse is inferior to 
one written m prose, because there does *not 
exist any production of art, whateier be its 
kind, which does not offend against ppohabi- * 
hty msomeway orother “ Comedy Jtsell; with- 
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out. Speaking of versification (says he) has 
other faults of that ^ature, which wc do not 
simply but expressly demand. No 
one require5,a strict ^nd scrupulous imitation 
of nature; good taste would be wounded by 
it It is a general rule for each artist not to 
render his wjark so perfect a resemblance to his 
original, that It cannot be distinguished from 
it by sqme mark or other. Now, in comedy, 
versification is precisely the most happy mode 
that cari be employed to distinguish the imitO' 
*lion of the events of life from the actual rea- 
lity.of such occurrences. By versification we 
distinguish the copy from the original, and 
this method serves to flatter the ear in the most 
agreeable manner.” 

None of the posterior apologists of versifi- 
cation have given reasons preferable to those 
I have just been quoting. Those of Hurd have 
neither so much weight or delicacy ; so that I 
do not recollect any one who has combated 
them in a victorious way. On the contrary, 
the reasonings 'of rile critics seem to be as fa- 
vourable to the cause of versification, as the 
sentiments of the amateurs of the dram'a appear 
• to be cm the other side of the question. 

If prose, by hazard, sometimes obtain the pre- 
V S 
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ference, it is solely because much more perfec- 
tion IS looked for m the ftjle of«the pdet than 
jn that of the prosaicauthor » that the perfec- 
tions of the drama allj themseUes inth dif- 
ficulty to a flowing, easy \ ersification, and, 
after all, the simple pleasure of the ear neither 
merits the sacrifice of the sublime beauties, nor 
the infinite pains it costs the poet to express 
them m fine verses . You see that this rea 
soning assumes all the advantages to lersifica 
tion But IS the cause of prose really so weak 
that we must jield to arguments like these ^ 
-The plays of Drydcn, are mostly written m 
•aerse, and contain may undoubted beauties, 
but let any candid reader take them up, and, 
after an impartial penisal, give an unbiassed 
opinion he will then, most probably, declare 
that the necessity of adhenng to metncal pre 
cision has compelled the author into that bom 
bast, and not unfrequently ludicrous style, 
which pro\okes laughter instead of pathos and 
sublimity Shakespeare is n eierso litt l e effe c 
ti\e as when he jinglesjn-rhyjue^he was the 
Heaven fired bard of n ature, and when he left 
her trackj he vv’as shackled and perplexed 
Had verse been natural to the dramai the 
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LETTER- xxkl. 


on TERSinCATlOK — DESCHimri POETRT— BRAMATIC POE» 
TCr~»ia«ABtST«JKEOS, , 

The poet does not imitate- for the‘ sole plea- 
sure of imitating; the first merit of his work 
does not essentially consist in the most perfect ‘ 
resemblance to nature, but in the greatest ef- 
fect it is capable of producing : and, not to fail 
of this effect, it is permitted him to wander 
from the original in his imitation. Here we 
are of one mind i we wish every thing to be 
retrenched irhich can either ljurt or weaken 
the effect, and all to besuperadded which can 
favour or augment it. But I am ajjprehensh'C 
lest we should often have too general an idea 
of this effect, and that a number of things 
should appear more indifferent ffnd more insig- 
nificant than they really are. Every poet has 
tile liope of giving* pleasure for his end. Cat 
iiQw infinitely may the kinds of this p/easure 
be multiplied ? That uhich is fit for theonett 
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often incompatible witb the other. The season- 
ing which gives a zesUo one dish will often ren- 
' der<7//o///erinsjpbl : thelicauties generally com- 
patible witli^the idea of a poem, may neverthe- 
less be contradictor)’ to a particular species of 
poesy, where the pleasure of the soul ought to 
be the result of a rleterminate kind of occupa- 
tion. Thus every thing which destroys this 
ought necessarily to destroy tlic other. Let 
us not, the*reforc, be eager to conclude that all 
poems must be written in verse, because the 
‘principal aim of the poet is to please ; and that 
the, effect of versification consists in producing 
pleasure. Let us rather previously enquire, if 
versificatiftn have not some particular proper- 
ty which constrains one agreeable occupation 
of the soul, as much as it facilitates another. 
Versification is not as it is generally believed a 
thing of pure agreement; it must not be con- 
sidered simply as a pleasing organ, of which 
the full, pure, and round tone, renders the pro- 
nunciation more clearand more sonorous, and 
which becomes'valuable, for this reason, to all 
sorts of declamation. Versification of itself 
disposes to declamation; it favours and invites 
‘-hit.empioynTen'c xfi 'ft; -Tc gives more efi" cna- 
lacter, more of energy to the discourse, and 
u 4 
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serves, in the mean time, as a mode to elicit the 
sense and sentiment in a mannerimore brilliant 
and more striking: .every metre is an imitation 
of a characteristical progress of ‘ideas, 'vith 
their developement. It answers, then, to a cer- 
tain particular species of sentiment and situa- 
tion of soul, in always preserving its proper 
character, now more concealed, ‘and now more 
strongly expressed : in one of ^hese metres 
adopted by poetry, we cannot mislake gentle- 
ness, softness and languor. One or two passions 
aiefull of fire and energy, whilst a third isdistin- 
guisheil by a tone majestic and severe *. tbW re 
rapid and unequal, the other slow and drag- 
ging ; while one exalts, the other de^iresses the 
soul. In one word, their movements are 
equally hurried, soft, or pompous, according to 
their respective properties. For this reason, the 
choice of metre cannot be a thing indifferent 
to the poet, who ought, carefully,^ 'to select it 
according to the effect he wishes to produce, 
and his work will, more or less, fall short of its 
effect, as this selection happens to be lucky or 
unfortunate. 

In the mean time, figure to yourself a metre 
composed entirely of measures, perhaps of uni- * 
form rhymes, and you will not* be long in 
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'acknowlctlgmg that their employ can con* 
triVmtc infipitcly in augmenting the eficct of 
a lyrical poem, or of a riidactic or descriptive 
kind. But^ would the. same thing hold good 
in a dramatic work r A single sentiment , pre- 
dominates in tiic soul of the lyrical poet, 
whether this sentiment be of joy, love, or pride. 
In a word, One of tlmse aflTcctions of winch 
the progression is c<iual, regular, and uniform. 
What means can* the poet employ mote natu- 
ral and more calculated to produce the same 
sentiment in the soul of the auditor, than that 
o,f a suite of syllables of an uniform measure, 

^ and rigorously adapted to the progression of 
this sentiment ? In verses of equal measure, or 
followed regularly by a shorter verse, tlje ca- 
dence of which exhausts, without effoit, the 
hitherto -sustained respiration, (tlie indolence 
and softness of the trochee) will best suit the 
soft senfipient which predominates in the lan- 
guishing strain of the elegiac poet ; a senti- 
ment which, fiom its beginning to its end, 
developes itself in a slow and uniform manner, 
without sudden wanderings and unexpected 
transitions. ' } 

. Impressions analogous to the inarch of ideas 
produced by the poet upon the senses of the 
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auditor will then determine in his soul an 
equal succession of the same ide^s In de- 
scriptive poesy, when the artist poet after hav- 
ing considered his subjecl under aU‘its diffe- 
rent aspects, preserves an impression as lively 
as durable, of astonishment, or of a sympa 
thetic charm — then how much inaj a well 
chosen and well wought measure augment and 
heighten the effect of the picture ? And m the 
didactic poem, when tlie indignation uith which 
the poet pursues the vices entirely fills, at the 
same time that the sentiment of the grandeur, 
the importance and sublime character of the 
truths which he announces, directs all his fa- 
culties to one single object, the choice of pro 
per metre cannot fail of giving a double ener 
gy to his labours 

If, m the one or the other kind of these 
poems, certain gradations present theniselv es,— 
slight admixtures of foreign sentiments, or di 
gressions, interesting to be employed, Jtiseasy 
to make use of them with effect, whether*by 
the measure and harmony of properwords, uell- 
choscn phrases, the skilful distribution of the 
cesura, by little irregtilanties, managed with art 
and design, or by a different arrangement of 
the periods I grant that it is neither natural, 
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hor probable, that a heart full of any sentiment 
whatsoever,, or th^t a mind occupied in re- 
searches after important tmths, sliouUl attach 
itself with, so much attention to the mecha- 
nical parts of speech. Nevertheless it must, 
at the same time, be confessed, tliat the happy 
employmen,t of this very measure (provided 
that the labour be artfully and gracefully hfd) 
inhnitcly contributes to augment the effect, 
and to produce effect is the first concern of the 
poet 

•The dramatic writer finds himself in a very 
different position. Let any one endeavour to 
discover the essential properties of this species 
of poesy, and he will instantly acknowledge 
that in tragedy, as well as in comedy, the soul 
ought not to be affected with one, but with 
many sentiments, the variety of wl)icb, ma- 
naged by happy transitions and oppositions, 
makes the ,whole beauty of dramatic composi-' 
tion, at the same time that it ensures their ef- 
fect But if this be the good the dramatic author 
ought to propose to himself, it remains to kno^v 
if it be advantageous to him to subject himself 
.to an invariable metre during the whole course 
ofJiis work. 

Tlie ancients, who appear to have understood 
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this matter better than the modems, took care 
not to employ a regular metre in their pieces : 
they varied it, without any hesitation, every, 
where where the change of the n§iture of a 
passion seemed to requrre it. 

Quintilian blames Terence for not having 
constantly employed the iambic vprse of six 
fee^ : 

In coraoedia maximeclaudicamus . . , licet 
Terentii scripta ad Scipionem Africanum refe^ 
rantur: quc tamen sunt in hoc genera elegan- 
tissima, Sc plus adhuc habltura gratise, st inter 
versos trimetros stetissent.” 

But with what bitter raillery has Bentley 
treated this critique : 

Mirificum sane magni rhetoris judicium ! 
Crederes profecto, hominem nunquam scenam 
vidisse, nunquam comcedum partes suas a^en- 
tern spectavisse. Quid voluit? Quod nec 
Menander nec ullusGrarcorum fecit, Terentius 
ut faceret ^ Ut Ira, metus, evultatio, dolor, 
gaudium, S^quicta reset turbata, eodem metro 
lente agerentur ^ Ut tibicen paribi/s tonis, 
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perpetuoquc cantico spcctantium aurcs \cl dc- 
la’s'saret ^ tl gncnderct ?” Jn Prafat. ad Terctif, 

It appears to mCj tint Quintilian might be 
justified, though Bentley certainh is right, in 
maintaining tliat to subject the cvpression of 
so main gficctions, diametrically opposite to 
cacli other, Is to sin against probabilit} . I do 
not denj ♦but that declamation maj so dimi- 
nish this*lault, as to render it nearly insensible. 
1 have mjself heard several of the actors on 
the rrcnch stage practise this art uirh very 
happ} success But, much as 1 have admired 
.their excellence m tins respect, I alua}5 
^ thought it a great hardship on them to be 
compelled to paj attention to words and sylla- 
bles, when the soul ought to bc'wholl^ aban- 
doned to sentiments of grandeur and expan- 
sion. 

Tlie mpdern poets, of all the countries of 
Europe, appear to have paid more respect to 
the opinions of Qunittlian thin to the exam- 
ples set thertf bj Sophocles and d/e«a/irfer. 
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15 not thus m the drama In the moment pf 
action ^\e also hear the character.5 themseUes 
speaking, for them the present moment is real 
— tlie future uncertain JThey pre/ent them- 
selves to ourregards, in each situation, underthe 
forms proper to their characters, with the most 
slight modiheations of the soul, anc[ w ith those 
impressions feeble or fugitive, which, during 
the dev elopement of an intrigue, the continual 
re-action of the one upon the other produces 
altemitel^, and vuthout any interruption, tJieir 
Sentiment, ahrajs conformable to the situa- 
tion, constantly shews itself just as it is — 
feeble or impetuous at its birth , imperious m 
its progress , mastered sometimes, or*half ex-^ 
tinguished, hid for a moment, to reappear 
with greater force hereafter In one word, 
none of these shades are lost for the spectator, 
and under his eyes the personages form, aban 
don, resume, modify, reject, or adopt, the pro- 
jects which the ev ents, or the circumstances by 
which these events are accompanied, seem to 
require or command All the charactenstical 
tVaits which distinguish the personages of a dra- 
matic poem from those of ev erj other poem, 
may be presented to the mind m orte single 
idea, which is that of their actual presence and 
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before our eyes ; and it is the imposition 
>f this magic upon our imagination wijich 
lonstitut^s thc» sole, effect of the dramatic 
)oem. Tlic pleasure which it ought to cause 
s visibly founded on this complete knowledge 
af the manners, intrigue^ and catastrophe of 
an aytion, <he talent of the dramatic poet,^in 
familiarising the spectator with the characters 
of the personages, M’ho, from one moment to 
the other, manifest themselves according to 
their india-idual qualities as well as upon the 
more intimate interest which the spectator 
takes in the lot of the characters who ought 
.to excite it^ an interest which can only have 
place in all its plenitude, when accompanied 
with a complete knowledge of all their propen* 
sides and most secret sentiments, as also all the 
details of the situations of tlieir souls, and the 
state of circumstances, which can have any in- 
fluence and effect upon them. 

TJii® granted, I call to your recollection tlie 
rule, that the po^t, in general, ouglit to avoid 
every thing which can weaken effect, and di- 
ligently to cultivate all which can contribute to 
*its success. In making this application to the 
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dramatic poet, the result will be, that he should 
never substitute anj' cirpumstanct in his imi- 
tation which can hinder tbe idea of reality, and 
much less any thing which may destroy that 
idea. All changes which he can permit him- 
self to make, in the subject he treats of, to 
augment the effect of it, avoid tedious details, 
give birth to interesting characters and situa- 
tions, never ought to carry any injU/y^to that 
illusion, which makes us think" that we are 
really witnesses of the transactions which ar6 
represented before us; on tlie contrary*, it ii 
necessary that these changes should always be 
subordinate to the situation of the moment, to 
the Ideas they are to develope, and to the sen-i 
timents and designs which they gi> e birth to. 
Our soul has in itself a sentiment which is ne- 
ver deceptive; she searches to find her own 
proper nature in others, and cannot accomplish 
this metamorphosis but inasmuch os it there 
recognires its own essential properties. Com- 
plete deviation from that which, according to 
its sentiment^ is uniquely true, necessarily 
must destroy the impression which the soul 
should receive: a slighter deviation wll render 
this impression slow, feeble^ and confused. Let 
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US Qotiscqu^ntly bC cautious of rejecting from 
tiie drama cTcry ibvg which can offer the 
least contTadicliou, ot; the slightest disagree- 
ment, \vith*its csscncpi let us banish from it 
ever}' thing u’liich the soul could notitselfcxpe- 
ricnce, in taking the situation of the personages 
accor(ling to the different positions in whicli 
they arc placed upon the scene : let us sup- 
press all thoac sentiments in wlilch its nature 
refuses to partake, and which give birth to 
obstacles and difficulties incompatible with the 
*]aws wldch direct the exercise of its proper fa- 
culties : in the mean time, you will allow me, 
my friend, to transform some obscr\*ations, of 
which I have great need, into so many ques- 
tions; for it is only in takingfor’a judge the 
interior and incorruptible opinion of eacli man, - 
exempt from prejudice, that we are able to 
arrive at the truth of the observations we can 
make upon what passes in our souls. 

Thus do you not find that each degree of 
sentiment, which ought not to have place at the 
moment, or perhaps never, disgusts and shocks 
you as much as if you should perceive an ef- 
fect without a cause? Do you not equally 
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find that toHM hurt you, when the cha- 
racter and situations of tijc personages demand 
a less degree of energy ? Nrnr if, in the dra- 
matic poem, momentsof disorder a/b frequently 
replaced by instants of tranquillity ; if» 
things the most cold and indifferent In them- 
selves ought to be said, not by serondarj' per- 
sonages, but by the principals of the piece, the 
necessary effects of each passionate ^nd dis- 
placed tone will be to destroy your pleasure, or 
what amounts to the same, the illuston, with- 
out, which the pieasuTe cannot take place? 
Would not too great an equality do injury to 
the essential merit of dramatic works, to the 
exact developement, and to the beautiful gra- 
dation of the sentiments. 

Do you not find that there is never a brisk 
passage from astate of quietude and indifference 
to an affection entirely decided ; that it is 
necessary to excite many shocks,' and rpuse 
many vibrations, successively more srtong, 
to, impress on the soul a movement uniform 
pnd determinate, whatever be their kind? 

. In observing your own-self wth a little at- 
tention, do you not remark that this determi- 
nate march of the ideas only takes plactf in the 
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,soul, while she embraces, with all possible 
energy, a single interesting object, and no fo- 
reign idea employs nts other faculties? 'That 
the sentiment cannot fully occupy the soul, 
when the head is «igagcd by some project, 
or while the judgment searches and examines 
the means of arriving at its ends? Thesese- 
condary perceptions, diminish the energy 
of the principal sentiment, in causing a thou- 
sand admixtures, a number of deviations, in- 
compatible with that open, frank, and certain 
progression, which I have made mention of 
above, every sentiment Iraving an opposite 
and counteracting force : — As for example,’ it 
Is impos<uhle to hurry raj)itny from the ragei;- 
*ness of choler to the softjanguoi-of love; 
in like manner as a clouded sky requires 
time, ere it can assume a pure and cloudless 
azure j or an enraged sea assume a smooth 
and glassy surface. Consequently, if we con- 
•sider the cbntinual mobility of the sentiments 
in rile dramatic poem, every thing which con- 
tradicts the regular progression of nature, every 
sudden and \'iolent transition from one Senti- 
ment to another, %vin .impede the effect, and 
X 3 
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destroy the illusion, precisely because the 
spectator will not be able tofolloiv these rapid 
mutations with equal cclocit^. I* flatter my- 
self that these rcmarks,.and the oI«cr\ationS 
upon which the} arc frunded, tMll appear 
striking and true to }ou I hi\c also one 
more to add, which is, that the number of the 
dijcoursc^ and the situation of tile souk 
constantl} m tlic most perfect harmon} , that 
a certain determinate metre constV»tIy indi- 
cates a certain determinate sentiment, and can- 
not be in collision with lint we propose to in- 
dicate or excite, without the sentiment being 
either weakened or disturbed Consider this 
remark, and the question, whether the drama- 
tic poet ought to wnte in prose or id \ erse w ill 
be decided. If lie wntes the wlioJe of his 
piece in serse, he will often shock good taste, 
in rendenng nothing of importance bv the 
shiftsof language, a double danger awaits him 
a discourse too common for \ersej or a ^ erse 
too elevated for common discourse B} the 
unifonnit} of his numbers, he will gwe too 
decided a determination to his sentiment^ and 
by this means deplete himself of one of the 
greatest beauties of which dramadc painting 
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is susceptible, whtcli consists in the (lelincation 
of the sentiments, so that they may combine 
and strengthen othors, or diminish and tlcstroy 
them, I>* the dramatic poct’does not write 
the whole df his pic<jc inverse, there will al- 
ways remain an intcr\*a! between tlie verse and 
the prose, 'and the metre yill almost every 
where give 'la determination to the march of ^jc 
ideas j which, in the situation of the moment, 
the pirsou'age cannot have, or at least cannot 
preserve ; a determination which will ever be 
falser if> in ^experiencing a sentiment, it is ne- 
cessaiy’, in the mean time, to weigh means and 
motives, or conceive and execute plans or 
Schemes., In.tlie midst of the intrigue, in the 
•tumult of the action, at the birth of the senti- 
ments, at the changes, and at their separation, 
they are merely approximations. If, as we 
ought, we wish to establish any haimony be- 
tween the sentiments and the number, tlie 
number can only be attained by approaches, 
which can only be accofnplisbed by a metre 
rmconstrained^ and a five, unfettered rythm, 
‘amixtuie ^yhich prose alone fcan offer. ’Thus 
that which I have wished to prove, I mean the 
X 4 
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necessity of the empio} ment of prose, is found- 
ed on the ^ ery idea of a dramatic poem The 
reasons which I ha\cg1^etl are general, they 
are equally opposite to a metre uniform an^ 
invanable, as to one whicli is muck’d with syl- 
lables of an unequal measure That which I 
ha\e deduced in detail, in my former letter, 
mpre particularly relates to the fifst of these 
metres, because a uniformity of sjUables can- 
not be fit for the expression of s/»ntilnents, 
which are constantly varying; andlha\eal- 
ledged against the last, that its hurried transi- 
tions would be contraiy to the duration, and 
the -successive developcinent of the ideas each 
^00 sudden variation, in a metre onrc deter- 
mined, IS disagreeable, because it troubles and 
arrests the soul in its operations We lose the 
advantage of anticipating the discourse of the 
characters, we are deceived, we are lost, we are 
deprived of that unconstrained freedom, with 
which w e delight to trace and follow the ideas 
as they present themselves This is precisely 
(as I think) the meaning of Qumtilian, and it 
would be thus. that I should reply to Bentley, 
as to the more free metre, which admits not 
only many cesuras, but several different l>inds 
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of feet also. I shall first of all ask, how it is 
to he cmploye<l ? Would you adopt a nictie sd 
little characteriycd, and which resembles prose 
as much lambic verse of six feet, and tJien 

permit thc*poet to tlispo^e of his cesuras_ ad 
libitujn ; to mix the Iambics with what kind of 
feet he s\isUesi even not to heed a few extraor- 
dinafy feet ?• It would be only necessary*to 
carrythis jiberty to a certain degree, and we 
shall fjav^ verses whose metre will be recog- 
liised witli difficulty, and wliicli only foiced 
corrections! like those of Bentley, would len- 
der sensible. Does any one, on* tlie contiaiy, 
desiie to adhere to a metre which is. subjected 
to a certain number, and a ceitam quantity of 
feet 5 I shall then lepeat the same question: 
how will any one pietend to ordei it so that it 
shaii not be confounded oi mistaken? or, if 
this is possible, would it not be a useless la- 
bour to make verses which should not have a 
better effect than prose * Let us choose a metre 
whi’dli really has its proprieties, and requiies'a 
rigorous management Tins metre will al- 
ways piescrve its cominamtmg tone; it will 
then be necessary to see, ^vlicthei the effect! of 
th^ scenic illusion would not be enfeebled by 
the employment of a similar measuie. 
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Tliat the epic poem may make u'se of this 
measure, admits not of a doubt. TJie action 
embraced in one point or*\icw', gives an im- 
pression determinate ami permanent?: arising 
at a certain general tonf, it seldom quits it, 
though, during the sevcnil parts of the poem, 
the shades may be more or less strongly mark- 
ed'; and as the epic poet wishes his auditor to 
contemplate the subject In the same point of 
\h\v %\ith lumscl^ as he possesses lira right of 
retrenching c\er3' thing mImcI) can render his 
verse cold, ofcontractingunintercstingdetails^ 
in changing the dialogues of his characters, 
&.C. an unique and permanent tone may, 
therefore, be yery well calculated for ihe suc- 
cess of his work. But how can a similar tone 
be adapted for the exertions of the dramatic 
poet, since he makes bis personages act for 
themselves, according to their different cha- 
racters and interests ; for whom tlie present 
alone exists, while the veil which co\ ers the fu - 
ture is scarcely uplifted , who can never expe- 
rience sensations following* the impressions 
which the aggregate of the actions shall pro- 
duce, but simply pursuing the impulsion of the 
solitaiy events of their respective situations, 
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and the difference of their characters 

and their interests do not permit to be equally 
affected? * ® 

After all I have baen saying, I mean to con- 
clude, thal a dramatic poem in verse is a less 
perfect work than one written in prose; for 
if, (according to the best given definition of a 
poem) the essence consists in the sensible f/er- 
fectlon of discourse, doubtless one of the con- 
ditioiA wSl be, that every thing should be in 
the most e\act accord ; and that the number 
should consequently tally in tlie most rigid 
roanner to the sense of the words, and the sense 
of the words to the actual situation of theclia- 
racters on the stage. 

’ Furthermore, I think we might aver, that 
it is infinitely less easy to write a piece for the 
theatre in prose than in verse. He who has 
made the trial, will more justly appreciate the 
difficulties it is to overcome in painting an un- 
interrupted series of sentiments by discourse, 
so that each shall have its just proportion of 
force, its proper duration, and its essential traits, 
without the admission of any incoherencies dr ' 
too rapid transitions ; but* since a discourje 
pursijeA in verse does not resemble ordinarv 
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language, the metre imperceptibly makes 
glide over many things contraiy to i^attfre 
The deficiency of several slfatles of fine touches, 
and adroit preparations fs hidden by the ma- 
gic harmony of verse ch^ language insensibly 
elevates itself to a more noble tone As the 
diction ought to be equal, this extraordinary 
difiiculty which the prose writer* must van- 
quish to find the most true expression^ neither 
too elevated, too strong, too commor, noi too 
tveak, entirely disappears with respect to the 
poet , because he rolls perpetually, in a narrow 
circle of words, proper to the tone he has cho- 
ben, and more, tlie derangement of the order in 
which the thoughts develope themselves, cross, 
destroy, and then re appearwith greater verity, 
IS much less sensible in versification than in 
prose And this order, which, in all the dra- 
mas where it is scrupulously observed, charms 
the mind as uell as the heart of the spectator, 

IS ne\ er pel fectly seized, hut by truly inspned 
genius I have too good an opinion of your 
penetration, my fiiend, to think it needful to 
make a detailed application of this reasoning 
upon numbti to tlic play of gesture 

You doubtless recoUeetthe parallel which I 
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have established between all the musical arts : 
thus, ' the general ^^alue of my principles tnll 
not escape you.' In^tnith, my limits will not 
allow me fo be tnore^ diffuse. 
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lyrical metre, oftcAicA the character is 
edj'and the declamation carried to the jiighest 
pitch (I mean the chaunt)^«ght to ]je equally 
proscribed : but this chau^t, which«fendcrs 
IjTical metre necessary, has so much 
ness, it binds the most I’oliiptuous sense of the 
soul with such delicious fetters, causes it.to he 
affected with such ma^cal sensations, th^t 
pay not the least attention to thfe^ defect of 
harmony which there is hetvi een the 
and the real situation of the soul, nor to the ef- 
fect lyrical, su.bstltu.ted Cot the effect dtjaniatic. 
The truth of the action is weakened, 8n^I con- 
sequently the is equally so : but ^v'hat is 
lost M'ith regard to the soul is regained on 
another side. Multiplied beauties amply com- 
pensate for this deficiency of truth. Tlie 
very' vices of the plan, the incoherency t’f *he 
events, the faulty expressions of eentimei't and 
number disappear, and the pcark hide the 
poorness of the thread on which they arc.pog- 
ed, by the potent art of the,musician. .An cf. 
feet so powerful cannot be by any 
placed in comparison with that wluch is P”>' 
duced by simple metre. The principal fofce of 
this consists in its harmony M'ith the siibatiori 
of the soul; at every* time where tins harmony 
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fe* deficient, in tlie dramatic poem, there no 
longer ’remains an^^ thing more than tiiat 
’pleasure whicli a cadence and regular har- 
monies proCyare for the organs of hearing; 
and this pleasure is too feeble and too cold 
to prevent o\ir sense of the least deviation 
from truth, qr to be able to repair its loss. You 
Vill doubtless tell me tha^notwithstanding this, 
there are many pieces written in verse, which 
are extremely affecting, and I willingly agree 
with you; but I ask you, in my turn, Vhat is 
the cause of the interest which these pieces in- 
spire ? Banish from the opera all that is false, 
and the effect will be diminished ; banish what 
^ false from a declaimed drama, and its effect 
will be augmented. The rather hazardous 
opinion, which I have ventured on the subject 
of the drama of the Greeks, has displeased you, 
and you have endeavoured to justify its versi- 
fication, because this drama was a species of 
opera,, and that its sustained declamation bore 
some lesemblance, to the chaunt. I confess/ 
that ,this circdmstance ought not to have* 

escaped me : had I made mention of it, ,I 
should have expressed myself, perhaps, with 
circumspection, ’uitc'ndt wijft 
more precision than you have done, I should 

Y 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


AroLOGT roa the coauxt oftue opraA— the cREciA'f 

a^lSfA OBtroATIOVOVTOECOSIEUrAVTO COVrOHjfHrJT- 

SE1.T TO TUE SPIBIT OF TOE POET— AASWER TO THE QUES> 
JIQV, WIIETBcr. TDE SACRED ORATOR MAY SORROW FROM 
THE COMEDIAN, VXD DOW FAR SVCU STUDIES eiAT^ BE AIh- 
EOWED HIM. 


Are the eulogies you lavish on the principles 
by Tvhich I combat the drama tvritten in %ersa 
sincere or ironical ? You find much* curious 
matterin these speculations. Provided you do 
not contest the truth, I consent thatyou should 
call them subtile. 

I ought to obser\c that number is only a 
simplesupplement added to the general effect of 
adrama, andthata similar supplement may ap- 
pearweak, without our being qble to deny it any 
effect whatever. We know tliat the most 
strong cord is essentially nothing more than 
a collection of slight fibres, which an infant 
may tear in pieces ; but that these fibre's, tom • 
billed together, are sufficient to chain a Her- 
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culc^. An attentive examination proves to us 
that our most encrge^c sensations, ourmostlive- 
ly plcasur(;s, arct>n)^tl)c results of trifling cir« 
cumstancesj whicir, iacli taken separately, ap- 
pear feeble and insignificant, but whose activity 
is, rightly searched, not less real. The fear' 
with .whichnny reasoning against the versifica- 
tion of the drama inspires you, with regard to 
the opera, fkplains to me a circumstance which 
1 have not before comprehended : I mean the 
. zeal, I might almost say the passion with which 
you have* pleaded the cause of pantomimical 
representations. With you, music is the first of 
the arts, ^ and you openly manifest your con- 
'<empt of a critique, which, by cold subtilties, 
would banish this charming art from the scene, 
and thus exhaust the principal source of your 
pleasures. Ceitainly this critique, if such be 
hs intent, but little indulgent : but are you 
not too severe, my fiiend, in suspecting it of 
so little politeness towards you? Hav'e not 
many proofs of indulgence towards pantomime 
been evinced, and ought you to expect the 
same lenity in favour of the .opera ? It is true 
that if less.characteristical metres and oratoti- 
cal declamations ought ,to he rejected from 
drama/ by a much stronger reason the 
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not have refused the Greeks the true idea of 
dramatic poems, but sole]^' that of the* simple 
drama, which appertains not to any foreign’ 
art, and whose effect is^ produced* by its own 
proper means ; and in this manner the proposu 
tion which it imported me to establish, remains 
in all its force, i. e. that the example of the 
Greeks ought to be no model for us; because 
versification was founded among^this^ people, 
on their oum particular ideas of the drama, or 
that the art which they associated to i^ ren* 
dered this versification necessary, and that, * 
from the moment of their separation, it became 
not only superfluous, but eveu hurtful to the 
effect. You make two objections concerning’ 
the too general rule which prescribes the mo-* 
deration of theatrical action. I do not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge the justice of the first; in 
fact, the actor ought to conform himself to the 
intention ofthe author, and when behaswritten 
his drama in vers^ or, to speak with more 
precision, has chosen a strongly characteristical 
metre, and when the entire tone of the diction 
ought to be elevated with the number. It tlien, 
doubtless, becomes necessaiy, that the play, as 
well as the language, should swell info proper- ‘ 
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ti^natc dignity. A Trcncli critic (Diderot,) 
lias said, that lu acting— 

II falloU o^trcr tout ou ncn ” 

* it 

Tins may perhaps pro^e to you, that myat« 
tack on versification (sometimes the necessaiy, 
and at others the accidental source of error^ is 
not out of place I have endeavoured to cut 
up the eul by the roo^ and I should Imve given 
a proof of imprudence had I addressed my 
counsels to the actors without taking some no- 
tice of the poets as I proceeded 
It appears to me that youi second remark 
♦must be grounded upon some misunderstand- 
ing The observation that, with certain peo- 
ple, that IS natural and simple which would 
appear affected and ottit i u ith us, is not to the 
purpose 

Is there not (I shall ask in my turn) among 
these hv ely people you may have in v leu , the 
lea^t, difference between the oratoncal gesture, 
the play of conversation, and the dance ^ Do 
we not find some limits between the chaunt, 
elevated declamation, and theordinaiy tone of 
'society ?— no separation between verse, majes- 
tic rlu^m., and the casvj and familiar, munher. 
peculiar to dialogue ^ 
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If these differences encounter each other, and, 
in effect, exist universal^, and* principally 
amongst the more polished ptople, cit by no* 
means follows, from j'our observation, that the 
play of the drama ought not always to contain 
itself in certain limits. This onl^’ results from 
it, jthat the same limits do not constantly serve 
for the same people ; that this play shall have 
more fire, more energy, among the one, and 
that it may be more cold, more feeble, and less 
expressive among others. Thisconductsus to 
a fresh remark; i. e. that the whole merit of 
an actor can only be appreciated in his own 
countrj’ : in the midst of those ^^hose manners 
he imitates, and whose customs he has observ’- 
ed: thus, he can only appear with his true 
eclat upon his national theatre, and seldom on 
a foreign one. Thus, as you see, I apply not 
your remark concerning the true warmth and 
fleiy dispositions of certain people,* to that fa- 
lacioiis and affected play, which the public of 
another nation arc so partial to. I presume, 
that you do not pretend to call that play na- 
tural which bad taste and bad critics hate in- 
troduced on some theatres. 

I shall terminate this suite of aljstractcd re- 
marks by adding one to them, which, in truth, 
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does not arise from an observation of yours , 
bat yill, I trust, not displease } ou It lias been 
asVed, whether it*bc aUo>\ablc for the sacred 
orator to form himself on the modes of the 
theatre, dnd if it be allowable in him to adopt 
the same principles of tone and gesture ? Not 
long ago, this question was debated with con- 
siderable ^Varmth Tor my own part, I dial) 
answer, that it is, and that it is not, according 
to ci/cumstances it is no^ inasmuch as the 
thoughts and the characters of the greater por* 
tion of parts cannot, by any means, accord 
with the thoughts and the character of the sa- 
cred orator , and secondly, because the drama 
and senmon ire so widely distinct, that the 
action proper for one, cm rarely be so for the 
other The persons of thedramautterthoughts 
which owe their existence to the situation of 
the moment the preacher communicates those 
to the people which he has had full leisure to 
class and arrange in his mmd The actors are 
in a condition of inquietude, real and extenor, 
uncertain and irresolute , they aie agitated by 
diverse sentiments and by vanous ideas The 
exterior tranquillity of the preacher is not dis 
turbei^ in any way , he has only one grand, 
principal, and permanent sentiment, which he 
t 3 
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is at liberty to develope at bis leisure. In the- 
soliloquy of Hamlet upon suicide, the objeci'is 
of the most momentous importance^ the soul is. 
mounted to a serious tone*j this tone, 'and atti~ 
tude may assume the great&t ^ignity. May the 
sacred orator make use of siniillar expressions ? 
Certainly not, because Hamlet, buried inhisre- 
fleeJeions, is only seriously commencing the' ex- 
amination of the question. In passing from 
one idea to the other, he loses hims61f m the 
labyrinths of doubt, which multiply in his mind; 
a situation which could never be decent in an 
orator, encharged with the task of fixing and 
guiding the judgment of the public. 

— When, howevei, the sentiment is dcbldedly 
in 'favour of virtue, truth, and morality, what 
should binder the preacher from making the 
theatre his school, or an accomplished actor 
his modeP To bind down the preacher to a 
simple motion of his hands, insignificant, and 
employed by chancy is to rob him of that ad- 
vantageous po\ver of persuasion, in the most 
solemn and interesting concern of man’s tem- 
poral and future felicity, which is allowed to 
the lawyer at the bar, when defending an ac- 
tion of the most trivial and unimportant nature. 

There is one reserve, however, which a 
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.tteacher is at all times bountl to pay attention 

to even vhen he is most expressive he shou cl 
be moderate’; vvl.en'most affecting, he should 

preservers dignity, -and be particularly cau- 
tious of wandering' into that extravagance 
which must ever be disgusting and unbecom- 
ing the serious and sublime concern of which 
he hits to treat. 
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LETTER XXXlV. 

c 


CO^CERNINO THE STmjT OF CUA&ACTERS — I^OyOLOCUE— 
'R^ETllEa TUE SUCCESS OF A PIECE BE ANV REAL rR06r OF^ 
1TB UERIT, 


Your questions are of importance; the ac- 
tor certainly ought to study his own charactej 
with a view to its connexion wth the others, 


as by this double study be will acquire The tom 
and perfect knowledge of his own particular 
part. Without tins attenti\e view of th eerijc w- 
without this exact appreciation of the por- 
tion which a particular character carries inTlie 


aggregate of a drama, without this modestand 
voluntary information, the effect of the play, 
if it is not entirely destroyed, is at least greally 
weakfaed and defaced. Horatio, perceiving 
thd spectre of Hamlet's father, at the very 
time it is presented* to the ej’es of the prince, 
might, by vehemence of attitude and action, 
not merely divide, but attract tlie sole atten- 
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. tbn of the spectators to himself : then he would 
compel Hamlet to a bare imitation, or to an 
cvaggerated* and ubnatural expression of his 
surprise *,1 know that many difficulties op- 
• pose themselves tonbis perfection; the rage 
for novelties in the directors, the false taste of 
the actors, who, eager to dazzle^ frequently 
prefer the a'cejamations of the multitude to the 
eloquent silence of the connoisseur. 

If ^ach particular character ought to be 
.studied according to its connexion with the 
ensemble of the piece, it is equally necessary 
that the actor, in the studj of the scenes, 
should never lose sight of the general idea of 
his part; < 

Enlightened hy the conipanson of its parti- 
cular proportions, he will learn to restrain or 
give loose to his feelings by science and by 
rule: one passage may contain much scope for 
warmth and passion, but m such or such a 
scene, there maj perhaps chance, to be another 
still *inore highly coloured , so that if he ex- 
hausts his energies in the first scene of his part, 
he will, most probablj, be languid and ineffec- 
tue in the last 

Suppose that a brother, witness of the des- 
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pair of a beIo^^ 2 cl sister, abandoned by tlie 
ject of her affections, swears, by all that is’* sa- 
cred/ to avenge her cause on the perfidious 
youth, and that the acfor, charged with this 
part, should declai m jhe huprecation with too* 
much violence; there would remain no distin- 
guishing mark of passion, when, encountering 
thfe object of his vengeance — he»has to charge 
him with his injuries in person. , 

Nevertheless, this fear of exhaifsting the 
powers ought not to be carried.too.fat by the 
. actor, as itjnlghtjJestroy the effec tj) fliis own 
part, as well as the e«seOT6/c_of_the play. For 
if he languishes through four acts to give^ect 
to the fifth, the loss to the spectators>is in^e- 
quate to the gain. This is a very favourite 
'scheme of our actors, and I have seen some of 
them jump from one extreme to the other, with- 
out any apparent cause or motive ; as the thun- 
der w'hich ue have heard in feeble murmurs at 
a distance, will sometimes, when we least ex- 
pect it, roll over our heads m all its nois'^ and 
fuiy. Doubtless, these strokes srre louder, but, 
instead of making an impression, they only 
serve to stun us, wbikt preparatory ones, and 
following each other in just gradations, im- 
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press the soul with fear— the mind with ter- 
ror.** . ^ ' 

. With regard to such plays as are represented 
on the sta^e, I have rnany reasons forjudging 
them in the closet rtither than in the theatre. 
I agree with you, that the reader ought to be a 
man gifted with every qualification; that he 
should not only be endowed vith an ardent 
imaginatiotj, hut should add to that advan- 
tage a refined and exquisite sensibility; a 
man \\ho, always aliNC to the scene, does 
• not confine himself to keeping the dramatis 
peisonte in his thoughts, but who sees them 
present, and acts their several parts In his own 
imagination, as he proceeds 

The remark has been frequently made, that 
such or such a piece produces a good effect, 
because its mediocnty is m the most perfect 
harmony with that of the actors, and tint 
many beaupful passages are lost in others, be- 
cause they stand in need of a Garrick to feel and 
to express them 

Would it n'bt be the height of injustice to 
prefer the mediocre to the great poet, because 
the rejiresentatn es of the “characters of the 
latter, were unable to do justice to lus writ- 
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ings ? This would be as false a judgment a$ 
to despise the sublimecomposztions of HandeJ, 
because an ignorant roiSsician liad shocked 
our ears by his exccnlble mode, of playing 
them. 
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LETTER XXXV. 


oy AFFROACir^AKD RCMOTAC — OV CBOLER—JOy— THE 
TRANSmoy FROM AEAl.OL'Sy TO LOVE* 


Your attention must now be carried to tbe 
progressive march of the passions, on which the 
merit of the candidate for dramatic fame must 
generally repose. When the affections resem- 
•ble each other in the march of the ideas, they 
approach, and, vice versa^ recede when this is 
not the case. Before I proceed, I wish you to 
contemplate four plates, where I iiave attempt- 
^ed to delineate the progressive march of inat* 
tentiou to a sort of climax, or curiosity and 
eagen'ess : you mil thus perceive that, in every 
different sha<je, one object approaches nearer 
to the other. 

* These figures represent a lauyer reading a 
AVjU to a client, who had no vehement expecta- 
tions^om the result. 

TIk first of the four plates, I think, define- 
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ates this tolerably correctly. The lawyer, iii 
the next, has just come tp the part where the 
name of the client is mentiDnecl — jou will 
immediately see that he is drawing Nearer In 
the third you will see hni approximating, wth 
mouth opened by expectation, and all the eager 
avidity of curiosity In the last instance, he 
IS so absorbed in liis own concerns, and so de- 
lighted by the intelligence coni eyed to him, 
that he is m the ^e^yactof embracing the 
attorney * 

You will thus find that the affections succeed 
each other with so much more facility as the 
resemblance between them is the more striking, 
and more difficult m the contrary position 

We should never come to a conclusion were 
we to enter into a discussion on the approxi- 
mation and removal of all the passions let 
us select one, however, for our contempla 
tion, that of choler, for instance, m those 
points in which it belongs to other affections, 
and to that let us apply our theory to establish 
Its justice If It be demanded 'vvhy the con 
templation m his own proper raent, in his cou- 


See tlie Jwr Plates 
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nec or m.W5 strcnglli, rentiers the man more 
inWncd to. cholcr. than any other contem- 
plative tranquil, affection r the answer .mme- 
Ltelypwents itself, whilst we consider the 
situation in which fills proud sentiment places 
the soul. Plenitude, energy, and firmness are 
already situated in the mind , nought is want- 
ing imt a celdrity in the increase, carried almost 
to futy. rmd the soul will he mounted to the 
pitch wh'en it is ready to burst suddenly into 

choler, , • ' , . , 

Dp ive wish to know why joy, however ap- 
parently the opposite of choler, is likewise 
transmuted with the greatest facility when it 
’iscarri’e’d to eacess? (An observation whose 
truth is confirmed by the frequent quarrels at- 
tendant on the noisy orgies of Bacchus ;),the 
nature of the march of the ideas will furnish 
an equal solution of this problem; joy, too 
higWy exalted, acquires so great, so unquiet a 
» celerity, its marcli is so firm, it darts forward 
with so much vigour, that one greater degree 
of tension su^hces to transmute it into the senti- 
ment of cholei. I own that m> explanation 
•may he far from satisfaefory, and I hope, my 
friei^, that this confession will not surprise 
youf; in -truth I have here only attached my- 
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self to the most general possibilities ofa respec- 
tive connection between thefliffcrentaffections : 
but you, doubtless, well remember tbat^ from 
the commencement of these researcl''es, I have 
limited and confined tliem.^ 

Once more consider the subjects with a lit- 
tle attention, and they will furnish .matter for 
some important remarks. The first will be, 
that the approach or removal, which may exist 
between the affections, does not depend so ^ 
much upon their nature in general, as on’ their 
respective force.- To prove that grief andme- 
lancholy are remote affections, between whom 
no mediate tint can intervene, it w’ould not. 
suffice me to name them entirelyjmique, but . 
it is necessary that, considering them in their 
superior degrees, I should select grief, accom- 
panied with fury, and the most profound me- 
lancholy. Whilst these affections subsist in an 
jiifenor degree, there is scarcely any. difficulty 
in passing from the one to the other. He who, 
beat en_d own by grie^ sadly le.ans on the tomb 
of the friend he has just lost, feels at once the 
force of the grief with which he is over- 
powered. In the act of heaving a profound 
sigh, he raises his eyes, swimming withH^ars, 
to^beayen, and after having procured .this 
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•slight relief for his bursting heart, he falls 
agliln. into his |)rii)line melancholy. His mus- 
.clcs suddenly lose* their momentary tension, 
and the hp^l falls oft the bosom. 

It was necessary (that I should cletcnnine all 
the other aflections more particularly, in the 
same manner, to render their removal sensible. 
It was necessary that I should depict love soft 
and tender, joy lively and animated, admira- 
tion lull and mixed with astonishment, choler 
\mpetuous, and approaching towards fury. In 
tny opinion, wc should do well were we to 
speak of the proximity of several emotions, 
■seVeral passionate conditions of the soul, instead 
*of many and tftverse affections. Tliis last 
mode' of expression engages us too easily to 
occupy ourselves solely with the idea of a. par- 
ticular species, and hinders us from canymg 
^ur attention to the entire and specific situa- 
tion in which the soul then finds itself placed. 
To this remark another immediately suggests 
itself: i. e. that in the examination of thp 
proximity (5f»thS movements of the soul, we 
should not be too much attached to the ordi- 
nary mode of expressing ourselves, though it 
be frequently that which is employed by the 
language of philosophy. 
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This method does not alwajs designate 
the passions tilth an adequate exactiluoe, 
sometimes, instead of inditating a‘ mixture, it 
solely makes mention of the predopriinant af- 
fection Thus It IS said, the jeateus man sud 
denly relapses from the most des pera te furj, 
into tlie most soft and melting lov e. Examine 
the character of Othello, which offers such a 
complete and perfect picture of jealousy MTiat 
do you find in the scene where the Moor, after 
haiiog talked with so much violence to his 
wife, IS suddenly attracted bj the irresistible 
impulse of her charms* No other tlung but 
emotions, which are carried almost to tender- 
ness , then a sudden explosion of die most 
renolng gnef, of which lo\e is the probable 
source, out which offer neither trace nor sus 
picion of the charactenstical movements of 
this passion You may likemse remembe’* that, 
in a scene with lago, after having declared his 
firm resolution of taking away tJiehfe of Des 
demona, he recals all her beauties — her soft, 
engaging manners r m a wotd, pM her natural 
perfections, to his mind hat dojou here 
perceive more thai\an intenor emotion, replete 
With secret anguish , than a sufferance as liv ely 
^ profound, from vv bich he is liable to replunge, 
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every moment into that original furor ■\rhiclj 
nigfi him on to vengeance ? — a transition 
tvhich could not tafte place If his heart was 
moved *b/, a veritable tenderness. Love is 
doubtless tlie fundamental aflection which 
causes these violent emotions in his soul, but 
even these emotions have nothing of that soft- 
ness, that lender languor, which characterise 
this sentiment, ^fy third remark will go to 
prove that* the facility of connexion between 
all the appioacliing passions is not reciprocal. 

I The transition* of choler to grief, and from 
grief to choler, is equally easy and rapid j but 
the return from choler to joy, or to the proud 
and tranquil sentiment oF self-grandeur, is a 
'step more difficult and uneasy than that of these 
last affections to the former. It is here with 
the movements of the soul as with the waves 
of the sea ; the tempest must doubtless have ^ 
been displayed sometime ere it could have pe- 
netrated the depths of the ocean, or elevated 
the billows to the skies ; but it must require 
much more before the agitated xvaters can sub- 
side to a calm, or piesent the aspect of a 
srnooth and gently-gliding undulation. This 
comparison, as you will easily remark, cannot 
be applied either to choler or grief; the one of 
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these .affections is as impetuous as tlie other,- 
and, by a natural consequence, tlie transitions 
are equally edsy. , 

The precedent discu^ion proved to jou, 
tliat what has been said.cf tlie movements of 
the soul of one kind, can also be applied to 
those of a different sjiecies, whether they are 
c6nntcttd or remdred. The Succession bf the 
former, if the march of their ideQS is not en- 
tirely the same, consists solely in dA insensible 
increase or diminution, iihetlierin flic ceJerifj', 
in the plenitude, in the stability,' or in ihi 
equality of this march, or in several of thes< 
qualities at once. The iihmediate successibr 
of those raoi'enienis of tlie so'ol m Inch are at i 
'distance from each other, would be to overleaj 
a boundary; and this Nature ne\er attemptSj 
either in the intellectual sphere or the corpo- 
real n'orJd. Every thin" is connected in ifi 
operation* by chains ; (often, in truth, almost 
imperceptible) and when \ve think she has 
broken through vast inler\al», it is ohiy be- 
cause the invisible link has*eluded our penetra- 
tion: simllar^violent transitions then are'im- 
<possible,c_The rapid torrent of the thoughts 
»caTi neitlier be suddenly anteted, nor can tlieir 
■ slow and silent pace be accelerated on the fn- 
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stmt still less cm we monicimrih the 
ihftcrcnt qualities ^jhich «c Ime remarked in 
tliLir siicccssiotv certain disorder, an un- 
quiet fiiictyation between the condition wljich 
IS about to tcrminat!l*and that which is ready 
to licgin, will here take place, as well as in tlic 
conncMon^ of the moacincnts of the soul, of 
avluch the spt'cies arc the same, thougli the <}c- 
grccs pre fnrtlicr remoaed Wlnlc the distance 
avhich exists between the afftctions is aery 
small, it is nearl) the same as if these affections 
w ere closclj allied When the separation is con- 
siderable, then the agitation, the oscdlition, 
pnd the efforts of the soul, affected of two in- 
compatible sentiments, will become perceptible 
to the organs of sight, by the modifications 
avhich the bod^ aaill undergo. Herewemaj 
remark, .according to the a anct^ of the eases, 

, sometimes the bursts of laughter, sometimes 
the conaulsions- of tears, sometimes tlic al- 
teration of the colour of the face, a sudden 
trembling of all tlie members, that J unquiet 
agitation whfch discoacrs doub^^ uneasiness, 
or other indecisia e and uncertain moa ements of 
this kind In the art of declamation, the dlf- 
.awd Jwrat# .av vtli? 

to tjiese modifications of pantomime You 
z 3 
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perhaps suspect that I am about to trac^ 
you the prodigious j^eWt'^hich nou extends 
itself to oui curiosity— if not through th6 
■whole, at least a great part of it , but, t® 
great regret, all that I can here saj reduces it- 
self to remarks partly trivial dnd parti} inde- 
terminate, aud I candidly avow my vvapt of 
skill to develope with exactitude aud precision 
the more fine and less generally known ofjser- 
vations which the subject piesents on e'ery 
side I have only indicated, in a general 
those differences vihith exist in the march §f 
the ideas proper to each affection, as wefi >3* 
those which characterise tlic modificatioi^s of 
laughter, tears, trembling, and with how much 
precision would it be requisite to deterimne 
each of these differences " w ith w hat exactness 
it would be needful to indicate in the former 
the proportion of their mlinitely varied quali- 
ties, and in the other, their degrees and devia- 
tions Nevertheless, it was not nlle in to 
present tins kind of speculation to a mmd lihe 
yours solicitous for the acquisition of knt>"' 
ledge Though this mav be but a faint outI/"t*, 
it maj atill, even under its present form, prU'c 
of some utility to the artist, in exciting him to 
wek for the gesture, mieo, and attitude proper 
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*to each situatioTi, in giving him a taste for a 
hind df obsorvation, whose re-union and com- 
parison, sjjitc of ail the obstacles which here 
present thfemselvcs, may, in the end, procure 
him a knowledge more exact and more solid 
than ive have Jdtherfo attained in the various 
contemplations of so diflicult a subject* 
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eOMPAtUSO'< O? MR. ITDUr — TOE SUBJECT DISCCSJED— “DIEFT- 
CULTT OP DISTINCOISUIW TIJE MORE n«fE TIBRAtrOHS 
or THE FASSIOHS — EXAMPLES iX-CESTES, FItXOEA) &.C. 


You Avill find a dissertation in Hume, upon 
the subject of the passions, which to me ap- 
pears extremely beautiful, and more ricli than 
Home on the same subject. The first of these 
authors compares the soul^to an instrument; 
with strings, which being struck upon, conti- 
nue their ^ib^atlons after the impul^ has 
ceased, and decrease by little and little in an 
almost imperceptible degree. 

If we consider the human mind, we shall 
observe that, with regard to the passions, it is 
not like a wind instrument of music, -Hhich, in 
running over all the notes, immediately Joses 
the sound when tlfe breath ceases ; hut rather 
resembles a string instrument, wJtere, after each 
stroke, the vibrations still retain some sound. 
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A\hichgmluallynnd insensibly dccajs Tlictnm- 
gmatton IS extremely quick anil agile; buttlic 
•pissions, >n companson, arc slow and rcsiisc: 
for ^\lucfv.rcason, \\!icn anj object is presented 
winch affords a n anlt}' of ^ icw s to tlic one, and 
emotions to the other, though the fancy maj' 
change its slews NMth great celerity, each 
stroke *wiU not produce a clear and distinct 
noteqf passion, hut the one passion will aluays 
be mixed and confounded w ith the other." 

and Tteasttses on Scvonl Stifj/ecfs. 

. Tor this reason, the tones immediately fol- 
lowing the original ones are ne\cr quite pure; 
tlic new' vibrations arc extended ivith the first, 
wlncli yet last , and the tones are thus mingled 
and confounded one with the other After 
tlie same rule, the affections, which ouglit ra- 
pidly to succeed to cacli other, can seldom be 
pure one's, The situation in which the soul 
has been placed by the former affection yet 
lasts, while the new one js just commencing, 
and till Its effect ceases Home, who simply 
Speaks of the tone of the soul, without a mofe 
precise determination, leates us in uncertainty, 

' iflns comparison is taken from the sound of 
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the flute, which \anishes Mith the cessation of 
the breath ^ . 

You exhort me not to be sparing of mj ex- 
amples whene^er thej are absolutely ^lecessarj , 
and with this exhortation»I*find myself induced 
to comply 

I shall conhne myself ho\ve\er, in this arti- 
cle, and give you but a few of them, merely to 
demonstrate that the subjectof our mutyal re- 
searches may be made of some practical utility, 
and to encourage reflecting artists to multiply 
thfiir observations on this interesting matter 
these examples need not contain any great 
subtilty I have complained several times 
already, that, in designating the ido feeble 
shades of the passions, language is unable to 
afford clear appropriate expressions for them 

The first example which at present presents 
itself to me is taken from a story pretty gene- 
ralfy known I allude to the dramatic piece 
called Alcestes 

Alczstes, who, to save her husband, has 
devoted herself, by a solemn voU, to the in- 
fernal gods, is suddenly struck with the tern- 
ble idea that she already hears the beating 
wings of the subterraneous shades, and that 
she sees them approaching, to drag her q^w ay 
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as tlieir consecrated Mciitn. The composer, 
ttho*{?c\eIo(ics thesft ideas by the repetition of 
Uic same, motive, njakes the liorror of ‘tliis 
queen, metease from vord to Mord: pauses, 
judiciously managed, • succcssisely render her 
rcspintion more short; and the piano, gradu- 
ally augmented, insensibly stifles her s oicc — 
The hst attitude of an actress charged uitli 
such a. pari should accompany this c\pression 
■with a degree of faintness almost approaching 
to annihilation, with her face avtrted from tlic 
spot whence the terrific sounds arc supposed 
to arise she should nowand then cast a titnill 
rtind furpve glance, as if fearful of beholding 
the drea'ded spectres tlie reversed hands, 
which she had opposed to them, ought to pre- 
serve their former direction, but she should 
not appear to have force or courage sufficient 
to give any degree of tension to the muscles, 
so that, feeble and trembling, they may after- 
wards drop lifeless by her sides* 

Immediately after this weakness caused bj 
fell, the second invocation of the infernal gods 
and the de\ otion of this faithful w ife ought to 


• See P(ate, 
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take place The musical declamation is here 
replete uith animation, and a kind of savage 
enthusiasm she should indicate a soul dis- 
plajiDg Its greatest degrees of en»Tg^ , and 
the plaj ought conseqi/entI> to acquire a 
superior degree of vnacitj' The counte- 
nance pf Alcestes should be fixed on the 
ground, because she ts invoking the infer- 
nal deities, her bod} should bend foni ards, 
her step ought to be grand, lier arms extend, 
'^nd each open eje to seem burstingfrom its 
orbit the vihole countenance should beam 
vrith a species of haggard inspiration* Each 
of these expression^, scparatcl} taken, are e\-N 
actl} conformable to truth, as much fn respect 
to the words which the} ought to accompany, 
as to the situation of the soul, vihich they are 
intended to designate neither of these can be 
called too strong nor too weak J3ut to be 
more rapid in tlie transitions, to rush on from 
weakness to strength, or fiom strengtli to 
weakness, mthakindof instantaneous celent}, 
•ttould be to act directl} contrarj* to the know- 
ledge, whicli even the most uninstructed spec 


• SeePl^e 
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fator has attained of the liuman licart, and of 
the natuie of sentiments in general It is here 
<iectssiry to ii\troducc a pause, and c\cn a 
\ery long^ one, to conned and hind together 
sentiments so extifipel}' opposite to their in- 
termediate conditions. 

Parthenia, in supporting the Queen, uho is 
ready to fall/ should clasp her sister closely in 
her arms. , Alcestes, leposing on her faithful 
bosom, sftouM soon recover herself, and lifting 
ip her feeble arm, in tlie sentiment of the dis- 
order which troubles her soul, should draw her 
hind across her forehead, wlidit Parthenia, 
With looks replete with lose and grief, should 
/appear *to conjure her to abandon hei design, 
and revoke the dreadful vow she has just been 
pronouncing,*' As her spirits* and strcngtli re- 
turn, all the tenderness of Alcestes should like- 
wise tevive Unshaken in her resolution, she 
ought, St^first, solely to avert her looks from 
Parthenia , immediately aftei, her hand placed 
an that of her sister, should begin to tremble , 
her attempts to tear hetsClf from her arms 
should afterwards become moie strong, and her 
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e^es, as well as lier forehead, should express a 
certain secret displeasure with the most n6ble 
perseverance but after the most tender looks 
and embraces, the Queen, Voo strongly attached 
to her heroic devotion, should hang herself 
entirely from the arms of Parthenia * And it 
IS here that another invocation of the infernal 
Gods ought to ensue By this means, the re- 
petition of this devotion vnll be found notonl^ 
perfect, bat the hurried leap from 6ne senti- 
ment to the other will be totally avoided, and 
what, without this prudent precaution, might 
have appeared an useless ornament, or a mere 
misplaced musical luvuiy, becomes an admira- 
ble and expressive trait m the charactei of Al- 
cestes 

The art of passing adroitly frem one move- 
ment to the otlier is very difficult, particularly 
when these mov ements destroy each other u itli 
an extreme rapidity Orosmane, m Voltaire s 
Zaire, is atone tune hurried on by passion , at 
another, he is an unfortunate lover, uhosfe be- 
trayed love exhales itself in Bitter complaints 
This sentiment, and the desire of vengeance. 


• See Plate 
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altcrnritcly govern 'iliotc soul; b\tt love, 
10 cloVcly \jni!etl u» clinlcr, can only mani- 
fest }!sr)f,iiniler^ljc •nnbhncc of grief; ami a» 
\%c ln\e n\n'irkc<l, tlic rc‘ci|»roca! iransitloii of 
one of ihe*^ t\vo scnimiciiis to the other it ex- 
Iremcly easy. 
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LETTER XXXVir. 


7UE COHCLtSlOV 


Hitherto, my friend, we have been rea- 
soning upon simple sentiments, or at least upon 
such as are apparently so There still remains 
one circumstance forus to esamin^ to wit, that 
vhere se%eral sentiments already evist m the 
soul, of which one may assume the ascendancy, 
without the least disorder resulting from all the 
others It is ewdent that we may here apply 
the same principles, of which ue ha>e availed 
ourselves in appreciating the changes o£..the 
simple sentiments thus jou must not expect 
many new or important observations upon this 
subject. 

If the affection which ought to acquire the 
preponderancy already gov ems the composed 
passion. It will onb stand m need of a little 
reinforcement to make the concomitant affec- 
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4ioi\ entirely tltsappcar. I readily agree, that 
(as 5 bu.lia\ c remarked) m3' reflections onh' ex- 
tend to generals,^ uuhout stopping to clnmc- 
tcrisc partie^iiars I Imc also read the ^vork 
jou were so good a»tp point out to jiic, and 
lla^c found It worthy of its judicious author. 
It contains the solution of a question ■whieli 
had lohg perplexed me 

“ The quick passage from one contrary to 
another,” sajs M. Ticdcrmann, “cxphinsit- 
*■861? 1. cry easiU . 'NThen the operations gn e nse 
to a sudden change m the determinate causes, 
laughter and choler (not the bitter Hugh of 
klisdam, ljut that of joj' and gladness) reci- 
procally exclude each other, notwithstanding 
the man, animated w ith the most \ lolent choler, 
cannot restrain himself from the most hearty 
laughter, at tile moment when his adversary, 
no longer opposing him w ith lesistance, mani- 
fests his fear, orhis infeuonty, by comic atti- 
tudes, and tins e>en when an equal motive 
would nothavScieated laughter in anotliei si- 
tuation The idea of the contrast between the 
impetuous dev elopement of fiis ov\ n pow ers, anti 
'the,fetble resistance he experiences, lends him 
iriesistibly on to laughter, and itismotinsen- 
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sibly, but in a sudden way, that he thus passes 
from one contrary’ to another.** . 

If the question here was not that/3f a manani- 
mated \vith the most \ioIent clioler, I should 
contest neither the justice nor the truth of this 
obsenation. But I am at a loss to concei\e 
libv a sudden, vehement, and decided ‘choler, 
can pass with such rapidity to \ indent bursts of 
laughter. In whatever point of \iew I con- 
template this situation, it appears to me, psQ^ 
cisel}, that because a man of honour forgetff 
his anger against a coriard, he finds he ought 
to be se\ed with himself, and manifest his in- 
ternal discontent by his words or Ins 'actions, sq 
that, if he permits himself to laugh, it willneces- 
sanly be with bitterness — the laugh of dtsdani 
and contempt, not thatof gaiety and joy. But, 
granting the obsei^-ation of this author to be 
true, itdoesnotseem to proietbefapt which we 
are now discussing; to wit, the possibility of a 
sudden passage from one contraiy to the other. 
Tlie true contraiy of cliolev, ought "to be 
.*1 sentiment whicli, instead of a process hur- 
ried, impetuous, alid full of irregularity, should 
assume ooe more slow, feeble, and- uniform ; 
wd the most perfect contrary' would ^ that 
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which united all these properties in a su- 
preme degrjse: but this is not the case of 
‘laughter, which, indicates an intermediate sen- 
timent, a* species of indecision 'and certain fluc- 
tuation of the soal,. more approximating to 
gay and lively sentiments, than to the indo- 
lent and impetuous affections. The angry 
man'who should pass suddenly from fury to 
fits of laughter, would not, for all this, bound 
from one" extreme to the other : he would solely 
.falUnto z.Jluctuationt which would tend to in- 
cline him towards the contrary sentiment, 
though, I own, with a certain rapidity. 

“InVhc same manner,*’ continues 'M. Tie- 
dermann, “ a. violent love changes into hatred, 
when we find the object unworthy of future af- 
fection, and when a long enjoyment has not 
prepared the way to indifference. The force of 
our attachment mahes us pei ceive, in so much a 
more lively manner, the baseness and unwor- 
thiness of the subject; and impels us on to the 
most vehemont hatied, in making us pass the 
bounds of tndiff'crencej* 

Sliylock, in the Merchant of Venice, affords 
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a fine example to illustrate transitions ofjias-* 
sions and affections , 

Shylock experiences the xnqst bitter anguish, 
■wliilst recalliDgto his mind the prepious jewels 
he has lost bj the flight his daughter he 
evinces the most lively joj, whilst learning the 
catastrophe ofAnthoDio,his malm commerce, 
on'whom he feels he can revengehimseir at bis 
pleasure Accordingly, as his fhend^ Tubal 
directs the attention of Shylock to the one or 
the other of these ev ents, these tvro opposits^ 
sentiments alternately succeed in the soul 
the Jew grief seems to take the place of joy, 
and joy to assume that of grief, without any 
intermediate scntiinent I use the wtfrd^eemf, 
since gnef, in succeeding to joy, no longer ma- 
nifests Itself vnth the same violence asm its 
ongmal, and so joy, hkcwise, m its sudden tri- 
umph over grief, cannot, in its first instant's, 
efface the vvnnkles from the forehead, antf re- 
store it to allits natum! serenity \S ithafecblc 
light, It smiles, as wemav say through a cloud, 
still leaving something of pain and thagnn m 
the first mien, and probably in (he first tone of 
Shy locks voice, but the essential circum- 
stance to be obsened here is, that mjoy there 
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is found an accessary sentiment, winch serves 
for ils. point of union with grief I mean 
that JO} arising from the miser}' of another per- 
son, cons(?<|uentl},th5jo} of hatred^ (of cho- 
ler moderated,) so .closely approaches grief. 
The two alternate sentiments are not then sim- 
ple, though they appear to be so —But we are 
beginning to lose ourselves in subtilties, v^Iifch 
appear to remoie farther and farther from us 
in practice It is time then to terminate our 
researches, and to end our correspondence 
lf}Oufind that 1 have furnished but little, 
recollect that I never promised much, yet 
I dare flatter myself with having done moie 
than my 'promise obliged me to execute. In- 
stead of merely collecting a few* materials for 
the edifice, and leav mg them as rude as I found 
them, I have, at least, in connecting them m 
some sort among themsehes, eleiated a a-as^ 
though imperfec^monument, open on all sides, 
and perhaps menacing rum It is very pro- 
bable that a construction so precipitate, and 
so incomplete, should moulder of itself, or that 
some destructn e critique should lei el it w ith the 
dust but a hope constantly remains, to cheer 
. and console me— a hope that, in the end an 
architect of supenor talent will find the'ji/e 
A A 3 ^ 
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which I have chosen not only very agreeablC;^ . 
but also very advantageously disposed for' the 
increase of our acquirements as well as ourplea- 
sures, and that, on the sdme spot where I have 
constructed a frail edifice, to an art whicli I 
love, a majestic temple may arise, whose well- 
ordered parts shall be decorated with^all the 
graces of taste, and all the sublimities of regu- 
lar magnificence. 
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SonE'account of the dresses now worn onjthe 
London theatres, will be an useful addition to 
this wbrk. * It may prove a source of plea- 
surable curiosity to foreign artists; and may 
afford some slight degree of amusement to such 
persons as reside in provincial towns, and whose 
avocations do not allow them to make periodi- 
cal visits to the metropolis. 

Every one knows that Thespis was the 
founder of that art which has^ce evinced it- 
self the parent of heroic virtue, and the orna- 
ment of polished nations ; but nothing could 
be more piiserable than the habits and decora- 
tions of these original actors. The celebrated 
Roman satirist tlius forcibly describes the ap- 
paratus, wardrobe, and machinety : 

Ignotum tragic® genoj inTcmsscCamtctia; 

Dicitur, ct plojtstru tmwsc pocmata ThespiJ, 

Qux caocrent agcr«i(qtt«;, pcruocti fxdbas ora; • 
IJvraee, 
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Translated thus by Francis : 

Thespis, inTcntor of the tra^c art, . 

Carried his Tarrant played m a carl j 
High o’er the crowd (hamimtc tnbc appear’d, 

And play'd and sung, with Jees of wufc besmear’d.' 

In tracing the iinpro\enients of dress and 
theatrical costume, the name of ^schy lus f ob 
low^ in regular progression after that of Thes- 
pis. iEschylus may indeed be termed the real 
fathe r of the stage. Horace has mentioried the 
ornamental advantages which lie added to the 
rough sketches of his predecessor : 

Post hone persons, pallsijne rtpertor honerts 
.^schylas, et modicu lostraTlt pulpita (ignis, 

£( doeolt magnumqne loqat, nllique cothnrao. 

Then iEschylus a decent rcon / used, 

Buvlt a low stage, the flowing m£r difl'used: 

In language more sublime his actors rage, 

And in the graceful iusltn tread the stage. 

"When we consider how greatly he improt cd 
the scenic and mechanical parts of the theatre, 
ve may very fairly give him credit for alf tlic 
steps which have since been taken for the per- 
fection of departments so essential and matc- 
Tiat Tins great man had too much knowledge 
of the human heart, not to fcc^l .assured that 
sensible objects strike most forcibly on the 
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imagination ; and that tlie active principle of 
•the*human piind cquld not easily be abstracted 
'from its own copcerhs by a cold, dry narra- 
tive of unpmbellished facts. His good sense 
told him that a tragedy personified in mean 
habiliments , would every moment forcibly re- 
call toibe minds of the multitude that it was 
not a king, a general, or an ambassador, 'but 
a meiq player, who was making his appeal to 
theii passmns. The “ docuit magnum loqui’* 
was one of his great merits; the “ nitique 
cothumo” ought not to be reckoned among his 
least. When his play of the Eumenides was 
^rst acted, it is reported that many children, 
■were frig’htened to death j and the female part 
of the audience so forcibly affected, that they 
were carried away in Violent convulsions. This 
incident alone is a striking proof of the vast 
improvement he must have made in the ai tides 
of costum’^and dress. 

We have said that he added the robe and 
the mask to th§ decorations of the drama* 
The use of tire robe may be easily conceived : 
it gave a dignity to the whole figme; and 
afforded the actors many opportunities for the 
• dispky of a superior taste, by the graceful 

*£hbl''*mtr>vd{l'?bvtlty’ctmddctnrvcTt‘-it‘ac‘tfieir 
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pleasure Many of the ancient statues and 
•pictures owe tlierr highestcharm to the dispo- 
sition of the dnperj , 

T/ie masf s are of so ancient an oi^gin, that 
ne find a difficulty in ti^ang them to tlieir 
pnniituein\ention It is pretty e\ident, Iiott- 
ever, tliat iCsch^lus was the first iv^lv^ ever 
adapted them to the puq>oses of tlie «djaina/ 
Masks’, as used upon the ancient stages, corer- 
cd the whole head , they represented'’the hair, 
the ejebrows, the lips, &c The different 
passions of the human soul were hkenise de- 
picted on them, and masl^s of lore, jo ^, hope, 
frenz), despair, and pride, were formed by an 
able artist for the different characters, as they 
happened to be requisitem larious plajs Tu- 
nes, satyre, fauns harpies, &c were likewise 
represented by a skilful constnictor of these ar 
tides, to the higheskdelight and gratification of 
an audience Many conveniences Mere the 
result of tins practice, conveniences which 
greatly counterbalanced tlie arguments that 
hav e been so repeatedly urged against it A per- 
former did not then suffer so materially from 
those ravages whiclr the hand of time wiU in- 
evitably make upon the finest set of features 
As long a* the organs of utterance Vv ere uninw 
5 
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. 'pniretl, tlie wrinkles of age were but slight im- 
•petfinxents to the efforts of an accomplished 
• actor, even ' in the trj'ing task of sustaining 
and sup^^rting characters of vigorous juve- 
nility. Several of ihfir plays \verc formed on 
plots similar to that of our immortal country- . 
man iij his Comedy of Errors. • Amphytrion, 
and *1116 iMenechmx, afford instances of'this 
nature, have neyer seen two men so ex- 
actly cm\formable in their physical appear- 
ances, as to be enabled to represent the Dro- 
mios of Shakspeare in a way that could mislead 
our senses, or bewilder our imaginations, even 
for a mQment ; yet we can conceive it highly 
probablwhat two personages, at the immense 
distance which divided the actors of Greece 
from their auditors, might, by the aid of masks 
exactly similar, keep up tlie illusion of the 
senses, and give a double zest to plots of such 
a texture: W e learn, likewise, by every de- 
scription of the masks, that the Grecian tlie- 
atresVere of a prodigious size, even when com- 
pared with the large ones which have been 
lately erected in our own, and neighbouring 
countries. Eor this reason<he masks were con- 
: sideiably larger than the human head, so that 
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Tvhen diminished by distance they miglit brar a 
proportionable appearance 

"We are aUo informed that the actors had in- 
struments Mithin the hollow portion^* of their 
masks so contni ed that thet^ ibration of sound 
might con\ ej n hat they had to recite, to per- 
sons placed at the extremities of theif thea- 
tres/ ithout the assistance of these masks 
and instruments to the vocal energies, the au- 
diences of Greece and Rome must Ka\e been 
the mere spectators of tedious, famt, and in- 
animate pantomimes 

The^^OFds ^ocA and are so familiar 

to e\erj ear, that it is perhaps unnecessary to 
mention, that the one designated a trag ic, and 
the other a wmic performance 

Shakspeare was to England what iEschy^s 
was to ancient Greece, c\er} thing before bis 
time, relative to the drama, is buried in con- 
fusion and obscuntj In Sbakspea*rc's time 
there s\erc sesen principal theatres, but all his 
pla\s were most probaWj acted at t)ie theatres 
of the Globe and Bhckfnars That the article 
of dress had then made some improsement, is 
>eiy evident from the foHoning passage 

“ The person who spoke the prologue, who 
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filtered immediately after tlie tliird sounding, 
usually jwore a lon^ black ^ el\ et clo^ \ \\ bicb, 
I suppo^, was tionsidered as best adapted to a 
supplicatory address Of this custom, -what- 
e\er may ln%e be?n* its ongin, some traces 
remained till \eiyMately, a black coatba\ing 
been, if I mistake not, witbin these few y^ars, 
the constant stage-habiliment of our modern 
prologue ^speakers The complete dress of the 
ancient prologue-speaker is still retained in the 
phy e\hibited m Hamlet, before tbc king and 
court of Denmark ” Again “The stage-dresses, 
it*is reasonable to suppose, were much more 
costly in some playhouses than others ; y et the 
' wardrobe of e\ en the king’s servants, at the 
Cr/o6eand Blacljriars, was, we find, but scan- 
tily furnished, and oui authors dramas derived 
but very little aid from the splemlor of exhi- 
bition ’ 

In sir William D Avenant’s company, from 
the time their new theatre was opened, m Por- 
tugal Ilow, near Lincolns Inn Piekls, (Apnl 
l662) the total receipt (after deducting tlie 
nightl} charges of men, hirelings, and other 
custOfuaiy .charges) was divided into fifteen 
«harc^ , of which it was agreed, by articles pre- 
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yioiisly entered into, that ten should belong to 
D’A\enant, mz two towards the. house-rent, 
building, scaflolding, aiid.imking of frames for 
scenes, one for a provision of /j;o/»cr- 
itejf, and scenes, for a soplilement to the said 
theatre, &.c Fide Historical Account of the 
Hn^lisk Stage, in Johnson's and Stoevens's 
Shakipeaie, Piolegomena, Vol.JI 

Jfuch curious information maybe obtained on 
this held from a perusal of the life of Colley 
Cibber The dress of Cato is particularjsed 
by a very eminent poet, who describes the 
gown and xcig worn hy Booth, the ongma,! 
representative of that character, m a’ very ac- » 
curate manner It maj afford some scope for 
speculation on the progression of dress, to re^- 
mark, that the very suit of clothes worn by 
tVilks as the any, lively, dashing Sir Harry 
Wildair, is it the present moment the habit 
adopted b} the Antiquated, formal, star-gazmg 
Old Foresight, m the admirable comedy of 
Love for Love 

To Mr Girnck tjie stage owes great obh 
gallon, and liis memory will be dear to thg 
lovers of the drama, as long as the works of 
Sliakspeire continue to be the admiration of -v 
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British audience: yet in .tracing the progres,. ‘ 
sion of dress, we jnay surely be permitted to ’ 
make a few pa&slng,observations, without de>. 
tracting from the merit of that immortal man. ■ 
There was notbirf^ ‘ridiculous in wearing 
a xctg in the character of Ranger, but such a 
•dress would now excite the risible faculties of 
the audience’. The characters of Macbetli and 
-Romeo, ^which he represented so pcrfectlj’', 
swould have been improved by the Scotish 
.and the Italian garb. ICing Richard is said' 
to have been so exquisitely delineated by this 
. great actor,' that none but those who liari the 
4iappiness of seeing him, can form any idea of 
the subfimity of bis conception of that ardu- 
ous part. The dress of Richard was as correct ‘ 
-then as it is at present; but the other characters 
were attired in embroidered coats and waist- 
coats, cocked hats, powdered heads, bags, and 
•jcourtsworcls. The general effect musthavebeen 
considerably impaired by such a distinction ; 
and with an actor of less ability, the illusion 
iroukl have hten we.akened, ifnot destroyed ; but 
while Gairick acted, attention was employed 
on him, and him alone; all exterior objects were 
Vi 'gtVA-£(S. 

It will be generally allowed, that the actors 
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of the piesent tliy raamtatn a decided superi- 
ority o\er their predecessors, lUi the art of 
dressing their chaiacters, gnd n a strict atten- 
tion to costume Trifling as this advantage may 
appear when opposed to thefeore noble portions 
of the drama, its nnportancewill be readilj ad- 
mitted by the real connoisseur When Macbetl\ 
appears on the wild heath, with his plaid Coveied 
chieftains, is not the Action moregided by the 
substitution of the warlike Caledonian garb, 
than when he marched down the stage with a 
powdeied head, and a gold-laced coat and 
waistcoat"® AVhen Alexander the Great ^vas 
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REPROACH. 


This figure represents Queen Katherine in 
the tnalsceoe, m the play of Heniy VIII She 
IS In the attitude of reproaching the king and 
the cardinal, for the accumulated injuries which 
iTave been, heaped upon her head. 

fVoUen —Be patient yet 

* Q Kotfc —I will when yoa arc humble— nay before, 
•Or God M’lU punish me I do beliere, - 
’ Indnc d by potent circumstances, that 

You are mine euctoy , and maVe my challenge , 

You shall not bemy judge, Tor it iSyou 
llare blosro this coal betwixt my lord and me — 

Which God’s dew quench ^ tbenforc I say agam 
I utterly abhor, yea from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge , whom yet oOcc more 
I hold my most malicious foe, and thiuV him 
Not at all a ftisnd to trnth 


n B 
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SUPPLICATION. 

T/rra figurc-rcprcsents Queen Katharine ii 
an attitude of supplication. It Is taken fron^ 
a scene in the first act of the tragedy of Kiog 
Henry VIII. _ ■ 

A eryiog, Room for the Queen ’* £a(erth« 

Queen, nihered b/ tho Pukes of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. She kneels The King nseth from ^is slate, 
takes her up, kisses and placeth her by him. 

Q Kalh — Nay we mast longer kneel — 

1 am a sutor. * 








TALLEN GKEATNESS. 


For an illustration of ttiis attitude, the lea- 
der will please to lefei to Scene II. Act III. of 
Henry Vlfl. , 

K lien Read o’er this • ^Giving hwi papers } 

And, after, tins : and then to breakfast, \ritb 
^VJiat appetite you may. ■» 

- Exit King, frovsntng upon Cardinal IVolsey * the No- 
, bits tiirong after httn, smiling and whispering 
WoUey — "(V^hat should this mean ? 

"What sudden anger’s this ? Hoir hare I reap’d it * 

Ho parted frowning from roe, as if rum 
XiCap’d from hi$ eyes so looks the chafed bon 
Upbn the daring huntsman that has galled him 
Then makes him nothing, I most read this paper, 

I fear the stdry of his anger — ^Tis so , 

This paper hath undone me — tis the account 
Of all that world of wealth I hare drawn together 
For mine own ends indeed to gam the popedom, 

And for my friends m Rome O negligence 
Fit for 3 fool to fall by * hat cross deni 
Made me put this mam secret in Che packet 
I sent the king ^ Is there no sray to cure this * 

No new dcTicc, to beat this from his brains * 

1 know ’twill stir him strongly, yet I know 
A way, if it take right, m spite of fortune, 

^Vlll bring roe ofThgain ^Vh3t $ this — To the Pop* * 

The letter, as 1 live, with all the business 
^ Wfit to h*5 holiness —Nay then farcwcl I 
*■ have touched the luglicst iipmt of all my greatness, &.c 



SICKNESS. 


Queen Katherine, Henry VIII* 

Enltr Katherine dazeageTf tick ; Jed telaeen 
Palienee. 

CniJTM.— How docs yoor grace ? 

Ha/A.«>-0 GrifUtb, sick to death: 

My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth: 
Willing to Icare their .burden : Reach a chair.-^. 
Patience, be near me still, and set mo lower : 

I hare not long to trouble thee. — Good GriiSOi, 
Cause the musicians play me (hat sad cote 
I nam’d my knell, whilst I sit mcditAtlng 
On that celestial harmony. 
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.CONCEIT. 


This plate is intended to design:^tc the 
character of Sir Abel Handy in the tiomedy 
of Spefd ihc Plough. Sir Abel Handy k dti 
old gentleman, who is so conceited of Ijis own 
skill,' in e^’ery thing that relates to mechanical 
inventions, that he im'ariably mars his own. 
ideas, in the execution of his favourite plans. 

csrncs hh fan in hh cana^ sSro; S:c, 
“fo delineate the character, as depicted by its 
present jepresentative, exceeds the power of 
graphic illustration j it is one of the m^st hu- 
morous efforts of as excellent a comic tictor as 
ever graced the boards of a theatre ; on^ whose 
talents have been so long acknowledged, • by 
sound critics, that any farther encomium, in 
this place,* would be as presumptuous tis jt is 
unnecessary. 
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VULGAR TRfUAfPH. 

This plate represents 'Dame Asliflelcl in thS 
comedy of Speed the Plough. In the wife of a 
simple farmer, we here behold the passion of 
envy as forcibly pourtraj'cd, as it 6ould possi- 
bly* be evinced in the more exalted situations of 
human life. If a misfortune happens to her fa- 
mily, her greatest affliction is to anticipate the 
triumph Mn. Grundy will enjoy. If CT'ents are 
'favourable, her satisfaction is augmented to the 
highest pitch, in theidea of the mortification it 
will occasion lifrs. Grundy. Shfeis herein an atti- 
tude of extreme exultation. The son cfabarcL 
net has just offered bis band in marriage to her 
daughter. Far from reflecting on the advan- 
tages such an unlooked-for e^ent would bring 
to her only child, her mind dwells urith rapture 
on the idea of plaguing her rustic competitor; 
and, in the full torrent of impetuous joy, 
she proudly makes use of her constant excla- 
mation — 


-Wiat Hil! Mrs Gntndj laj ? 




HOPELESS LQVE. 

The character of Octavian is verj' generally 
knou’n : tjie play ©r the Mountaineers being 
frequently performcU at the three theatres of 
the metropolis. Every one, who haS read Don 
Quixoje, must acknowlctlgc the similarity be- 
twcei.’^ctavian in the play, and Cardenio in the 
romance. It is most probable that the costume 
bfCardeido, as described by Cervantes, though 
delightful in the novel, would have proved dis- 
gusting Jn a tljeatrc. His smeared face, matted 
Iqcks, and wounded limbs, would have offered 
too terrific a picture for dramatic exhibition, as 
howpeitonified. The dress here copied is suf- 
ficiently striking, without offering any thing 
which might disgust the eyes, or shock tlie 
hearts of thespectators. Octavian is bending, 
in hopeless lov^ over the mimic features of his 
beloved mistress. 

Sweet Florantlie ! 

Wheu the cold limner drew thy semblance here, 

How pleas’d I sat, to’roark (be modest flush 
^Vh!ch ifirgin nature threw upon thy cheek, 

As the dnll clod unmor’d did stare upon thee, 

To pencil out thy features’ ebaratrter ! 

Thtte times are past, Floranthe. 

Mouniaineers, Set Sd. 
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VULGAR ASTONlSHMEN'i'. 


Tii£ character represented ip this plate is 
Dan, m the comedy of John fiull Dan JS 
looking with surprise at Peregrine, the travel- 
ler, who has just declared that he had drunk 
Burgundy with the Trench, Hollijnds with 
the Dutch,” &,c &c. 
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OBSEQUIOUSNESS., 

• * 

Doctor Tanclos is here represented in the 
.act o£ offering liis scrijccfi, for three hundred 
pounds a year, to any body that will accept of 
them; and is supposed to be concluding a 
jnost humorous final speech witl) the following 
couplets i— 

* T/ anj bod/ iranta s tutor berO) 

M/ terms arc just three hundred pounds a /ear; 
Upon my merits 1 shall lay no stress, 

1 am an LL, D. and an ASS, 

On their own virtues modest men an: dumo— 
riauditc ct raletc — ^Tcrcnce.^IIum ! 



IIUSTIC CUNNINO, 


‘^TtiJS plate, representing Slicep'n?ce ‘ili tlrd 
‘■Village Lawyer, is not easily described Thfe 
character is that of a country felloir, who, 
tinder the appearance of rustic simplicity; car- 
ries so much natural cunning, tliat he is hfi 
ovci-match for the la^vj'er who Jjas saied him 
from being transported for sheep-steahng. He 
IS here drawn as standing before the justice ort 
his examination. 
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• BAJAZE'T* 


* This dress was so wuch admired, that it 
‘ Was thought f)roper to insert it as a specimen. 
Of splendid Oriental costume. It represents 
Bajaze^ in the grand ballet of Tamerlane and 
•Bajazeb pcrlhrmed at the Opera House, in the 
y«ar 1805. 
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;^oppxny- 

. This plate represents the dress of a. beau of 
fourteen years ago, and is inserted as a spe- 
cimen of the fas]uoDa.h}e habit irhich then 
■pre^'aiIed. The dress and the character are sh 
TDudi dependant upon each other, its. 

costume is at present a matter of no small 
difficult)’. 
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. Tma plate represents the dress of a.h 
fourteen years ago, and b inserted as 
cimea of the fasitioiiahls hal^t whic)! 
•prevailed. The dress and the cbaractei 
mucli dependant upon each other, ^ 
costume is at present a matter of } 
difficulty. 





MIRTH. 


*!rHE cobler in the Forty Thieves is herere- 
presented, singing at his work. The costume 
is curious, as it displays the great taste of the 
inventor of the dresses in that splendid specta* 
cle ; who has evinced a great portion of taste, 
by making the dress of the Turkish characters^ 
in the subordinate situations of life, as just and 
appropriate as those of his leaders, captains, 
and pachas. 



AGILITT. 


This plate represents Morgtana, m the 
Thieves, dancing to the Captain of tlje 
ditti, in the house of All Baba. 




ADORATION. 


This plate represents Rolla, in the tragedy 
of Tizarro. He is m the act of adoration, in 
tiiq Peruvian Temple* of tlic Sun. 



heartt welcome! 


This figure represents Mr. John Moody, m 
the comedy of the Provoked Husband. Hei^ 
in the act of shaking hands with Mr.'Manly. ‘ 
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HEARTV welcome! 


This figure represents Mr. John Moody, -in 
the comedy of the Provoked Husband. Heii? 
in the act of shaking hands 'with Afr. Afanly; 
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FASHIONABLE IMPUISeNCE. 

? 

Tom* Siiuftletok, in the comedy of 
John Bull, is here represented as addressing 
. himself to the moral, sententious Peregrine. 
.After adong lecture fiom the above gentleman, 
Shlifflcton walks up to liim and makes tlie fol- 
lowing interrogation. 

Tom. — Pray, Sir, are you a mcthoilist parson, ia want of 
a congrogatlon ? * > 

‘Pere. — Perhaps, Sir, I am a quack doctor, ia want of 
a JaeJt Vuddmg. Will you engage with me? 
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FASHIOls^ABLE IMPUDEXCR. 

t 

Tom* SHurrLETON, in the comedy of 
John^Bull, lb here represented as addressing 
himself to the moral, sententious Peregrine, 
^fter a long lecture from the above gentleman, 
Shuffleton walks up to him and makes the fol- 
lowing interrogation. 

Tom — Pray, Sir, are jou a mclbodlst parson, In want of 
a congregation ? * * 

~Perc. — Perhaps, Sir, I am a quack iloctor, in want of 
a. Jack Pudding. WiU you ragage ^vith mei 



A DISCOVERY. 


This sketchis taken from that scene in the. 
comedyof the Dramatist inwhich Vapid, ^hd 
had concealed himself under the sofaj’ovcr- 
hears the conversation of Lord Scratch and 
Lady Waitfor’t. 
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